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Art. L—THE CHRISTIAN TRINITY A PRACTICAL TRUTH. 


Ir is most remarkable that our Lord Jesus Christ, at just the 
moment when we look to find him offering what is most of all 
practical and distinctive in his Gospel, most necessary in that 
view to its power in the earth, advances just the Christian 
Trinity and nothing else. His work is now done, and the hour 
of his final ascension is come. His disciples are gathered round 
him to receive their commission of trust and the Farewell Ad- 
dress, so to speak, of their Great Leader. Now he will seize 
on the first truths of the kingdom and put them forward. No 
matter of mere theory or of idle curiosity will obtrude. He 
will give them counsel for the guidance of their future course 
—cautions, encouragements, suggestions of heavenly wisdom. 
He will bring out the great truth of salvation, the change to be 


wrought in mankind, the manner and means of the change—the 

way to preach and what to preach, and all that is necessary to 

the established polity and wise conduct of the future church 

about to be gathered in all parts of the world by their ministry. 

What then does he say!—“Go ye therefore and teach all 

nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
VOL. XI. 55 
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Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This, and this alone, is the com- 
mission. What then does it mean, that Christ himself, the 
simplest and most practical and, in the higher sense, most 
rational of all teachers, in a parting charge to his disciples, 
ee them not any truth or vestige of truth over and above 
this one difficult, ever to be contested formula of Trinity? At 
first view the fact appears to have no agreement either with 
the time or with the general manner of the teacher ; but, as we 
pause upon it and ponder it a little more deeply, we begin to 
suspect that this formula of Trinity is given, simply because it is 
the Gospel in its most condensed term of statement, and is put 
deliberately forward in this manner in the foreground of the 
commission, as a general denomination for all that is practical 
in the Christian truth. And that such was the real under- 
standing of Christ sufficiently appears in the fact, that the com- 
mission given is itself a working commission. They are to go 
“teaching and baptizin all nations,” and the converts made 
are to te baptined into the name of the Sacred Three, as bein 
the name of that power by which alone they are renewed, =. 
are to have their spiritual cleansing accomplished. In some 
deeper sense of it open to him, the Trinity, as we are thus left 
to understand, is the underlying truth, and contains the whole 
working matter of his Gospel. 

No sentiment or opinion could be farther off from the current 
impressions of our time. That the Christian Trinity is, in any 
sense, a practical truth appears in our day to be very generally 
unsuspected. 

Thus among the outsiders, the light-minded critics and 
worldly cavilers of profane literature, the Trinity is taken, ex 
concessis, for a standing example of the utterly barren futilities 
preached and contended for as articles of religion. 

The class of Unitarian believers handle the subject more 
seriously, and arrive at the conclusion, which they assert with 

eremptory confidence, that it is a stupendous theologic 

ction, a plain absurdity in itself and in its effects, one of the 
worst practical hindrances to the power of the Gospel ; for how 
can it be less when it annihilates the simplicity of God, con- 
fuses the mind of the worshiper, and even makes the faith of 
God an impossible subject to the unbeliever. 

Meantime how many of the formally professed believers of 
the doctrine are free to acknowledge that they see no practical 
value in it, and will even blame the preacher who maintains it, 
for spending his time and breath in a matter so far out of the 
way of the practical life, a merely curious article or riddle of 
the faith, And how many others, even of the more serious 
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class of believers, would say, if they were to speak out what is 
in their feeling, that they take the Trinity as a considerable 
drawback on the idea of God. They would recoil indeed from 
the thought, as — evena Sleineahte irreverence, of imagining 
any improvement of God; but if they could think of him as a 
simple unit of personality, in the manner of the Unitarians, he 
would consciously be just so much more to their mind, and their 
practical relations towards him would be proportionally cleared 
and comforted. 


An issue is thus made up, it will be seen, between the 
ascending Redeemer, on one side, and a very general senti- 
ment or opinion of the Christian world on the other, regarding 
the practical import of the Christian Trinity. On the side last 
named, it is very commonly asserted that it has no practical 
value, and is only a kind of scholastic futility which, if we do 
not reject, we receive as a faith wholly inoperative and useless. 
On the side of the Son of God himself, it is assumed to be, in 
fact, a condensed expression for all that is operative and power- 
ful in the Christian faith. Protected by so great a name, it re- 
quires no courage in us to venture some considerations, from 
our human point of view, that may go to illustrate the intense 
practical significance of this great truth. For what Christ has 
— us from his higher point of authority, evidently needs in 
this, as in other cases, to be naturalized in our human con- 
victions by a discovery of the want on our own side, which his 
truth is given to supply. Indeed it has often seemed to us that 
nothing is ever needed, as regards the evidence of this much 
litigated truth, but to know it in its practical uses, and perceive 
the sublime facility with which it limbers the play of our 
thought to all that is most transcendent in the divine nature and 
the new economy of the Gospel of Christ. 

In asserting the immense practical value thus of the Christian 
Trinity, we do not mean, it is hardly necessary to say, that the 
Trinity is practical in the sense of presenting something to be 
done or practiced. Neither is it practical in the sense of show- 
ing in what manner something else is to be done. It is practical 
only as an instrument of — t, action, self-application to all 
the great matters of the faith. What is more practical than 
human language? And as by the use of language our under- 
standings are adjusted, our feelings en , our information 
received, our mind itself developed, so by the Christian Trinity 
it is that our sense of God is opened; what he has done for us 
and will do, put in terms of use; all the relations of what he 
does in one part of his kingdom to what he has instituted and 
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done in another—mysteries of law and grace, letter and spirit— 
played into our practical ——, so that by mere names 
and signals, our faith is inducted into uses before we can dis- 
cover reasons and settle definitions. The Trinity, in short, is so 
related to the Gospel and our approach to God in the faith of 
the Gospel, that the grace of it, without such a concomitant, 
will be fatally baffled in its access and rendered practically in- 
efficient. 

But this, again, we could not say of all the possible or exist- 
ing forms of Trinity ; for it is not to be denied that conceptions 
of this great truth are held by many which are so far abhor- 
rent from its proper simplicity, and so badly distorted by the 
a ingenuity of human speculation, as to oppose great 

indrances to the practical repose of faith, and even to counter- 
act, in a great degree, the real benefit of the doctrine. We 
undertake to show the practical value only of the Christian 
Trinity, or Trinity of the Christian Scriptures. 

And the Scriptures offer no theoretic, or scientific statement 
of the doctrine whatever, give us nothing pertaining to the 
subject in terms of logical definition. They assume the strict 
unity and simplicity of God, that he is one substance or entity, 
only one; which one they also assume, will, at least, be most ef- 
fectively thought as three, a threefold grammatic personality, 
or three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. These persons 
are not even called persons, but are only set in the grammar of 
uses silently as such. Of course it is nowhere said or implied 
that they are three persons in the same sense that John, James, 
and Peter, are three; and the mere laws of grammar, in which 
they stand, support no such inference, any more than the gram- 
mar of sex, supports a like inference respecting the real gender 
of the sun and moon. The three are persons, evidently, only in 
some sense that recognizes a radical unity of substance, (which 
is not true of any three men,) some tropical, or instrumental 
sense, that needs not any way to be, and cannot be, exactly 
defined. The plurality therefore, whatever it be, does not 
divide, but only more sufficiently communicates, the One. 

Our argument does not require that we should go into any 
discussion regarding either the evidence, or the interior signifi- 
cance of the Trinity. It fixes simply on the Scripture fact, a 
phenomenon occurrent in the Scripture, showing its practical use 
and necessity. And for the present, we shall speak as 7f it were 
only a matter of form or language, accommodated in that man- 
mer to our finite wants and uses, but before we close, shall 
ascend to a point more interior, and to higher apprehensions 
of the subject, viz: to the discovery of something more in- 
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terior, as a ground in the eternity of God, antecedent to the 
revelation in time. Our present concern is to show, that as- 
suming the oneness and infinity of God, Trinity is needed as 
a way of conceiving God, and working our piety towards him, 
in the matters of grace and redemption. So far, Trinity may 
be regarded as language for God, or as an expedient in the 
manner of the Sabeliians. The arguments for use or practical 
necessity, will be greatly simplified by including, in the ques- 
tion, nothing more than this: or at least, by including aol 
more, till we have reached a point where the transition to a 
deeper view of the subject can be made with advantage. 

As a grand preliminary in this mode of argument, we 
need to observe, that in conceiving God, we are obliged to 
represent Him, as we do all spiritual realities, by images and 
figures, taken from things we know. And then there is, of 
course, a sense in which the representation is true, and a sense 
in which it is not true, and exactly where the line is to be drawn, 
we often cannot tell more exactly, than simply to say that we 
speak in a figure. Thus we describe the heavenly state as a 
paradise, a garden, watered by a river, with trees of healing on 
its banks ; or we conceive it as a city whose height, length, and 
breadth are equal, and whose walls are built of precious stones ; 
and then we cannot tell more exactly where truth ends an 
error begins, than simply to say that the representation holds 
figuratively, and not literally. 

Or we may take a different illustration, that will assist our 
subject in other respects. We say, and most of us have no 
thought of difficulty in re ogan it, that God is a person, or a 
personal being. But a little reflection will show us, that the 
word person thus applied, is only a figure derived from our finite 
human personality, and is, in fact, a strictly finite word. After 
all, God is not a person save in a figure, as we shall see at a 
glance, if we ask what constitutes our idea of a person. This 
we shall readily answer out of our own consciousness, by say- 
ing that a person is a conscious being, an agent or intelligent 
self-active foree—exactly what our consciousness conceives to 
be included in itself. But the moment we begin to recite the 
inventory of our consciousness, we find that almost every article 
in it, is in such a type of measure and mode, that we cannot 
refer it to God at all. Thus a person or agent, as we conceive 


the term, drawing on our own consciousness, wills; puttin 
forth successively new determinations of will, without whic 
new determinations, personality is null, and no agency at 
all. But God never does that: his determinations are all pass- 
ed even from eternity. So a person thinks, or has successions 
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of thought coming in, as it were, in file, one after another. 
God never thinks in any such sense. As all his acts are done, 
so all his thoughts are present contemporaneously from eternity. 
A person or intelligent agent reasons, drawing one proposition 
out of others—in this sense God never reasons. A person re- 
members—God never remembers ; for nothing past is ever out 
of mind. A person hopes and conjectures—God does neither ; 
for the future is as truly present to him, as the past. A person 
has e-motions, simple movings out of feeling into the fore- 
ground of the hour. God has no such temporary movings, in 
which one feeling jets up for the hour into eminence, and takes 
the foreground of is life; all movings or states of affection are 
in him, at once, and appropriate exactly to their objects. And 
so we find that a very great part, certainly of what we were 
affirming, in the assertion that God is a person, is in some other 
view not true. Literally, God is not a person; for the very 
word is finite in all its measures and implications; because it 
is derived from ourselves. Figuratively, he is a person; and 
beyond this, nothing can be said which is more definite, save 
that he is in some sense unconceived, a real agent who holds him- 
self related personally to us, meeting us in terms of mutuality, 
such that we can have the sense of society with him, and the 
confidence of his society with us, as if he were in truth, a 
literal person like ourselves. There is a value in this last illas- 
tration, beyond the mere showing under what conditions of 
figure we are obliged to speak of the divine nature, and what 
are the conditions of truth in our representation. We do not 
remember ever to have seen the fact noticed, but we do exactly 
the same thing, as regards truth or intelligent comprehension, 
when we say that God is a person, that we do when we say that 
he is three persons, and there is really no difficulty in one case 
that does not exist in the other. As we can say that God is a per- 
son without any real denial of his infinity, so we can say that he 
is three persons, without any breach of his unity. Indeed, we 
shall hereafter see that he is set forth, and needs to be, as three 
persons, for the very oe, op in part, of mending a difficulty 
created by asserting that he is one person; that is, to save the 
impression of his infinity. The word person is, in either case, 
a figure, and as truly in one as in the other. And if the ques- 
tion be raised, what correspondent reality there is in the divine 
nature to meet and justify the figure, there can plainly be no 
literal correspondence between the infinite substance of God, 
and any merely finite term, whether one or three ; or, if we sup- 
pose a correspondence undefinable and tropical, it may as well 
answer to three persons, as to one. 
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Neither is there any difficulty in removing the logical objec- 
tions so pertinaciously urged against the Trinity, on the ground 
that three distinct personal pronouns are applied to God, re- 
| eton by to regard him as a council or plurality of beings; 
after which it is impossible that he should be one being. Gram- 
matic laws and relations may as well pass into figure as mere 
names of things. Thus, to convey a certain undefined or inde- 
finable impression, we may apply the feminine pronoun she to 
aship, using a grammatic term of gender for a descriptive 
and representative purpose. And then, to represent or con- 
nect another impression, we may give the ship a masculine 
name, such as Hercules or Agamemnon. Whereupon the man 
of logic, scandalized by so great absurdity, may begin to argue 
that since*the ship is feminine as to gender, it cannot be mas- 
culine; or if it is masculine then it cannot be feminine. But 
it will be sufficient, for any one but him, to answer that we use 
these terms of gender only to represent some indefinable par- 
tially correspondent reality which we can signify by this short 
method better than by any other. So if it be urged that per- 
son means person, aon number means number, by the inevita- 
ble laws of grammar, and that when we have called God three 
persons, it must be absurd to speak any longer of his unity, it is 
sufficient to answer, that there may be a representative person- 
ality and number, as well as a representative or tropical gender, 
and that any mere logical practice on the words will, in both 
eases, be equally futile and puerile. Indeed, the pronoun he 
applied to each one of the persons of the Trinity, is itself a 
word of gender, as truly as of number and person, and it would 
not be as great an offense to the majority of mankind to say 
that God is impersonal, as to apply to him the feminine pro- 
noun. Why then should it create so great difficulty that bod 
is represented as a Trinity of persons? Why not f° into a logi- 
cal practice on the gender of the pronoun, as well on the num- 
ber and the grammatic personality. There may, it is true, be 
a much closer degree of correspondence in these latter cases, 
with something interior in God—of that we shall speak here- 
after—but, for aught that appears, the logical process covers 
precisely the same kind of alsity in one case as in the other. 


But these are matters inductive and preliminary. We come 
now to the qeestion itself, what is the practical import of the 
Trinity ? Wherein consists its value? It is needed, we an- 
swer, to serve two main purposes :— 

I. To save the dimensions or the practical infinity of God, 
consistently with his personality. God is never fully presented 
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to the mind, or adequately conceived, except when he is con- 
ceived under these two conditions together; viz, as a being 
really infinite, and also as existing in terms of society and per- 
sonal mutuality with us. Accordingly we shall find, on the 
right and left of the Christian Trinity, two distinct views which 
are both fatally defective and mutually opposite to each other. 

First, the view of the pantheists, who are instigated by a de- 
sire to establish, or adequately conceive, the infinity of God. 
Struggling after this they spread themselves over all space and 
time and substance, and looking at the AU, as an eternal going 
on of spiritual development under laws of eternal necessity, 
they call it God. Their God is the largest thought they can 
raise—largest, that is, in extent, and containing boundary, but 
he is no person. Personality has been lost in the straggle after 
magnitude, or rather it has been actually dismissed as untena- 
ble; because the word, logically treated and literally taken, 
presents God under conditions of time and date, waking up to 
create worlds, exercised by thoughts, remembrances, reason- 
ings, attentions and affections personal—all which is contrary 
to the rational infinity of God. The doctrine of God’s person- 
ality is therefore deliberately cast away as being a logical and 
necessary limit on his perfection ; for it is not perceived that 
though the word person is finite, it may yet have an Re 
figurative, that is legitimate, and leaves all finite implications 
behind, availing only to set the infinite in terms of society with 
us. The result is that God, in this rejection of his personality, 
becomes a vast platitude ; or, if not this, a dreary, all contain- 
ing abyss; a being unconscious, a fate, a stupendous IT, with- 
out meaning or value to our religious nature ; a theme of bar- 
ren rhapsody and vaporing declamation, not a friend, not a re- 
deemer, not an object of personal affinity, love or truth. 

Over a these pantheistic aberrations, we have the doc- 
trine of Unitarianism, which represents God, in opposition to 
pantheism, as a being personal, and, because of the supposed 
absurdities, or rational imposeibilities of Trinity, one person. 
Clearing thus, at once, the dearth of pantheism and the contra- 
dictions of Trinity, it presents a universal Father, one person ; 
who, being a strict undivisible unity, is therefore no offense or 
stumbling biock to reason. 

The result is that the personality, or relational state of God 
is saved in the completest manner ; God is a pexson, a simple 
unit of reason, a Father eternal, creating and ruling the worlds 
and doing all things for the benefit of his children. But the 
difficulty now is that the dimensions are lost, the infinite mag- 
nitude is practically taken away. And precisely here, as was just 
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now intimated, is one of the grand practical uses of Trinity. 
The Unitarians supposed that when they had carried out their 
doctrine and shown that God is asimple unit of fatherhood, 
they had gained a great point, cleared the confusion, reduced 
the absurdity, and presented to the world a being so lovely in 
his character and so rational in his evidence, that all intelligent 
worshipers must rejoice, and the world itself must shortly turn 
itself to Him in love. But alas! there was a fatal difficult 

which they did not suspect, and which time only could reveal ; 
viz, that in going on to assert the one God, always under the 
same figure of personality, till that figure became a well nigh 
literal affirmation, the dimensions of God would be reduced to 
the measures of the human figure, and their one God, their 
Great Father, would be a name without magnitude, or any gen- 
uine power of impression. We do not of course mean, when 
we thus speak, to imply that the Unitarian will become any 
the less a heliever theoretically in the infinity of God ; or that 
he will not save himself from the letting down process, in a 
degree, by the great tokens of power and majesty he will trace 
in the worlds poate and the adjectives he will set about the 


name of God, such as eternal, infinite, all-present, all-seeing, 
all-powerful, the Creator, Governor, Judge of the worlds. All 
this he will do, and yet forsome reason, he may not guess what 


the reason is, he will be conscious of a certain decay of im- 
pression, a diminution of tonic force in the idea of God, such 
as once it had, before he broke loose from the absurdities of 
Trinity ; or above all such as he discovers in the writings and 
history of his fathers, before they broke loose, and led their 
children out, as they supposed, in the paths of intelligence and 
reason. An impression will finally begin to crowd upon him that 
there is, after all, something in the Trinitarian feeling not in his; 
that their God is more a God, higher in majesty, and heavier on 
the soul’s feeling. And the sense of this fact will by and by ap- 
pear in other and more decisive indications; as when, for exam- 
ple, poets, essayists, and nominally Christian teachers brought 
up in his doctrine, begin to be heard speaking in a heathenish 
and mock-classic way of “ the gods.” They will do it because 
their God, their one person or Father, has somehow lost magni- 
tude in their impressions and because there seems to be really 
more rhetorical power in the plural “gods” than there is in 
their boasted unity of reason-God. 

It could not be otherwise. How is it possible to keep up the 
figure of a one personality, and be always seeing God under that 
figure, without finally dragging him down by the force of its 
finite associations, and subjecting him practically to its mea- 
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sures. Suppose that by reason of some analogy discovered in 
the rock, God were always called, as he is a few times in the 
Scriptures, the Rock, and conceived under no other name, does 
any one doubt that such an image would, by its natural associ- 
ations, finally obdurate or harden, and in that manner radically 
vitiate, the conception of God’s character? He was familiarly 
known to the ancient race as the “ Jehovah-angel ; 7. ¢. a visitor 
appearing in the human form to represent and speak for God. 
Suppose then he had always been called the Angel, never con- 
ceived in any other way, how plain is it that he would be 
gradually let down to the grade of an apparition coming and 
going and acting in space! What then must follow when he is 
spoken of and worshiped only in the type of a person, which 
is nothing but a metaphysically finite conception? One good 
point is gained, viz, the mutuality, the reciprocal relationship 
of God; but with that everything necessary to the grandeur, 
the transcendent wonder, the immeasurable vastness of God, is 
lost or left behind. 

Setting now these two failures against one another, the 
failure of pantheism and the failure of Unitarianism, we per- 
ceive exactly what is the problem answered by the Christian 
Trinity. By asserting three persons instead of one, and also 
instead of none, it secures at once the practical infinity of God 
and the practical personality of God. By these cross relations 
of a threefold grammatic personality, the mind is thrown into a 
maze of sublimity, and made to feel at once the vastness, and 
with that the close society, also, of God. He is not less personal 
than he would be under the one personality of Unitarianism, 
and is kept meantime, by the threefold personality, from any 

ossible viminution under the literal measures of the figure ; 
or God cannot become either one person or three, in any Fteral 
sense, when steadfastly held as both. 

In this respect, the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
practically accepted and freely used, with never a question 
about the speculative nature of the mystery, with never a doubt 
of God’s ngid and perfect unity, will be found to answer ex- 
actly the great mer san of the practical life of religion ; viz, 
how to keep alive the profoundest, most adequate sense of God’s 
infinity, and, at the same time, the most vivid and intensest 
sense of his social and mutual relationship as a person. And 
this, if I am right, is more to say than could be said of any 
other known or possible denomination for God. Regarded 
simply as a literary exploit, if that were all, it is at once the 
profoundest practical expedient ever adopted, and the highest 
wonder ever accomplished in human language. 
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Many persons talk and reason of this matter, as if it were the 
easiest, most extempore thing in the world, to make a valid 
and true communication of God, not considering either the hard 
limitations of language or the more stringent limitations of a 
finite creature’s thought. In this radical and’ somewhat feeble 
assumption, we have the beginning of the Unitarian attempt— 
as if it were nothing, could involve no mystery, no paradox, to 
give expression to the infinite God! Who that can take Job’s 
thought of his incomprehensible, inconceivable majesty,—Canst 
thou by searching find out God? canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection? It is high as heaven, what canst thou 
dof deeper than hell, what canst thou know? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth and broader than the sea—who, 
we ask, that can take up such a thought of God, will have it for 
a perfectly easy and simple matter to present such a being to 
the world? Far more equal and fit to the true import of the 
problem were the answers of that wise heathen who, when it 
was required of him to give the definition of God, demanded a 
certain time for thought, and when the time expired double the 
time, and then again the double of that, till at last, by so many 
delays, he had given the most expressive and truest answer 
possible; declaring, in that manner, the sense he had of God’s 
inscrutable, inconceivable mystery. Who that has a mind 
really opened to the difficulties of the subject, will not see be- 
forehand, that when such a being communicates himself to the 
world, nothing will serve his object but some wondrous com- 
pilation of apparently conflicting and paradoxical images,—such 
exactly as we have in the Christian Trinity? The very mys- 
tery, and all the conflicting terminology which the Unitarians 
undertook to clear and logically reduce, had-even a presumption 
in its favor. And the new explication they attempted of these 
absurdities of Scripture, their “Truth made Simple,” it was 
even as clear beforehand as it could be afterwards, would be 
only a substitution of the little for the great, the feeble for the 
sublime, a merely childish half-truth for the grand, well- 
rounded majesty of the triune formula. Nothing is easier than 
ti.e method of a “Norton’s Reasons,” and when implicitly fol- 
lowed, nothing will more certainly show the problem resolved, 
how it may be possible, with only a moderate force, drudged in 
the ploddings of unilluminated scholarship, to empty a Gospel 
most effectually of all that is necessary to its life. It is no dif- 
ficult task to make God intelligible, and set him clear of all 
terms that stagger comprehension ; and then, when it is done, 
it is not less easy to find that he is just as much diminished as 
he is more completely leveled to the logical understanding. 
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Withdrawn from the imagination and reduced to the measures 
of logical practice, he will be, in fact, to the true Almighty 
Infinite God, what the wax-doll Napoleon is to the mysterious 
living paradox of genius, before whose name and coming the 
nations shook with dread. 

Regarding the grammatic plurality, or three persons, as a 
necessary means, in this manner, of preserving at once the 
personality and practical infinity of God, we ought perhaps to 
notice what is really a striking confirmation of our suggestion, 
that the Old Testament word commonly translated God, (Zlo- 
Aim,) is a plural word. Over this word, particularly as it oc- 
curs in the first chapter of Genesis, in connection with the 
phrase, “ Let us make man in our image,” there has been a 

ood deal of frivolous and impertinent debate,—frivolous and 
impertinent of necessity, because the question raised, whether 
these pluralities are not affirmations of Trinity, is a ficti- 
tious and wholly unscholarly question. The true question is 
different, viz: what is the reason—for some reason there cer- 
tainly was—why this plural name occurs and becomes accepted 
as the name of God? Such a question opens up, it will be 
seen, a previous history in the word, conducting us back upon 
the great natural fact, that plurality is a form of instrumenta- 
tion for God, or the divine nature, quite as readily received, 
and for some purposes more adequate than a simple — 
unity. In this respect, the plural name of the Old Testament 
answered some of the important conditions of the Trinity of 
the New. The pluralities introduced by means of the Jehovah 
Angel, the Memra or word of the Sal, and by such uses or 
conceptions of the Holy Spirit as we find in the 5ist Psalm, 
show also in what manner the advantages of the New Tes- 
tament Trinity are made up in the Old by another process—if 
indeed it is another, which many will deny. We pass now, 


If. To another view of the Christian Trinity, in which it is 
seen to have a practical relation to our character and our state 
as sinners. Here it is the instrument and co-efficient of a su- 
pernatural grace or redemptive economy. Not, as we some- 
times hear, that an infinite atonement is wanted, which none 
but an infinite and divine person could execute—that is only a 
very crude and distant approximation to the truth. The need 
we are here to discover is broader and more comprehensive, 
resting in the fact that God’s universal economy is, in its very 
conception, twofold; comprising at one pole, an economy of 
nature and, at the other, an economy of supernatural grace ; 
requiring, in order to an easy practical adjustment of our life 
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under it, a twofold conception of God that corresponds; for 
which reason the Scripture three are sometimes spoken of by 
Calvin and others, as composing an economic Trinity. 

In the department of nature, we discover, as we think, a 
realm of complete systematic causation. All events proceed 
in right lines of invariable sequence, under fixed laws. But 
as laws are only another name for God’s will, or the action of 
forces representing his will, the system of nature becomes a 
symbol in its whole development, of the regulative mind of 

od. What we call the natural consequences are determina- 
tions of that mind in the same manner. In this view it will 
be seen that, if the universal economy included nothing but 
nature, the single term or conception God, would answer all 
our necessary uses—so far there would be no discoverable eco- 
nomic need of Trinity. 

But the universal economy is larger and contains, of necessity, 
another and partially contending factor, supernaturalism, even 
as the balance of the firmament is settled between two natural 
factors or forces always contending with each other. Nature 
is a realm so adjusted that, whenever any moral agent or race 
of agents, cast off the law moral, a train of natural conse- 
quences forthwith takes them in hand for discipline, or retri- 
bution. The action begun is that of disease, disorder, pain, 


constituting what is fitly called a fall. The penal train isa 

rin of justice, and the run is downward even forever ; for it 

is inconceivable that disorder should ever of itself beget order. 

As little to be conceived that we, who have broken up the 

ideal harmony of nature, by starting a malignant and diseased 

action, should be able to will it back into a state a? scan 
0 


or ideal order, which we cannot even conceive. provoke 
and raise up nature was one thing, to smooth and restore it, 
another. Nothing but a force supernatural can restore the mis- 
chief, and without that any thought of our own self-clearance 
and self-preparation for a state of perfected health and felicity 
is even absurd. 

Inasmuch then, as the spiritual training of a race of free 
moral agents included the certain fact of their sin, there was, 
we perceive, a grand prior necessity that, if they are to have 
any advantage in existence, the scheme of God’s ra 
should comprehend two factors, nature and the supernatural. 
And this again is the same, it will be seen, as to say that God 
will institute and actuate two realms of forces, a kingdom of na- 
ture and a kingdom of grace; for as we have seen that nature 
is the presiding will of God, so also must the supernatual be ; 
and then, the perfection, or completeness of God’s economy 
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will consist in the orderly comprehension of both, under har- 
monizing principles of law and reason which are clear to him, 
but only imaginable to us. 

And now the question is, conceiving that we are in the 
state of retributive disorder, to be recovered from it, related 
thus to God as the Head of the two economies, and having our 
salvation to seek under their joint action, how we shall be able 
to conceive God in any manner that will set him continually in 
this twofold relation towards us? If we have only the single 
term God, then we must speak of God as dealing with God, 
contending with the causations of God, the grace-force of God 
delivering from the nature-force of God. If the work includes 
an incarnation, as we suppose it must of necessity, then it must 
be God sending God into the world. Or, if it includes a reno- 
vating spirit within, then we go to God to give us God, and 
expect that God within will graciously master the retributive 
causations of God within—all of which, as we may see, is 
a conception too clumsy and confused, to serve, at all, the prac- 
tical necessity of our state. There is, in short, no intellectual 
machinery, in a close theoretic monotheism, for any such thin 
as a work of grace, or supernatural redemption. We shoul 
even say before hand, that no such thing can ever be; for how 
can God rescue from his own causes and open a way through 
his own retributions? Accordingly, it will be observed that 
where this Unitarian conception is held, there is also discovered 
an almost irresistible tendency to naturalism, and so to a loss 
or dying out of all that distinctively constitutes the gospel. 
God is the king of nature, and nature is the inclusive name of 
all that constitutes his dominion. There is, in fact, no legiti- 
mate place for anything but nature. Sin is softened, depravity 
ignored. Nature is conceived to be ideally perfect and the 
palpable disorders and deformities of the world are not regard- 
ed, in the admiration offered to its beauty. The gospel is edu- 
cation and the run of life is a course of development in right 
lines, without a reversal or new creation of anything. Indeed, 
there is no alternative but to say as some are obliged, in fidel- 
ity to their scheme itself, to do, and have not shrunk from doing, 
that if we are saved at all, we must be saved by justice, or the 
natural law of retribution. 

Now there is, we have-already intimated, a higher and more 
-comprehensive view of God’s universal kingdom, in which it 
includes and harmonizes these two economies, viz, nature and 
the supernatural, and by these two factors, like the contending 
forces of astronomy, settles and adjusts its orbit. And the 
Christian Trinity gives us a conception of God which exactly 
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meets such a truth, leveling it always to the practical uses of 
our life. 

Using the term God sometimes in a sense broad enough to 
comprehend all the complexities of his kingdom, we are able, 
when we need such aid for the practical accommodation of our 
faith, to lay hold of relational terms that exactly represent the 
two economies in their action with and upon each other. First, 
we have the term Father, which sets him before us as the king of 
nature, the author and ground of all existent things and causes. 
Next, we have the Son and the Spirit, which represent the 
supernatural ; the Son coming into nature from above nature, 
incarnate in the person of Jesus, by a method not in the 
compass of nature, erecting a kingdom in the world that is not 
of the world: the Spirit coming in the power of the Son, to 
complete, y an inward supernatural working, what the Son 
began by the address he made without to human thought, and 
the forces he imported into nature by his doctrine, his works, 
his life, and his death. 

Having now these terms or denominations provided, we use 
them freely in their cross relations, as a machinery accommo- 
dated to our sin and the struggles of our faith; putting our 
trust in the Son as coming down from God, offering himself 
before God, going up to God, eset ge before God, reigning 
with God, by Him accepted, honored, glorified, and allowed to 
put all things under his feet; invoking also God and Christ to 
send down the Spirit, and let him be the power of a real in- 
dwelling life, coursing through our nature, breathing health into 
its diseases, and so rolling back the penal currents of justice to 
set us free. Having these for the instruments of our thought 
and feeling and faith towards God, and suffering no foolish 
quibbles of speculative logic to intervene and plague us, asking 
never how many Gods there are, or how it is possible for one to 
come out from another, act before another, take us from or to 
another ; but assured of this, at every moment, that God is one 
and only one forever, however multiform in his vehicle; how 
lively, and full, and blessed, and easy too, is the converse we 
receive through these living personations, so pliant to our 
use as finite men, so gloriously accommodated to our state as 
sinners. 


Our argument for the twofold practical need of a Trinity, 
and the consequent practical value of the Trinity we have, is 
now sufficiently stated, and is brought, we think, to a point of 
rational conviction as decisive as the nature of the subject per- 
mits. Thus far, it will be remarked, we have nothing to do 
with the interior mystery of the divine nature—the argument 
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amounts to nothing more than that God, even assuming his 
strict unity, must needs be exhibited in this way, in order to the 
uses stated. Finding a certain threefold designation of God 

iven out in the Christian scriptures, in which he is presented, 
in form, as three personalities, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
we take up the subject at this point and show that, taken as 
means of divine representation, they are nec to the ade- 
quate impression of God, and the practical uses of a supernat- 
ural and redemptive economy. ' 

But the question will be raised by many, at this point, wheth- 
er, after all, there is any thing in God answering to these per- 
sonalities ? Some Unitarian, for example, having followed us to 
just this point and admitted the force of our argument, ma 
require to be informed wherein the truth or reality of the tri- 
une formula consists, or what there is in God’s nature to sup- 
port these personalities of revelation? And to this we might 
well enough reply by handing back the question. Having 
shown the practical need of just what the scripture gives, it is 
not therefore specially incumbent on us to settle all other and 
deeper questions that may be raised. Let him bring the mat- 
ter to that issue that will best satisfy himself. Let him stop at 
Sabellianism, if the air is not too thin to feed his breath. Or 
let him vault clean over, at a single stride of logic, if he will, 
and rest himself in the conclusion that, since the three are 
—_ there must be three Gods, or a council of Gods. 

nough for us that we have shown him the practical need of 
the scripture Trinity. 

But we will not so dismiss the — lest by an evasion of 
responsibility, at the point reached, we may seem to regard the 
Trinity as a matter only of words, and not in any proper sense 
an eternal fact. Our impression then is that a very great gain, 
as regards the intelligent a of this subject, will be 
made by simply giving full place, at the outset, to the admis- 
sion that God is not a person or personal being, save in some 
qualified and partly tropical sense. For we can every one see, 
at a glance, that he cannot, as an infinite being, be compre- 
hended under any such finite term literally taken. And yet he 
is a person. Who of us except a few speculative pantheists, 
doubts that he is a person, or apprehends any want of honest 
reality, or solid eternity in the word when he is called a per- 
son? Doubtless the word is a figure, (whether we have ever so 
thought of it or not,) but it does not follow that because it is a fig- 
ure, there is therefore nothing in God to meet and support the fig- 
ure. Precisely in the same way, and with as good reason, God 
may be a Trinity dt peay There is in fact no greater difficul- 
ty in conceiving God as three persons, than there is in conceiv- 
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ing him as one ; for he may as well be three without any breach 
of his unity as one without any breach of his infinity. Indeed, 
it may be and very probably 1s true, that what we mean by as- 
serting the personality of God is simply to predicate of him 
that sociality, conversibility, or, to coin a word yt more gene- 
ral, that relationality which is verified to us, and practically re- 
alized in us by the Trinity. 

However this may be, it is an important consideration, and 
one that goes far to evince the profound reality of the persons, 
that as God in revelation assumes all the attitudes and acts all 
the forms of personality, so, in a like free manner, he displays 
a relative action of three persons towards each other and upon 
the World—God and with God, sending and sent, conversing 
with, ascending to, proceeding froni—Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. In all Bed the Trinity is seen to be not a matter of 
words only, but a reality or fact in the world of action. So far 
at least, the case is clear. What then shall we say of this tri- 

rsonality acted by God—what account shall we make of it? 
is it that God will accommodate himself in this manner to 
finite minds? That would reduce the Trinity to an occasional 
matter, a: oluntary expedient; which would be a supposition 
as painful and quite as remote from all our most earnest con- 
victions as to believe that his personality is a merely occasional 


matter, an act of voluntary accommodation to our finite appre- 

hensions, and not any part of his eternal property or idea. 
What then is it that gives us the impression, when we speak 

of God’s personality, that it is an eternal | nm, wee in him, # 


something which appertains to the divine idea itself? It cantlot 
be that he exists as an infinite substance in the mold of our 
human personality ; it cannot be that there is a core of literal 
personality wrapped up in His infinite substance. It is not. 
enough that he acts personality in a way of voluntary accom- 
modation to men. It can be only that by some interior neces- 
sity, he is thus accommodated in his action, to the finite; for 
what he does by the necessity of his nature, as truly pertains 
to his idea, and is as truly inherent in him, as if it were the 
form of his divine substance itself. And ring here we 
come upon the Nicene Trinity. This and all the formulas of 
Trinity that assert the “ eternal generation,” affirm the unity of 
the persons as a unity of substance—ipooicm, “same in sub- 
stance”—and then regarding the eternal going on, so to speak, of 
God, this living process or act [actus purzssimus] they find him 
eternally threeing himself, or generating three persons. These 
documents do not mean that God, at some date in his almanac 
called eternity, begat his Son and sent forth his Holy Spirit, 
VOL. XII. 56 
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but that in some high sense undefinable, he is datelessly and 
eternally becoming three, or by a certain inward necessity 
being accommodated in his action to the categories of finite 
apprehension—adjusted to that as that to the receiving of his 
mystery. 
is necessary act of God is sometimes illustrated by a ref- 
erence to our necessary action, in the process of consciousness. 
Thus in simply being conscious, which we are, not by act of 
will, but by force of simply being what we are, we first take 
note of ourselves; secondly, raise a conception or thought of 
ourselves ; and thirdly, recognize the correspondence of that 
conception with omer. nd this we do as long as we exist, 
and because we exist. And some have gone so far as e¥en to 
discover, in this fact, a parallel and a real explication of the 
Trinity of God. The illustration is reliable however, only as a 
demonstration of the intensely inherent character of all neces- 
sary action. Were this three-folding of consciousness a matter 
of substance, it would not be more truly inherent than it is, 
ed as an act. 
f then we dare to assume what is the deepest, most adorable 
fact of God’s nature, that he is a being infinite, inherently rela- 
ted in act, to the finite, otherwise impossible ever to be found 


in that relation, thus and therefore a being who is everlasting- 
iy threeing himself in his action, to be and to be known as 

ather, Son, and Holy Ghost from eternity to eternity; we are 
brought out full upon the Christian Trinity, and that in the 
simple line of — inquiry itself. It is nothing but the 


doctrine that God is a being practically related to his creatures. 
And for just this reason it was that Christ, in the commission 
given to his disciples, set forth his formula of Trinity, as a com- 
prehensive designation for the gospel, and a revelation of the 
everlasting —_— it has, in the inherent properties of God. 
He calls it therein as emphatically as possible his “ everlasting 
pel,” a work as old as the Trinity of God, a valid and credi- 
le work, because it is based in the Trinity of God. So glori- 
ous and high, and yet so nigh is God ; related in all that is in- 
most, most inherent in his nature and eternity, to our finite 
want, and the double kingdom of nature and grace, by which 
we are to be raised up and perfected for the skies—a bein 
who is at once absolute and relational; an all-containing, all- 
supporting Unity, and a manifoldin Sane rsonal love ; 
the All in all itself, and yet above all, throug , and én all; 
of whom also, and through whom, and to whom be glory 
corever. 
How very distant any such conception of the Christian 
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Trinity may be from most persons, we are well aware. The 
most they look for in it, is to find that it is barely defensible. 
That it contains the whole staple of Christianity, they do not 
suspect, and will be ready, it may be, to set down as a visiona- 
ry and over-fond estimate of its import. With the greater sat- 
isfaction, therefore do we hail the expression of a deeper and 
more adequate conviction, by some of the first minds of our 
age; accepting in their words, the tokens of an ultimate return 
of the world to a more thoughtful spirit and a more truly Chris- 
tian impresion. Thus Mr. Coleridge—and who has given a 
more pervading and more thoroughly Christian impulse to the 
En lish mind of the day, than he ?—declares that “ the article 
of Trinity is religion, is reason, and its universal formula; that 
there neither is nor can be any religion, any reason, but what 
is, or is an expression of the truth of, the Trinity.” Neander, 
in like manner and with a similar title to respect, calls it “the 
fundamental article of the Christian faith; and we recognize 
therein,” he says, “ the essential contents of Christianity sum- 
med up in brief; * * in which threefold relation the whole 
Christian knowledge is completely announced.” (History, vol. 
1, p. 572. 

But vl are testimonies of opinion, not of practice. There 
is yet another class of witnesses, even a great cloud of them, 
who are more to our purpose and better authorities than these. 
We mean those living myriads of God on earth and above, who, 
apart from all scholarship and philosophy, have been raised to 
a participation of God so transcendent in the faith of this ado- 
nt mystery. Why or how it is a truth they have not been 
able, it may be, and as little cared, to find; for it had proved 
itself to their experience in such a raising of their consciousness 
and a communication to them of the divine nature so indispu- 
tably witnessed, as to make them inaccessible to all the colder 
assaults of scepticism. Sometimes they have stated a Trinity 
to which there have been abundant reasons for exception, and 
yet they have found such practical virtue in that, as to be raised 
quite above the incumbrances added, and seem even to have 
had it for a part of their joy, to see how the fires of their faith 
could burn up all the chaff of their head. The wise ones of the 
church and the speculative schools sometimes give them pity ; 
or, what is not far different, set them forth as the weaklings of 
the faith, who make a virtue of their ecstasies over what has 
been imposed upon their superstition; but the revelations of 
eternity will show who were weakest and most on a level with 
pity, they who could so readily fall into the abysses of the di- 
vine mystery, or the wise pretenders who stood questioning over 
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syllables and refining in distinctions, till they had shut away all 
mystery and taken up for God, a dull residuum just equal to 
the petty measures of their understanding. 

Could we bring up this great clond of witnesses and hear 
them speak to the question we have here on hand; or could we 
but gather up the words in which they have recorded their ex- 
perience in the faith, even these would contribute a weight of 
evidence to the truth we are asserting, and shed a glory over it 
such as to qnite forbid the need of any other argument. Thus, 
for example, we should hear, at Heidelberg two centuries and 
a half ago, the distinguished Professor of divinity, Francis Jun- 
ius, testifying that he was in fact, converted from atheism by 
the Christian Trinity, or by the sense of God rolled in upon 
his soul by means of that stupendous mystery of the gospel. 
Having fallen into great looseness of living, and become an 
atheist in his opinions, his Christian father kindly puts a New 
Testament in his hands, requesting him to read it, and the re- 
sult is that, opening on a passage most of all likely as it would 
commonly be supposed to offend and fortify his scepticism, he 
is visited in its mysterious and sublime words by such a sense 
of God as overwhelms and instantly stifles the doubts which no 
mere = of books and treatises had been able to re- 
move. He shall give the account in his own words.—* Here 
therefore I open that New Testament, the gift of heaven ; at first 
sight and without design, I light upon that most august chapter 
ot the Evangelist and Apostle St. John. ‘In the beginning 
was the word and the word was with God, and the word was 
God,’ &c. Iread part of the chapter and am so affected as I 
read that, on a sudden, I perceive the divinity of the subject 
and the majesty and authority of the writing, far exceeding all 
human eloquence. I shuddered, was confounded and was so 
affected that I scarce knew myself. Thou didst remember me, 
O Lord my God, for thy great mercy, and didst receive a lost 
sheep into thy flock”. (Bayle’s Dictionary.) 

The testimonies of Christian experience rejoicing in this 
truth, are, of course more frequent. Thus the mild and sober 
Howe, explaining in what manner the Trinity is to be connect- 
ed with Christian experience, says coincidently with what we 
have advanced concerning the relational nature of the fact, 
“ When, therefore, we are to consider God as related to us as 
our God, we must take in and bring together each of these no- 
tions and conceptions concerning Him; we must take in the 
conceptions of each of the persons—‘ God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost is my God.’ How admirable a 
thing is this! How great and high thoughts ought we to have 
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concerning the privilege state of our case! Indeed there is 
nothing that we have to consider of this God, or to look after 
the knowledge of, to answer the curiosity of a vain mind, but 
everything and anything that may answer the necessity of a 
perishing soul. Whatever is requisite to our real felicity and 
blessedness, we may look to all that is in God, as determined 
by a special relation unto us.” (Works, p. 1100.) 

Jeremy Taylor, holding the truth of the Christian Trinity to 
be a truth entirely practical, apprehensible therefore in its real 
evidence, only by experience, says—* He who goes about to 
speak of the mystery of the Trinity, and does it by words and 
names of man’s invention, talking of essences and existencies, 
hypostases and personalities, priorities in coequalities, and unit 
in pluralities, may amuse himself and build a tabernacle in his 
head, and talk of something he knows not what; but the good 
man who feels the power of the Father, to whom the Son is 
become wisdom, sanctification, and righteousness, and in whose 
heart the Spirit is shed abroad; this man, though he under- 
stands nothing of what is unintelligible, yet he alone truly un- 
derstands the Christian doctrine of the Trinity.” 

Again, the Marquis de Renty, a distinguished French disci- 
ple of the seventeenth century, opens the secret of his own living 
experience in these words,—“ I bear in me ordinarily an ex- 
perimental verification and a plenitude of the most holy Trinity, 
which elevates me to a simple view of God, and with that I do 
all that his providence enjoins me, not regarding any thing for 
the greatness or littleness of it, but only the order of God and 
me gs it may render him.” (Life of De Renty.) 

1e testimony of Edwards, a man whose intellectual sobriet 

and philosophic majesty of character are not to be disrespected, 
corresponds,—* And God has appeared glorious unto me on ac- 
count of the Trinity. It has made me have exalting thoughts 
of God that he subsists in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The sweetest joys and delights I have experienced have 
not been those that have arisen from the hope of my own good 
estate, but in a direct view of the glorious things of the gos- 
pel.” (Life, p. 132-3.) 

The celebrated Lady Maxwell, a follower of Wesley, is more 
abundant in these revelations. She says: ‘“ Yesterday he made 
his goodness to pass before me in a remarkable manner, while 
attending public worship. 1 was favored with a clear view of 
the Trinity, which I never had before, and enjoyed fellowshi 
with a triune God. I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day, an 
felt my mind fixed in deep contemplation upon that glorious in- 
comprehensible object, the ever blessed Trinity. Hitherto I 
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have been led to view the Holy Ghost chiefly as an agent, now 
I behold Him distinctly as the third person of the Trinity. I 
have, in my own soul, an experimen prog of the truth of this 
doctrine, but find human language perfectly insufficient for 
speaking or writing intelligibly on the subject. Eternity alone 
can unfold the sacred mystery, but in the mean time what we 
may and do comprehend of it is replete with comfort to the 
Christian.” (Life, p. 258.) 

It is impossible not to admire the Gospel formula, that can so 
flood the human soul in its narrowed and blinded state with the 
sense of God, and raise it to a pitch of blessing so transcendent. 
The amazing power of the Trinity, acting thus on the human 
imagination, and the contribution thus made to Christian ex- 
perience, cannot be over-estimated. 


After we have discovered, in this manner, how closely re- 
lated the Christian Trinity is to Christian experience, and all 
the highest realizations of God, it will not be difficult to ac- 
count for the remarkable tenacity of the doctrine. No doctrine 
is more paradoxical in its terms. None can be more mercilessly 
tortured by the application of a little logic, such as the weakest 
and smallest wits are master of. None has been more often or 
with a more peremptory confidence repudiated by sections of 
the church and teachers of high distinction. The argument 
itself, too, has alweys been triumphant regarding the mere 
logical result ; for the fact is logically absurd, and there is no 
child who cannot so handle the words as to show that no three 
persons can be one. And yet, for some reason, the doctrine 
would not die! It cannot die! Once thought, it cannot be ex- 
pelled from the world. And this for the reason that its life is 
in men’s hearts, not in their heads. Impressing God in his true 
personality and magnitude—impressing and communicating God 
in that — twofold economy, by which he is brought nigh 
to our fallen state and accommodated to our wants as sinners, 
showing us God inherently related both to our finite capaci 
and our evil necessity, what can ever expel it from the world’s 
thought! As soon shall we part with the day-light or the air as 
lapse into the cold and feeble monotheism in which some 
teachers of our time are ready to boast as the Gospel of reason 
and the unity of a personal fatherhood. No; this corner-stone 
is not to be so easily removed. It was planted before the 
foundation of the world, and it will remain. It is eternally 
woven into the practical economy of God’s kingdom, and must 
therefore stand firm. Look up, O man! k up, thou 
sinner! in thy fall, and behold thy God, eternally Father, Son, 
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and Holy Ghost, bringing all his vastness down to thy littleness, 
all the power of his will to release thee from the power of his 
will, acting, manifolding, circling round thee, inherently fitted, 
though infinite, to thy finite want, and so to be the spring of thy 
benediction forever ! 


We are fully conscious of the tameness and poverty of the 
illustrations by which we have endeavored to set forth this 
greatest of all subjects. What can a mortal say that is worthy 
of this transcendent mystery of God? Even if hs should some- 
time seem to be raised in it quite above mortality, how can he 
utter that which is so plainly unutterable? ell is it if he 
does not seem rather to have Mure than cleared the glorious 
majesty of the subject, by the consciously dull and feeble 
trivialities he has offered. “Indeed we could not dare to offer a 
discussion so far below the real merit of the theme, were it not 
for the conviction that there is a lower and feebler inadequacy, 
in our common holding of the theme, from which it is scarcely 
possible to detract. To hold this grand subtonic mystery, in 
the ring of whose deep reverberation we receive our heaviest 
impressions of God, as if it were only a thing just receivable, 
not apse a dead truth, not a living; a theologic article, 
wholly one side of the practical life; a truth so scholastic and 
subtle as to have, in fact, no relation to Christian experience ; 
nothing, we are sure, can be less adequate than this, or Pig | a 
loss to religion that is more deplorable, unless it be a flat de- 
nial of the mystery itself. In this view, we cannot but indulge 
a degree of hope that what we have been able to say, however 
insufficient or unequal to the theme, may yet have a certain 
value, as a tract for the times, raising at least a question of re- 
spect for the doctrine, where it has been renounced, startin 
other and worthier contemplations of it where it is received, 
and preparing some, in the legitimate use, to find how glorious 
and blessed a gift to experience, how vast an opening of God 
to man, how powerful, transforming, transporting, this great 
mystery of God may be. We can wish the reader nothing 
more beatific in this life than to have found and fully brought 
into feeling the practical significance of this eternal act or fact 
of God, which we call the Christian Trinity. Nowhere else do 
the bonds of limitation burst away as here. Nowhere else does 
the soul launch upon immensity as here; nowhere fill her burn- 
ing censer with the eternal fires of God, as when she sings, — 


One inexplicably three, 
One in simplest unity. 
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Who that has been able, in some frame of holy longing after 

God, to clear the petty shackles of logic, and the nals quib- 
bles of a world-wise speculation, committing his soul up freely 
to the inspiring impulse of this divine mystery as it is celebra- 
ted in some grand doxology of Christian worship, and has so 
been lifted into conscious fellowship with the great celestial 
minds, in their higher ranges of beatitude, and their shining 
tiers of glory, has not known it as being, at once, the deepest, 
highest, widest, most enkindling, and most practical of ail 
practical truths! 

Regarding it then as such, it is only a part of the argument 
by which we undertake to commend it to faith and a practical 
use, that we indicate, in a few brief suggestions, the manner in 
which its advantages may be most fully received, and with 
fewest drawbacks of hindrance and perplexity. 

First of all, then, we must hold fast the strict unity of God. 
Let there be no doubt, or even admitted question, of that. Take 
it by assumption that God is as truly one being, as if he were a 
finite person like ourselves, and let nothing ever be suffered to 
qualify the assumption ; for the moment we begin to let in any 
such thought, as that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
three beings, we shall be thrown out of all rest, confused, dis- 
tressed, questioning what and whom to worship, consulting our 

2 away and preferences, and suffering all the distractions of 
idolators. 

Holding firm the unity in this manner, use the plurality 
with the utmost unconcern, as a form of thought or instrumen- 
tal verity, by which you are to be assisted in receiving the most 
unrestricted, fullest, most real and sufficient impression of the 
One. We must have no jealousy of the three, as if they were 
going to drift us away from the unity, or from reason ; being 
perfectly assured of this, that in using the triune formula, in 
the limberest, least constrained way possible, and allowing the 
plurality to blend, in the freest manner possible, with all 
our acts of worship, preaching, praying, singing and adoring, 
we are only doing with three persons, just what we do with 
one—making no infringement of the unity, with the three, 
more than of the infinity, with theone. Let God be three per- 
sons forever, just as he is one person forever, and as this latter 
is a truth accepted without difficulty, and held as the necessary 
truth of religion, so let it be our joy that he is a being who 
ren for other purposes equally dear, to be and be thought as 
three. 

Meantime we must avoid all practices of logic on the persons. 

‘We must take them as we take the one, which if we will put 
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our logic on the ter:n, will immediately turn out to be only a 
finite being—a man. They are to be set before the mind at 
the outset as a holy paradox, that only gives the truth in 
greater power of expression that it defies all attempts at logic 
or definition. Seizing thus upon the living symbols, we are to 
chaunt our response with the Church and say—*“ God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God;” and if we cannot 
reason out the paradox, to like it the better that it stops the 
clatter of our speculative mill-work, and speaks to us as God’s 
great mystery should, leaving us to adore in silence. Not 
that we are here to disown our reason ; God is no absurdity as 
three persons more than as one. Fully satisfied of this, we are 
only to love the grand abyss of God’s majesty thus set before 
us, and rejoice to fall into it, there to bathe and submerge our 
finite love, rejoicing the more that God is greater than we 
knew, taller than our reach can measure, wider than our 
finite thought can comprehend. 

Neither will it do for us to suffer any impatience, or be 
hurried into any act of presumption, because the Trinity of 
God costs us some struggles of thought, and because we cannot 
find immediately how to hold it without some feeling of dis- 
turbance or distraction. That is one of the merits of the Trinit;, 
that it does not fool us in the confidence that we can perfectly 


know and comprehend God by our first thought. Simply, 
because God is too great for our extempore and merely childish 
comprehension, he ought to be given us in forms that cost us 
labor, and put us on a stretch of endeavor. So it is with all 
great themes. The mind labors and wrestles after them, and 
comes into their secret slowly. Let no shallow penieee 


turn us away then from this glorious mystery, till we have 
given it time enough, and opened to it windows enough by 
our praises and prayers, to let in the revelation ofits glory. Let 
it also be an argument of modesty with us, and a welcome com- 
mendation to our reverence, that so many friends of God and 
righteous men of the past ages, such as bore a greater fight 
than we, and grew to greater ripeness in their saintly walk, 
bowed themselves adoringly before this holy mystery, and sung 
it with hallelujahs in the worship of their temples, in their 
desert fastings, and their fires of testimony. And as their 
Gloria Patri, the sublimest of their a a is, in form, a 
hymn for the ages, framed to be continuously chanted by the 
long procession of times, till times are lapsed in eternity, what 
can we better do than let the vave lift us that lifted them, and 
bid it still roll on! Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 
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History of Chicago, by the Democratic Press. 


Report of the Committees respecting a Theological Semina 
ay the U rothoone 4 4 


Tue first of the documents named above appeared in Janu- 
ary of the present year ; it contains much valuable information, 
which, though local in its subject-matter, is adapted to interest 
every truly American heart. The book is mainly a record of 
statistics and events connected with the seen of Chicago 
and of the early settlements of Illinois. From this pamphlet- 
sketch we learn that the mellifluous name of this fertile and 
beautiful State was derived from the Illeni or Illinois Indians, 
who were the aboriginal monarchs of the soil. The poor red 
man himself has been pressed to leave the home of his fathers, 
but civilization has richly embalmed his name in the permanent 
records of history. 

The first white men who ever visited this State were Mar- 
quett and Joliet, two Jesuit missionaries, who explored this 
portion of the Mississippi Valley in the years 1662-3. Henni- 
pen and La Salle followed a few years later. Subsequently 
this tract of country was claimed by the State of Virginia, who 
ceded it to the United States, surrendering all her claims to the 
whole territory northwest of the Ohio river. From 1800 to 
1809, Illinois was attached to Indiana; in February of the latter 

ear, it was duly organized into a territory, and held its first 
egislative session in November, 1812. e Upper House of 
that body, consisting of five members, and the Lower House of 
seven, without a lawyer or attorney among their number, did 
up their legislative work for the territory, like sensible and 
honest men, who “ had a mind to work,” in ten or twelve days, 
and went to their homes, thus saving the Government cost, and 
avoiding the temptations incident to a protracted and tedious 
session. In the year 1818, this territory was formed into a 
State, and now contains more than a million of inhabitants. 


Two years since Illinois had only one railroad, and that was 
only forty miles in length. Now she has, according to exact 
estimates, more than two thousand miles completed, and before 
the first of January next, will have four thousand miles ; while 
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the number of roads already in process of construction, with 
their branches, amount to nearly eight thousand miles. There 
are already passing over these roads, to and from the city of 
Chicago, ninety trains daily. These roads branch into every 

ortion of the State, bringing the backwoodsman and the lone 
Sueiiee on the most distant prairie within convenient distance 
of a ready market, and thus making his acres correspondingly 
more productive. 

Chicago, though of mushroom growth, is rapidly organizin 
and maturing into a great commercial centre for an extende 
portion of our country, with its numerous veins and arteries 
running everywhere to convey intelligence and refinement, to 
excite enterprise and create wealth for the citizens. As late as 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, this place contained only six 
families of white inhabitants. The town of Chicago was in- 
corporated probably in 1833. The first Board of Trustees were 
elected in October of that year. Twelve or thirteen persons 
voted on the question of incorporation ; and now what has hu- 
man enterprise, under the guidance of Providence, bron = 
None but those who see the ninety or a hundred trains daily 
passing to and from the city, quickening commercial life, 
stimulating enterprise, not only through Illinois but throughout 
both the Bast and West—none but those who can personally 
compare the seventy thousand inhabitants of Chicago with the 
six families of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, can have any 
adequate idea of its rapid growth and the extension of its com- 
merce. A citizen, who entered this port, which is now cut by 
a thousand keels, in a log canoe, towed by the wild savage, 
and organized the first Sabbath-school, is still numbered in the 
ranks of Sabbath-school teachers, and yet is but in the meridian 
of life. The first church was organized in 1833, and the number 
of churches is now more than forty. During the six days a 
pointed to labor, there goes up from every quarter the music 
of toil. The harmony of science and art, under the direction 
of persevering industry, renders every department an exhibition 
of thrilling interest. "Whoever will take notice how, as months 
revolve, the prairie recedes from block to block before the ad- 
vancing city, will know that a civilization of no ordinary enter- 
prise and progress is here. Unless one stop his ears against the 
many combined voices of trade, whtere the very wilderness of 
nature is dissolving by the touch of labor and art, he will have 
impressive evidence that here are laying the foundations of 
many generations. That this is to be a great commercial mart 
—one of the greatest—needs not a ate art eye to foresee, nor 
a prophet’s tongue to foretell. From this inland port the hardy 
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sons of trade are to go forth, to cross seas, to traverse 
deserts, to explore the arcana of nature, and gather up the 
riches of continents ; so that in this magnificent emporium, it is 
believed, all manner of trades will be represented, and all kinds 
of merchandise exposed for sale, except “slaves” and the 
“souls of men.” Delo, like Nineveh, and Babylon, and old 
Tyre, its wickedness shall antedate its doom, and call down the 
scourge of God to execute it, we confidently anticipate that this 
garden city will sit as queen of these inland seas. But every 
rational hope of a destiny so glorious must rest upon a firm 
basis, else the strongest anticipations will fade into a splendid 
delusion—the fairest fabric which the imagination can rear will 
prove only as a vision that is not from God. 

We make specific reference to this city, which is, perhaps, 
without a parallel in the history of cities, ancient or modern, 
for the rapidity of its growth and the elasticity of its enterprise, 
because it is a very correct index of the whole Western country. 
It is the foreshadowing of a growth already commenced, on a 
, epee scale than has heretofore existed. The prosperity of 
this garden city is a condensed representation of those resources 
on which it is dependent for its thrift. 

Secular enterprise is laying down the substantial thorough- 


fares of these vast regions. Mammon, even, is sweating, and 

covered with dust, to develop the hidden resources which 

God will have brought out for the promotion of his cause ; and 

these vigorous movements by the children of this world, con- 

stitute a definite call upon the church, to gird herself for more 

strenuous and —— efforts. They should lose no time 
a 


in entering to possess the 
secular enterprise. 

Jehovah is emphatically assigning to this day and this gen- 
eration, the toil of laying foundations for generations to come. 
The benevolent forces under the Captain of Salvation, the 
teachers of truth, and all true philanthropists, are pressingly 
invited into the open and opening fields of the West. 

The “children of this world” have volunteered to excavate 
the harbors, pile up the stone and mortar, and lay down the 
extended rail tracks; and because this rough work is all need- 
ful in casting up a highway for the Redeemer’s kingdom, God 

atifies the laborers by giving them success. He sees how 
1e can use every stroke of the hammer and every thrust of the 
spade to advance his cause ; howbeit, they who often direct these 
efforts mean not so, neither do their hearts think so. It belongs 
to the church instrumentally to infuse the spirit of the Gospel 
into these openings made by secular enterprise. The disciples 


nd which is so freely laid open by 
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of Christ must breathe the soul of piety into this body which 
men of business are getting in readiness. There are founda- 
tions of far greater importance to be laid, than these visible 
outward structures ;—foundations underlying all that is phys- 
ical, and giving to all permanence and value. 

This widely extended country must have truth, justice, tem- 
perance, and a reverential fear of God, as the basis of its insti- 
tutions, and as pervading elements of society. Without some- 
thing of these, even the granite pillar and the marble column 
must ultimately fail to support the proudest works of art, and 
the richest monuments of industry. Man, whose body was orig- 
inally taken from the earth, is now stationed upon its surface, 
and as a medium between the Spiritual Creator and all inferior 
creatures, his character and natn has also been the medium 
through which the earth has received her blessings and her 
curses from God. Cursed is the ground for thy sake, and so it 
has ever been. Human character a d conduct have given to 
countries of renown, the elements of their fame. It is these 
also which have consigned many cities of the old world to in- 
famy. Man constitutes the chief importance of every city ; 
and the foundations of all things else pertaining to it, will and 
must be laid, according to the permanent character of its in- 
habitants. This cardinal truth speaks as witn trumpet tongue 
to all who are interested in what the future West shall be. 

Rome is not Rome forever, simply because built on seven 
beautiful hills, and under mild and tranquil skies, but, be- 
cause it is the city of the Cresars, and the senate, with her 
orators and statesmen, whose burning eloquence and sage 
counsels, though not vitalized by the soul of the Gospel, 
will yet live, so long as mind is able to appreciate the products 
of mind. Jerusalem is not the praise of the whole earth, 
because Mount Zion had peculiar geological features. But the 
temple of Jehovah was there, as the costly type of a better 
dispensation, to be ushered in with better promises. It was the 
temple with its nation of worshipers, at her altars, in fulfill- 
ment of a divinely appointed economy, whose closing scenes 
were the advent of the gospel kingdom. So, too, this Garden 
city, with all other cities of the West now in embryo, will ex- 
ist in future generations, according to the character which her 
living citizens will stamp upon her; and those will have the 
largest share in any good results, who now directly or indirectly, 
do the most at the foundations, and do it well. 

The first generation of a town or city has ordinarily done 
more to give it tone and direction, than many succeeding. 
These small begiunings contain the future expansion ; the unde- 
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veloped character of many thousands, is, as it were, condensed 
as a germ in a few minds and hearts. At this stage, every 
movement is pregnant with momentous issues. Hence, the 
builder at the foundations of society should especially labor 
to establish correct principles. 

We know that the multitude who think to build at this stage, 
do often take agitation and action as the first requisites of suc- 
cess; and truly, without some measure of these in the unform- 
ed state of society, there could be but little progress. And 
yet, the tongue of history and the voice of inspiration every- 
where affirm, that calm reflection and patient investigation, in 
search of sound principles and their proper application, is the 
only safe course; because, as men and communities think in 
their hearts, so are they in their lives. Principles make men, 
everywhere ; and their formative influence upon society, so far 
as exerted, will tend to make all outward things accord to 
this inward pattern. When God himself is about to effect a 
radical change in the conduct of men, he uniformly commences 
by a change in their principles and motives. If the principles 
are right at the outset, and continue so, the subsequent growth 
of character will not widely vary. That excentric backwoods- 
man of Tennessee, who once said on the floor of Congress, “ Be 
sure you are right, and then go ahead,” though rude in speech, 
yet possessed some of the elements essential to make the wil- 
derness bud and blossom as the rose. He advanced a funda- 
mental idea, without which no man and no body of men can 
be safely trusted to lay the foundations of society. We must 
plant sound principles first; upon this we may manfully build 
what neither time nor revolution can bear away. Indeed, that 
untutored orator of the western wilds did but echo another 
voice, which is higher than human, and has said, that the wise 
man dug deep and laid his foundation on a rock ; whose coun- 
terpart is the man, that, without foundation, built his house 
upon the sand. It is easier to commence upon the sand, and the 
builder can make more show with smaller effort ; but confusion 
awaits his hopes, and destruction will crown his work. Verily, 
it will fall when the storm beats upon it. The basis of a great 
city or state must have justice, truth, temperance, and a rever- 
ential fear of God, or the top stones can never be laid with 
any hope of fitness or permanence. The facts of history, both 
_ and in progress, are abundant in proof of this position. 

<ingdoms and thrones have often crumbled, not so much be- 
cause they were baseless, as, because the foundation was not 
of the right material. Constantine was a zealous builder in 
Christendom. He converted cities and countries not a few; 
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until beneath his sway the nominal professors of the faith were 
many. But these nominal forms soon disappeared and left the 
professors as those whom the blight of God hath scathed, be- 
cause the converted multitude had yielded to the fear of the 
sword, and not to the life-giving power of the gospel. 

The present Constantinople, strong as she may now be, 
though she may this time escape, has yet her ultimate doom 
surely written by the just Ruler of all nations, and she must 
fall; not because she lacks religious devotion ; not because her 
martial spirit is ebbing in the national body politic. She must fall, 
because the Moslem, professedly as God’s vicegerent, yet in the 
ane spirit of Antichrist, cut his way from his desert home 

rough human sinews. He crossed the Hellespont, sword in 
hand, and planted his foot on the Western World, professing 
to honor God, yet serving diverse lusts and passions, As sure 
as poper is true, he shall retire less proudly than he came, 
and history shall record of his capitol,— It was, but is not, 
and never shall be more under his control.” 

Paris, as the concentration of France, has fleets and armies, 
and science and arts in the "epee perfection, but she has re- 
jected Jehov2h and adopted the goddess of pleasure; she has or- 
dained the Sabbath a holiday, she has converted the church 
into a theatre, and substituted the stage for the pulpit. Her 
revolutionary upheavings, at short intervals, show that her 
foundation standeth not sure. Her fundametal principles are 
false, and, unless she reform her practice, will work her ruin. 
And these sister States of the American Republic, affiliated by 
one tie and linked to the same destiny, though the last and 
noblest born of freedom, have yet the plague-spot of oppression 
on their corner-stones. It has not been wiped away, and now 
it is widening and deepening. Let the favored sons of freedom 
vaunt themselves in our halls of legislation ; let them abuse and 
prostitute a generous sufferage, by hurling defiance at Jehovah 
and sneering at his ministers, while they go on proudly to ex- 
tend the domain of slavery. Will offended Omnipotence keep 
anger forever? Well may we tremble for our country, when 
we remember that God is just. 

Another element which is to lie at the foundation of many 
generations, is a comprehensive practical taste, which is de- 
veloped in the free exercise of a strong common sense, directing 
in the proper adjustment and right use of sound principles. 
Too much of one thing is not good, especially when its 
excess excludes other things equally good and more useful in 
their proper proportion. e notice some workmen at the 
foundation of society, who do not wisely proportion their ma- 
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terials. They employ, too exclusively, one or two elements, 
which, indeed, are admirable in composition with others of 
equal importance, yet when alone, are unadhesive and weak. 
If a few of the virtues are cultivated to the almost entire neg- 
lect of others equally important, though not as prominent, the 
foundation will not be fitly framed together; it will be loose- 
jointed and destitute of the cementing elements, and liable to 
tall apart easily. We notice some foundations in process of 
construction that appear admirably fitted to rear lone shafts and 
columns, or for carrying up a single corner, which would be 
splendid if accompanied with other proportionate parts of an 
entire edifice ; but taken alone, they have a deformed and even 
threatening aspect. Such is emphatically the result when 
temperance, or the cultivation of the social element, or anti- 
slavery, or whenever any one relative duty is dwelt upon and 
inculcated as substantially containing the whole law of God, 
and embracing the whole duty of man. No one of those iso- 
lated ideas can constitute the broad and symmetrical foundation 
for many generations. As well might we place one or two 
stones under one corner of an edifice, and then endeavor to build 
upon it in fair oy ortega and many stories high. Even one 
generation built upon such a foundation will topple and reel 
under the instability of its own position. Such a base is too 
narrow for even one generation, much less can it be the foun- 
dation of many generations. 

Again, good habits are excellent material at the foundation 
of society. 

Cities and communities have habits as well as individuals. 
Indeed they will and must have them. Habit ordinarily results 
from the repeated use of a principle; but the best intentions 
may be neutralized by an imperfect practice, until wrong 
habit is confirmed, even where right intentions exist ; and when 
this is done, bad habit reacts upon a good principle, and often 
destroys it. He who fully believes in the Divine command- 
ment, may carelessly observe the Sabbath-day, with gradually 
increased violations, until a confirmed habit of desecration 
will obliterate the principle. Thus they who commence by 
slighting a duty, end in enying a truth. The principles of 
the temperance man may inhere so loosely, that his waning 


practice may, at length, confirm him in a habit of indulgence, 
and consign him to hopeless inebriation. 

In a forming state of society, there is ever a strong tendency 
to depart from general principles, for the sake of a present 
convenience; but frequent departures of this kind are the 
little foxes which destroy the choice vines of habit, and prevent 
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the promised fruit of ripe excellence. The good habits of a 
community are its body-guard; and are no less important to 
corporate ‘bodies than to individuals. They are strong defenses 
against the inroads of temptation, and also against the outbursts 
0 — and impulse. ey often, as it were, constitute the 
balance-wheels of character, and carry it steadily forward over 
many hard places, where the mainspring of principle alone 
would be hardly sufficient. As good Richard Cecil has quaintly 
suggested, it is not enough that men and communities make up 
their minds to do right, they must also make up their bodies 
to carry into practice the right convictions of the understand 
ing; and all builders at the foundations, whether in the family, 
the Church, or the State, must untiringly strive for the form- 
ation of good habits, as only second to the possession of correct 
principle. Confirmed habit in right doing, constitutes a kind 
of omnipresent, inspiring genius, and secures a perpetuity to 
correct moral action; while a community without established 
habits of virtue, is worse than “a city that is beaten down and 
without walls ;” because it is fully open to the attacks of out- 
ward temptation, and does not exert the moral ability which is 
requisite to create a defense. 

ust here is a grand, and often ruinous failure, when corporate 
bodies and mass meetings pass strong resolutions, which they 
seldom carry out, for want of well established habit. The 
world is, indica, full of paper morality ; and yet the currency 
is of little value, because the corporations which issue it, so 
seldom redeem it with real coin. 

These three things, sound principle properly adjusted in 
practice by a strong and comprehensive common sense, and per- 
manently incorporated by fiwed habits, constitute the substantial 
basis for a healthful tone of morals, and an elastic vigor in a 
community. When destitute of these, in their suitable propor- 
tions and requisite strength, the social body, as it — up, 
will, to carry out the figure, be feeble, sickly, and deformed, 
or wild, erratic, and monstrous. Where sound principles, good 
common sense, and correct habits exist, there only needs the 
higher life of true religion breathed into the soul, and that 
community has foundations that will sustain a superstructure of 
generations, not only compact — but adorned with 
goodly stones, many of which shall be polished after the sim- 
ilitude of a palace. 

The elements of foundation, to be properly inwrought, must 
be laid in the family. They should enter into the very germs 
of being. They must be patiently inculcated in the nursery, 
shaping the tender twig, so as > give a right direction to the 

5 
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future tree. They must be impressed in the school with line 
upon line and effort succeeded by effort, in toilsome though 
certain iy till they shall have shaped the growing pur- 

ose, ti ey shall have modified the forming temper, and 
irected the will of developing manhood. These fundamental 
requisites should mature and ripen in the Church, so that this 
divine institution, baptized with the Holy Ghost, shall rear up 
its strong men for action, its stable men for firmness, its wise 
men for counsel; real men, God’s noblemen, to do right man- 
fully the work of the Church and the State. From such be- 
ginnings, perseveringly carried on, will arise Christian mer- 
chants, who will possess all the elasticity and ardor which are 
essential to successful enterprise, connected with the safety of 
a sound moral character ; men who will ever be more diligent 
in business than others, and yet not bow down to the God of 
this world. There will arise Christian mechanics and artists, 
who will exhibit a deeper skill and show a better taste than 
others, for virtue and piety invigorate the human powers, by 
relieving them from their enfeeblin influences. At the same 


time these will be themselves the firm pillars of society; the 
substantial support of all good institutions. From such be- 
ginnings there will arise Christian statesmen, to whom all will 
not be fair in politics, and with whom a party will not be more 


recious than a principle. These men, while they act in the 
ear of God, and for the good of their fellows, will not barter 
liberty for fame, nor blaspheme God to secure a reputation 
among men ; but will write holiness to the Lord upon the com- 
mon pursuits of life, and use themselves as fait stewards of 
the ability which God has given them. 

This building at the foundation is responsible work ; because 
every fature interest must depend upon it, and be more or less 
affected by it. Generations yet unborn will arise to bless or 
curse the present generation of founders, according as they 
shall do their work well or badly. He who toils at these efforts 
is at work for all time on the grandest scale. Thus situated, 
everything present is related to the future. Every. decision of 
the will, every expression of sentiment, and every civil act, 
is a live seed cast into the quickning soil, whose age aS 
fruit a multitude must taste, and find health to body and soul, 
or poison and death. 

ork at the foundation is dificult for many reasons ; and no 
progress can be made in it, without self-denying effort, and 
rsevering toil. Building up is often not the first work to be 
one. When God commissioned the prophet to this very kind 
of labor, the first part of this commission was, to root out and 
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to pull down, to destroy and to throw down; atruly concise 
resentation of the pepesery work of a foundation builder. 
ow much rubbish is there often to be cleared away; how 
many opposing entrenchments to dislodge, before the workmen 
can take the first step at planting and building! There is a 
vast amount of effort and expenditure, that never shows above 
ground; to the superficial observer it is all out of sight. The 
multitude will not look upon it with any appreciation. Hence 
in the social fabric, this fundamental labor must ever be done 
by a few; and if these few, while at their work, escape the 
taunting criticism of the many, it is all they can anticipate 
until, as it were, they get above ground, where their work will 
show to advantage, and be appreciated by all. The many can 
only be allured and enlisted, by that which appeals to the senses, 
and promises an immediate remuneration. Nothing is more 
void of interest, nothing appears more unprofitable, than a 
foundation when considered apart from its relations to a super- 
structure, as yet future; and no marvel, if those who have not 
the power to see things invisible, should be discouraged before 
they commence. If there were to be nothing beyond, who 
would not refuse to enter the list of builders at this stage? 
From its very nature the work is one which will be neglected 
by the mass of the people. Hence it is a work which will never 
be remunerated, according to its intrinsic importance. The 
majority will only work freely upon that which will bring an 
immediate and satisfactory return, either in pleasure or profit. 
But he who toils in carefully laying the cornerstones of socie- 
ty, must look to the future for his pay-day. Ordinarily, he 
must be willing to have his fellow-laborers few in number, 
while he looks to a higher sphere than human for remunei ation. 
The generations to come will rise up and call him blessed; but 
not often will any praise, till he has passed from the scene of 
toil. When he is weary, and thinks of rest, he must often look 
to the heavenly mansions in his Father’s house, as the nearest 
place where he will be heartily welcome, to sit down with the 
cheering reception of “ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” It is true that the eye 
of faith can see things yet invisible, as realities, and live 
them. Hence the founder who goes to his work understand- 
ingly will not be discouraged, under the prospect of waiting. 
That future hope will be his blessing now; and he will perse- 
vere with fortitude and cheerfulness, often faint, yet ever pur- 
suing. Well may the fellow-laborers of such a work, though 
few and toilworn, animated by the same ennobling pepe 
sing and shout to each other. While the good work goes’ on 
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under the direction of the Great Master-builder, the good they 
will do will be a true luxury ; and they will be superior to the 
circumstances which surround them. They will halve their 
sorrows by mutual relief, and double their joys by sharing each 
other's. 

Thus, the ambassadors of Christ, if they would do the most 

ood, must be able to preach the doctrines with a practical ef- 
fect; no matter how loudly the high pressure reformers vocif- 
erate that the West needs only practical preaching, since no 
—— ever can be practical which has not a substantial 
oundation. Duties grow from living doctrines, as directly and 
naturally as the pees and branches, and leaves and fruit, grow 
from the root which bears them. No duty will be long per- 
formed in a community, or live in a yew § after its doctrinal 
basis is overthrown. Ministers who would make places, must 
especially care for the stranger who is far from the sanctuary 
of his fathers and is ready to appreciate a friend who will sin- 
cerely care for him, and bind up his bleeding heart in seasons 
of trial, while the multitude pass by on the other side. 

The class of men requisite for this work need some fitness 
corresponding to the kind of employment given them. Impul- 
sive temperaments cannot be safely trusted here. The result of 
their spasmodic toil will exhibit too many showy beginnings 
with evanescent endings. Men who think more of promotion 
than of duty, more of popularity than of usefulness, had better 
enlist where there is fairer prospect of immediate pay in their 
own coin. All who are mainly encouraged or depressed in 
proportion to the show they can make with hasty efforts, must 
wok on other departments than at the foundation, since there, 
they must toil incessantly and often long, and have little to ex- 
hibit as the fruit of their effort. A'l, however, who are willing 
to rely on the Great Master-builder, and be satisfied with the 
encouragement he shall give, all who are guided by sound 

rinciple, rather than by caprice, and derive more satisfaction 
in the faithful discharge of duty, than in the reception of ful- 
some applause, may confidently anticipate some good measure 
of success. Men should remember that faith must work before it 
can realize. Those will best succeed who are not looking for 
a place, but designing to make one; who intend to persevere 
tilt they have secured for ¢¢ such a degree of completeness, that 
the people will appreciate the workmanship under which they 
have been moulded, and in turn remunerate the laborer for 
his toil. 

The hope of doing something to rear some such men on the 
field where the work is to be performed, has stimulated the 
movers of a Theological Seminary in the Northwest. 
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It is anxiously asked who will go for us, and whom shall we 
send into this great field? andecho answers, whom? The West 
cannot rely upon the East for men who will come a thousand 
miles when they can hear of a good place vacant, and yet, who 
if the place is filled before they reach it, will speedily retrace 
their steps, believing there is nothing for them to do whither 
they went. There must be in the Westees ministry a greater 
resemblance to apostolic simplicity and earnestness and self- 
denial ; else as it would seem, nothing but a miracle can do 
the work which is rapidly accumulating there. Some spiritual 
die would seem to be needed, which, under the pressure of the 
Holy Spirit’s influence, will furnish men more nearly of the 
right stamp ; such living and impressive examples of the ex- 
cellence of piety, as shall be not only epistles read and known, 
but effective agents who are willing to suffer the loss of all the 
luxuries and elegances, and many of the comforts of life, that 
they may win Christ, and secure for him a peculiar people, 
where now he is scarcely known. 

Churches, as workshops for the Great Master-builder, well 
— with workmen who need not be ashamed, are ab- 
solutely essential to the progress of the foundations for many 

enerations. These facilities to the spread of vital godliness in 
this vast land, are its chief promise even for the life that now 
is. They are needed to impart value even to temporal substance. 
True piety gives value to real estate. By nature men are relig- 
ious beings; and their practice will ever develop some kind of 
religion. Atheism was never a native product of the human 
mind. An atheist was never born ; and yet, noreligion except 
true godliness is permanently = No other is fitted fully 
to develop and harmonize the susceptibilities of the human 
soul. No other will control and direct properly in work- 
ing happiness for society. All other religions introduce de- 
rangement, and perpetuate discord. Infidelity is usually em- 
braced as a hopeful refuge from the discomforts which a spuri- 
ous religion works on the heart. True piety, therefore, enrich- 
es everything which is used under its influence; and, as there is 
much land yet to be possessed through these vast States and 
territories, the Christian family, the common school and the 
evangelical church, are greatly needed to stamp the ore with 
the image of Christ and the superscription of a pure Christian- 
ity. Tenements, house lots, and farms, are worth vastly more 
in portions of a city or country, which are pervaded by a 
healthful religious influence. Every rational parent knows 


that his y gen children have a higher nature to feed and 


nourish, than merely the animal; and if any do not know 
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this, they are truly in need of an influence which will impress 
them with the fact, so that when they buy a home for their dear 
ones, they may duly consider what kin of moral atmosphere 
is to surround it. e pure morality of a place allures a better 
class of citizens, and in this way reacts to increase still more the 
value of property. This better class of citizens improves still 
the state of society, and hence the upward progress is continu- 
ally accelerated. 

When this view is taken of territory, as the grand arena of 

robation, with reference to the life to come, piety appears 
in its highest value as enriching it. When vital godliness enters 
directly into the foundation which is laid for the time to come, 
and duly exerts its formative influence on general character, it 
does in no small degree convert men of industry and secular 
enterprise into valuable auxiliaries for securing permanent trea- 
sure, where moth and rust doth not corrupt. it is when the re- 
sponsible agent honors the Lord with his substance, and devotes 

e fruits of his increase to the spread of the gospel, that wealth 
appears on its grandest scale of profit. When by its consecrated 
use, it seems to join this life directly with the life to come, and 
make of the two states of being a continuous one, it is no long- 
er “ filthy lucre,” but the precious gift of God, used to magnify 
the goodness of the giver. Territory under the prevailing in- 
fluence of impiety, bears no comparison in value, with territory 
hallowed with piety and maturing the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness ; for the revenue of each to the grand Proprietor must 
determine their relative value. 

The piety of a community, while it works and imparts the 
richest value to all things temporay, at the same time builds 
across the river of death and secures a treasure-house on high, 
while the impious man can carry nothing over but sin, and the 
influence of this he would gladly leave behind. When the 
godly man leaves the went, he is going directly to his chief 
possessions, never more to be separated from what he holds 
most dear; while the impious man leaves behind all that he 
has labored for, and all that he loves; and no power in the 
universe will ever a put him in possession of his idols. 
Whereas, foundations laid on principles of piety will never be 
destroyed. The material forms and conventional fabrics will be 
dissolved and pass away. But these are only temporary, lead- 
ing to that more substantial goodness and excellence, which 
when once established, rest on the power of God himself, and 
defy all change. No finite ability constitutes the value of 
acres and states peopled with human beings who are animated 
by such a spirit. With this view, let any one contemplate the 
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almost boundless territory, now little better than a moral wil- 
derness, which is yet 19. be enriched or impoverished by the 
moral character and influence of those who hall possess them, 
and the heart gushes with unutterable desire, that this raw ma- 
terial for future republics may speedily be secured to the king- 
dom of Christ. Surely all those whom Providence has appoint- 
ed to lay the foundations of many generations, cannot Eat ex- 
pend their utmost energies to take possession of the land and 
consecrate it to Christ and the church. 

With such a work in prospect, any hope of a school of the 
prophets, with advanced facilities for entering the field and 
promising an increased number of laborers, is cherished with 
an intensity which no other could impart. Over all these vast 
plains where population is spreading almost with the rapidity 
of the morning light, there need be speedily erected churches 
as moral light-houses to concentrate and then diffuse the influ- 
ence of the Sabbath day, and to shed on the people the sweet 
and transforming power of the gospel. These, on the wastes of 
habitable space must be set up ‘before the character of the 
people is formed into a fixed provincial infidelity, else our most 
sanguine hopes must perish in disappointment. It is not enough 
that we have in our cities and large towns, many strong holds 
and fortified places for Zion. The value of these, indeed, can 
scarcely be overrated; and the best doctor of divinity in the 
best of them, is none too good to occupy the most inconsidera- 
ble of these high places. But while the church ought to do 
these things, there are other things of far greater importance 
which should not be left undone. 

The gospel, both in its spirit and object, is diffusive ; and its 
professors should be eminently such in their efforts to do the 
will of their Master. The high priest at Jerusalem said, 
“ Come up all ye tribes round , and worship on this Zion. 
But Christ, taking the same platform in his last command, 
said, “ Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Both were adapted to their respective dispensations. 
The last command, however, is the one which reaches to our 
day, and the mission is not fulfilled in a City or State until the 
gospel is spread through all the ramifications of society. 

e tendency to centralization in civi! affairs, is justly re- 
garded as one of the dangerous elements of the State. But 
centralization in matters of religion is still more dangerous. 
History is filled with the monuments of its folly, and the dearth 
it has ever brought upon the spirit of piety is too deep to be 
forgotten. Where a central organ is unduly pampered with a 
surfeit of nutrition, the extremities must remain lean and im- 
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poverished ; and this is a morbid state of any system. Again, 
when we consider the cardinal fact, that the rich and the poor, 
and, to a great extent, the city and the country, extensively 
change places every second or third generation, the children 
of the wealthy degenerating, because not obliged to develop 
themselves by personal effort, and the children of the poorer 
classes rising in the opposite scale, because necessity is the na- 
tural parent of enterprise ; how important that all should be 
born under gospel influences and grow up under its power 
so that when the revolutions of Providence shall bring the 
obscure up into notice and give them the reins of influence, 
oF may have the spirit of the wee pervading their hearts 
and regulating their conduct. Under a government like ours, 
where the rulers and chief men come from every department 
of society, there is no safety but in educating and evangelizing 
all the people. 
The maturity of such a work must arise from small begin- 
nings, distributed through many places, and self-denial on the 
art of the laborers must enter largely into the enterprise. It 
1s no more to be anticipated that churches, strong and inde- 
pendent, will spring up in the destitute portions of this country, 
than that a child will be born with the strength and maturity 
of manhood ; and, ordinarily, it is as unreasonable to wait for 
the instantaneous advent of such a church, as it is to anticipate 
such a birth in the physical world. Such delay amounts to 
waiting for destitution to supply abundance. Feebleness is 
the law of natural birth, and the spiritual follows this natural 
order, with hardly any exceptions. Hence, the initial work of 
a good minister at the West, is, emphatically, not to find a good 
place, but to make one ; and unless the field can be supplied in 
some good measure, with laborers who will be content to lay 
foundations with scanty materials, and not seek to build upon 
the broad foundations which other men have laid, large por- 
tions of the moral wilderness must remain as they are. Any 
“school of the prophets,” therefore, which will qualify men in 
larger numbers to enter such a field, and labor to supply its ex- 
isting wants, will be recognized as a bright star of hope, worthy 
the announcement of heralds from the skies: for it would be 
the harbinger of glad tidings of great joy to many people. 
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Arr, II.—CLAIMS OF RELIGION ON THE STATE. 


Reuieton and the State are both necessities of man—the one 
8 ringing from the fact, that he is a religious, and the other, 

at he is a social being. Both are institutions of God, having 
their pear in the constitution he has given us. Both, if not 
directly bestowed by heaven, spring up spontaneously in every 
human society, and are found. side by side in the earliest and 
the rudest tribes. Both embody themselves in positive insti- 
tutions and claim authority. 

Accordingly they have always been closely related ; have 
always been most intimately intertwined, sometimes the State 
twining around religion, as in the case of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, and sometimes religion around the State, as among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 

But these two powers are far from having been always 
rightly or peaceably adjusted. The State often tries to sub- 
ordinate the Church, as in the case of Henry VIII and the 
Czars; and the Church the State, as in the case of the Popes. 
The history of the world reveals frequent conflicts between 
them, sometimes carried on on a large scale, and sometimes by 
petty acts of interference and aggression. 

Hence it has always been, among thoughtful men, a question 
of great and urgent practical moment to ascertain the true con- 
nection of these two closely related but often misadjusted vital 
 epicm of society. And the question, which in other nations 

as ever been regarded important, with ws is doubly important. 
For in our happy land each citizen is an indirect constituent 
element of the State. His own opinions and convictions have 
gone to create that invisible atmosphere of thought and oad 
pose, out of which law precipitates itself and becomes lega en- 
actment, and by which law, when established, is to be fanned 
with healthful breezes or blasted with pestilent airs, or torn 
with uprooting storms. The will of the citizen underlies the 
law-making and the law-executing process—underlies the State. 
Hence, in considering the claims of religion on the State, we 
are in reality considering the claims of religion on each man in 
his corporate capacity. 

But notwithstanding the importance of this subject, and the 
attention it has received, the public mind is by no means 
settled on it. Some exalt the claims of religion unduly, and 
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others those of the State; and thus these two are brought into 
frequent and dread collision. Few have borne sufficiently in 
mind the twofold operation of the kingdom of Christ; that 
while it is not of this world, and cometh not by observation— 
while it does its first work in the minds cf men, it does its 
second work in coming out into visible form, and residing in 
customs, institutions, and governments, moulded and trans- 
formed by its spirit. Hence few have found the true mean 
between the extremes; and there yet seems to be room for 
something to be said, by way of effort to gee and set 
— the Christian position which religion holds towards the 
tate. 

The following contribution to this object is given, not as 
being a full and scientific discussion of the subject, but as in- 
dicating some of the broad principles by which it is believed 
such a discussion must be guided. 

The great and all-comprehending claim of religion on the 
State is, that it should be regenerate and holy. Christianity 


has entered on a career of universal conquest; first the con- 
quest of men, and then of customs, institutions, corporations, 
and governments. She aims to carry out and embody her 
spirit in the extremities even of the livg frame-work of so- 
ciety. Accordingly she holds it to be as much the duty of the 


State as of the individual, to be born again from a life of 
selfishness, ambition, and worldly glory, to a life of universal 
love and justice, and supreme devotion to God. She demands 
that the government, as well as the subject, become devout; 
not only act piously, but be pious; and take the Sermon on the 
Mount as its guide, and not the maxims and policies of men. 

This is the comprehensive claim of religion ; but it is a claim 
nowhere responded to. All nations are yet in their sins, and 
in their national capacity unregenerate and unholy. There are 
pious law-makers and pious governors, but that does not make 
a pious State. The State is not a simple, but a complex indi- 
viduality, growing out, like a flower from the stock, from the 
population beneath it, and partaking of their character; and 
can only become pious when piety among them overbalances 
impiety, and puts forth a holy flower. pious Staté, there- 
fore, becoming truly pious only by an overmatching amount 
of piety beneath, is a raillennial hope, a golden but remote ex- 
pectation. 

We may see holy men sitting on thrones, or holy men occu- 
pying the seat of the chief magistrate, and we may see them 
gathering around them those of kindred spirit ; but not till the 
gospel has leavened the masses below and stamped its image on 
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them, will the State become holy—and that is the achievement 
of the distant future. Had Cromwell and the Puritan army— 
the governing forces of England at that time—been holy as 
men, they would not have been holy as the State; because, as 
a State, they represented and acted in the place of unholy En- 

land—and the State could only be made holy by first making 
En land holy, a triumph of the blessed era to come. 

ut though the State becomes regenerate by the toilsome 

and separate regeneration of the people; though its new birth 
is a process of religion’s travail prolonged through centuries or 
even millennia; though its consummation belongs to the ripe 
periods of the gospel, the prophetic age of Christianity,—yet 
religion lays this claim, its great and exhaustive claim, on the 
State: Have a new heart. tt holds this before it—as the daz- 
zling cross which shone from the sky upon Constantine—una 
proachable as yet, sublime, effulgent, but still its standard, its 
aim, its duty, in time its achievement: Be holy as your Father 
in Heaven ws holy. 

In the meanwhile, as the State is not regenerate, and cannot 
by a single act of compliance make itself such, but must wait 
for the slow advance of the gospel to overmaster the sin of the 
nation, religion contents itself by urging various subordinate 
claims, some of which we will proceed to consider. 

We begin with what may be called the prohibition claims. 

Religion claims of the State, as it is not regenerate, that it 
should not, in certain fitful moods, assume to act as if it were, 
and as if society had already reached its ideal condition. The 
State, being the organ of fallen man, and itself fallen, should 
not withdraw into an unreal dreamy region, and manufacture 

ure ideas, truths of reason, and abstract eternal principles into 
impracticable legislation, and then bring them forth to regu- 
late the actual affairs of life. 

It would be easy in this age, when so many principles and 
truths of pure reason are eliminated and current in public 
thought, for legislators to come forth with an ideal code—easy 
to enact the utopia of Sir Thomas More, or the Republic of 
Plato—easy to dignify—nay, degrade—the whole calender of 
abstract rights and rational principles by giving them a place 
on the statute-book. All this would be easy, and, had societ 
reached its ideal condition, natural and ‘well. But as it is, it 
would be a sad mal-adjustment. It would be a farciful snatch- 
ing at the millennial state, which religion itself condemns. It 
would be millennial legislation in pre-millennial times. It 
would be dragging the people by law whither religion only 
can bear them love t would be putting humanity into an 
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unyielding harness of perfection, no matter how unsuited to 
its proportions, and then crushing it into the requisite form and 
movement, thereby destroying its free life and giving it only a 
stunted and sickly development, and casting aside the means 
by which Heaven would carry it forward to the golden estate. 

Yet how many men come with ideas of pure reason, with 
abstract rights of men, with principles fit for actual ng i 
tion only in the ideal period, and demand legislation, immedi- 
ate legislation ; and, because it does not follow, storm the Con- 
stitution, the Church, society, and every thing supposed to stand 
in the way. Most fanatics and destructionists, in politics, it 
‘will indeed be found, are men who have been born out of due 
time—who have come, as it were, from the distant future, light- 
ed on some spark of millennial truth floating in our atmos- 

here, been set on fire by it—and are now wrestling with Prov- 
idence, men, and things heeanee they cannot kindle a general 
conflagration with it. 

Religion not only claims that the State should not adopt ideal 
and impracticable legislation for men not in the ideal status, but 
also that it should not stand between the individual soul and God 
in matters of religious duty. It should not attempt to force or 
control the religious conscience. It has no right to affect to 
represent the wili of Jehovah, and taking its position between 
God and man dictate religion and religious observances to the 
latter in the name of the former. God would have no irterven- 
ing authority between his own and the human conscience; 
for such authority can only bewilder and divert the mind from 
the true direction of its responsibility. Most unwelcomely, es- 
pecially, does the State obtrude itself in front of Him, and 
snatch the reins from his hands, and attempt to guide the relig- 
ious faith and observances of men. For the State absorbs 
obedience from Him to itself, has no power of infusing piety 
into the heart, and can only compel its subjects to move in the 
pace and over the roads of religion. Moreover, the motives by 
which it secures, or aims to secure, conformity, are gross, un- 
wholesome, and a premium on hypocrisy—on the one hand, 
the attraction of patronage, promotion, and social advantage ; 
and on the other, the repulsion of social or-civil disability, of 
the prison, or of the stake. 

Hence religion repudiates Establishments, State-creeds, and 
Vicegerents exercising authority in the name of Christ; and, 
though Providence may still tolerate them, it sweeps them 
from the domain of right like gossamar webs. It claims that 
each man should have, and be left to have by the State, periect 
freedom of religious movement towards God—save in those 
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cases where one would exercise this freedom in such a way as 
to infringe on a similar right of others, or directly to threaten 
and impair the material life of the nation. It claims that there 
shall be no legislation to affirm or enforce religious truth mere- 
ly because religioustruth. It claims, in short, that there shall 
be no State interference with this subject, save such as is neces- 
sary to secure the religious rights of men, and protect the na- 
tional life. 

Accordingly, in our land, the Jew may build synagogues, 
and the Papist churches and cathedrals, the Turk may erect 
mosques, the Chinaman pagodas, and the Mormon temples; 
and they may have all the civil and religious rights of other 
men—and the State not interfere, because they may not violate 
the rights of others, nor directly threaten the existence of the 
nation. But if the quiet and worship of Christians are disturb- 
ed on the Lord’s day by Sabbath profanations, it is the duty of 
the State to interfere—not with the special end in view of vin- 
dicating a —— of God’s law, but of protecting the rights of 
citizens an — good morals, without which the state itself 
cannot long exist. If one objects to the use of the Bible in 


= schools, the State has a right to insist on its continuance 
or the benefit at least of those whose conscience does not re- 
— it; not because it is the word of God, and it would 


ictate religious belief; but because it is the best book for 

teaching those public and private morals on which the very 
existence of the State depends, and because it is a religious 
right of the child to have it. To exclude it would be to inter- 
fere in matters of religion. And if it is found that the oath 
of an atheist cannot be relied on, the State may reject atheistic 
testimony, not because it is atheistic.—by no means,—but 
unreliable. 

It may be objected to the position that the State should not 
legislate on religious subjects farther than is necessary to secure 
the rights of all and to defer itself, that the worship of any other 
god than Jehovah was made a civil offense among the Jews, 
and idolatry was punishable with death. But it must be re- 
membered that Jehovah was their civil as well as religious Head, 
and hence that idolatry was in fact a civil as well as religious 
offense, a treason against the State. It directly undermined the 
State, and cast public contempt and rebellion in the face of the 
national Soveriegn. Accordingly it was the civil factor involv- 
ed, rather than the religious, that called forth the legal enact- 
ments against idolatry, and the various other forms of religious 
legislation among the Jews. The object was not to compel 
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men to love and serve God, but to make them good citizens and 
respect their national Ruler. 
eligion, therefore, allows no interference on the part of the 
State with the law of God, as such—no re-enactment of it, no 
jealous and punitive watching of its viclation. And if certain 
rtions of it may enter on the statue-)oox, it is because they 
on a civil as well as a religious character, ind are statutable 
for that. 

Religion also claims that the State should not attempt to 
settle purely moral questions, nor to enforce personal and _pri- 
vate virtue. The State is not to interpose in matters of private 
morality, unless they carry with them an infringement of public 
morality, or of the civil rights of others. Slavery is a moral 
wrong and demands legislation—not so much because it is 
morally, as civilly wrong. Intemperance is wrong, and de- 
mands legislation—not because it is a moral, but a civil misde- 
meanor. Manufacturing or selling intoxicating liquors for drink 
is an immorality and demands legislation—pot because it is an 
immorality, but a civil offense. Falsehood is immoral; but 
only,defamation and perjury rightly find a place on the statute. 
All forgery is against conscience; but only that to the damage 
of others, is properly against law. All anger is vicious; but 
only that passing over into abuse or injury, can law undertake 
to regulate. Thus it will be seen, that with questions purely 
and exclusively moral, the State has nothing to do, and, in re- 
lation to those of a mixed character, it is the civil, rather than 
the moral element, that calls out legislation. 

The position here is, that it is the civil element, and the civil 
element alone, which brings a question under the cognizance 
of theState. But it is not meant that, when it has been brought 
within the field of legislation, the moral element has nothing to 
do in indicating the kind of legislation tobe had. It has much. 
The civil factor brings it within the sphere of the State; but, 
as we shall hereafter see, the moral factor is to have a most im- 
portant influence in defining the proper enactments. 

Religion, therefore, claims that the State leave the subject of 
private virtue and private morality—virtue and morality, that 
in no way interfere with the rights of others or threaten the 
national life—with the individual, answerable only to con- 
science and God, that he may work out his own destiny and char- 
acter, in all its private relations, with none of the rude and 
gross compulsions of legal force upon him, but in the enjoy- 
ment of the highest admissible foskon. 

We have considered the prohibition claims of religion on 
the State. It claims that it should not dislocate itself from its 
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true place in history and legislate as if in the ideal period ; that 
it should not thrust itself between man and his , and under- 
take to regulate his religion—nor between man and his con- 
science, and undertake to regulate his private morality. 

Let us now pass to its positive claims. 

It claims, in general, that, while not directly interfering in 
matters of pure religion and morality, the State should foster 
both—while not usurping the authority of God or conscience, 
it should silently educate its subjects towards both. It should, 
by a mighty though unseen, educational process, lift them 
heavenward. So far from being indifferent to the spiritual 
good of men, that is the moral goal, towards which its compli- 
cated methods and out-reaching organs should be directed. 
It should breathe that silent, moral spirit, exercise that silent, 
uplifting power, which does nothing to hinder the gospel, but 
acts greatly for its furtherance. is is the general positive 


claim ; but this subdivides itself into several subordinate par- 
ticulars, some of which will be named. 

Religion claims that the State adapt itself to the moral culture 
of the material on which it acts, in such a way as to elevate, 
and not sink, thatculture. It should ony a position quite as 
high as the prevailing style of virtue—should certainly never 


fall below it—and then, as that goes up, should keep fully 
abreast of it. The necessity of this adaptation and parallel 
movement is clear. A style of legislation suitable for Con- 
necticut, would be very unsuitable for Paraguay. It would be 
of too high moral tone. It would take no moral hold on the 
people. As a moral educator, it would zm over their heads. 
‘And the legislation fit for Paraguay would root among our feet, 
and trip us down. 

God acted on this principle of adaptation, as Legislator for 
the Jews. In the Old Testament we must carefully distinguish 
—which is not always done—between God as the Eternal Law- 
giver, and God as the Jewish Lawgiver—between his moral 
aw, and what he devised as a national code. The one is per- 
fect and eternal; the other transient and adapted to the weak- 
. ness and low culture of men, yet calculated to raise that cul- 
ture. The one-is perfect, absolutely, the other perfect, in iis 
adaptations. The one is the reflex of the moral sublimity and 
glory of the character of God; and the other, it may be said, 
of the character of the Jews. In the one character, God gives 
the Ten Commandments; in the other, the laws relating to 
divorce, slavery, and the mode of punishing the violators of the 
Sabbath. The one code is given to regulate the inward spirit- 
ual life; the other, the outward civil and national life. In the 
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one, God makes no concessions; in the other, he modifies to the 
prevailing “hardness of heart,” and gives them in his own ex- 
pressive words, “statutes that were not good.” 

But this adaptation, which religion enjoins, is only for the 
purpose of a true and healthful elevation. Hence, as the pop- 
ulation advance, legislation must advance with them, and be 
still their educator. The slave code in Christian lands was once 
true to public sentiment; now it is behind it. Accordingly 
that code, instead of being an elevator, is a seducer of public 
morals. Licensing the traffic in alcohol was once abreast of the 
prevailing virtue; now it is not. Then such legislation was in- 
nocent ; now it bewilders and infects the public conscience. 

Again, religion claims, besides this adaptation and coincident 
advance of public law and public morals, that the State, in all 
its measures and methods, as far as they go, should act in ac- 
cordance with strict Justice and Right. _ It should not corrupt 
the public by —_ trifling with equity. The teacher should not 
set a vicious an glaring example of wrong. Though mainl 
occupied with civil interests, its moral influence will be incal- 
culably great and valuable, if in regard to these, it always car- 
ry the public conscience; if all its enactments and processes 
be right, though the work, in which it is at any particular time 
engaged, may not reveal a moral quality, the way in which it 
does it, will. It may build roads, or endow colleges, or do the 
most insignificant thing, in such a way as to set a public exam- 
ple of injustice, and do religion and morals a deal of wrong, 
or it may be occupied with a work of great moral moment, 
and yet pursue it so as to do vast moral injury. 

The aim of the Normans, after conquering the Saxons in En- 

land, to prevent assassination, was favorable to good morals ; 
But the method taken to secure this result, as related by Ma- 
caulay, by laying a heavy fine on every hundred Saxons among 
whom a Norman should be found slain, and presuming every 
person found slain to be a Norman unless proved to be a Saxon, 
was unfavorable to them. ‘The impression of the justice of the 
end was more than balanced by that of the injustice of the 
means. Such a law might prevent assassination, but it would 
corrupt conscience. If the Fugitive Slave law were open to 
no other objections, it is faulty in its methods, and thus a cor- 
rupt educator. To say nothing of the end sought by it, it 
travels towards that end, trampling on the hearts and moral 
instincts of men. And the recent rupture of the most solemn 
engagements by a notorious act of bad faith and treachery on 
the part of our National Legislature, in the passage of the 
Kansas and Nebraska Bill, has bred a canker in the public 
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morals which eats to the very vitals, and ages may pass before the 

ublic virtue will recover itself. there were nothing wrong 
in Louis Napoleon wearing the crown of France, there was 
wrong in his snatching it up by the hand of perjury and vio- 
lence, and setting a public — of injustice and treachery, 
which it would ~equire a long and virtuous reign to countervail. 

Now religion requires of the State, though mainly occupied 
with its civil functions, that both its ends and methods be 
right ; that it never sacrifice justice to short-sighted expedien- 
cy; and that—whether its legislation be primary or advanced, 
for serfs or lords, savages or Christians—it carry the conscience. 
It demands that the State should have, whatever its work, clean 
hands, washed in innocency. . 

Again, it requires that, in legislating on those civil subjects 
which also have a moral element, it should, as far as the prevail- 
ing culture will justify, clearly and fairly 7 bare the moral prin- 
ciple invo!ved, and plant itself on that. It is not enough to 
cross it; it should move along the same line. Jf death ina 
duel is in our day instinctively felt to be murder, though murder 
by the consent of the murdered party, religion requires that it 
be put on that ground by the statute ; otherwise the State will 
aid in bewildering the moral perceptions of the people, and 
corrupting their virtue. 

A law not merely edging on a moral principle, but resting 
broadly on it, has great educational power. It is a stupendous 
appeal to conscience—an august presence, like the pillar of 
RS te and of fire, shedding its own benignity on those behold- 
ing it, and moulding them into the same spirit. A law defin- 
ing a civil offense, as public conscience defines it, is well nigh 
as irresistible in the hands of the State, as the flaming sword 
turning every way in the hands of the Cherubim ; and it is as 
beneficent in its influence on public morals as it is irresistible. 

Here is the great excellence of the modern system of Temper- 
ance legislation, begun in Maine. It makes the civil offense 
coincide with the moral offense. It boldly espouses the prin- 
ciple, now discovered and acknowledged, that it is wrong to 
produce or sell a liquors, save for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes, and the arts. Itis the fearless embodi- 
ment of this truth. Other legislation has been about and 
across it—has endeavored to crowd in the sale and give it nar- 
row and respectable limits—has given the traffic a legal wor- 
riment by letting the officers of the law at it, provided they 
kept at a respectful distance. This seizes the monster by the 
throat. It makes no compromises with it. It and the public 
conscience occupy the same ground. And the way in which 

VOL. XI. 58 
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it has met with a response among pure-minded and uninterest- 
ed men, in all parts of the land—at once thrilling and combin- 
ing their consciences into a generous response and sympathy 
with it—shows what an immense moral power there is in law 
resting on an acknowledged moral principle 

And the same principle of seeking the moral basis in legisla- 
tion, should also be applied to adjust the kind and amount of 
the punishment of crime. The State should aim to have the 
penalty lay bare and cover—without overlapping or falling 
short—the exact relative enormity of the offense. True, the 
occasion and justification of punishment by the State, are the 
security and protection of society. True, a subordinate object 
not to be lost sight of, unless it conflict with the former, is the 
benefit of the criminal. But the right of punishment at all, 
has its ground in the ill-desert of the criminal ; and hence the 
penalty should always, as far as possible, be an index of his 
culpability. The law of self-defense is the justification of pun- 
ishment; but ill-desert is its ground, and should regulate its 
kind and amount. The State should make its gradation of 
penalties correspond to the gradation of crimes; otherwise, if 
these two scales be misadjusted, and a penalty high up be an- 
nexed to a crime low down, or a penalty low down an- 
nexed to a crime high up, the tendency will be to invert the 
moral perceptions of men and distort their consciences. En- 
glish law, which formerly made stealing, robbery, and murder 
alike punishable with death, occasioned great mischief, by con- 
fusing the natural sense of the gradations of crime, confound- 
ing the moral judgment of the people, and making them as in- 
different to the greatest as the leact crimes. 

Religion, therefore, claims that, where there is an acknowl- 
edged moral basis for legislation, it should be found ; that the 
State should pierce through the civil covering, and penetrate 
to that, and frame its enactments, both as to their subject-mat- 
ter and their pein, so as to accord with it. 

We have thus passed in review several of the particulars, 
into which the great claim of religion, that the State should 
exert a vast uplifting moral influence, divides itself. We have 
seen that the State should not only meet the public conscience, 
but join on to it at the point of its highest and most healthful 
expression, and in such a way as to carry it higher; that, as 
‘far as it it should act in accordance with the principles of 
right and justice, and present to its subjects the sublime and 
elevating spectacle of State innocence and righteousness; and 
that, in all possible cases, it should make the line of legislation 
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coincident with the line of acknowledged moral principle, and 
thus bear up the public conscience to a loftier altitude. 

For the purpose of gathering the whole into one view, let us 
by rapid steps traverse again the region over which this discus- 
sion has led us. Religion claims of the State, as the golden 
consummation, that it should be regenerate and holy ; but this 
result is reached only in the ideal future. Meanwhile it con- 
tents itself with subordinate and inferior demands: on the one 
hand, negatively, that it should not fitfully and foolishly snatch 
at visionary millennial ideas, and force them into impractica- 
ble law; that it should not thrusf itself between man and God, 
and embarrass his responsibility to Him; and that it should 
not. interfere with those moral questions which are detached 
from the rights of others and the public weal; and on the 
other hand, positively, that it should join itself on to the top- 
most wave of the public conscience, to swell a higher tide ; 
that it should act in strict accordance with justice and right, 
and so lift the _ to higher justice and right; and that it 
should in complex civil and moral cases, be careful to rest on 


the moral principle involved, and thus make law itself a vast 
moral leverage to lift them still higher heavenward. 
A State meeting these demands would be a sublime specta- 


cle—such as the earth has not witnessed, and may not witness 
soon. But what part of these claims can religion dispense 
with? In what particular have they been exaggerated? Have 
the negative been made too low, or the positive too high? If, 
then, these are the claims of religion, we have here the princi- 
ples on which all good men should combine for harmonious 
and healthful political action. Here the radical and conserv- 
ative should meet and join hands: the radical, for if these 
sitions are true, legislation in advance of them would defeat 
its own ends, and dwarf, rather than elevate, society ; the con- 
servative, for if they are true, legislation below them would 
also defeat itself by coming short of a healthful moral vitality, 
and thus weaken and impair the State, and in the end destroy it. 
No doubt the noisy and inconsiderate importunities, on the 
part of radicals, and the equally impatient and inconsiderate 
refusals, on the part of the conservatives, would mutually give 
way and melt into one, if these opposing elements of society 
should arise to a calm and dispassionate contemplation and es- 
pousal of truth. And it is believed that if the friends of reli- 
gion and the friends of the State would calmly look at the na- 
ture of the relation of the former to the latter, they might ea- 
sily find a common line of procedure lying not far one side of 
the one here indieated—walk in harmony and love—the State 
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be made vigorous and healthful by their union—innocence be 
protected, conscience vindicated, and society borne rapidly for- 
ward up the ascending scale of intelligence, virtue, and piety. 


Art. IV.—A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF THE NEBRASKA 
QUESTION. 


A ereat popular movement is always liable to be impeached 
on account of the exceptional position of some of its friends. It 
is always the policy of the opponents of progress to identify 
moderate and Arealthfal measures with the ultra progressives 


who may favor them. Even a movement to resist progress in 
a wrong direction may be compromised in the public view by 
the same sort of misrepresentation. The great movement against 
the a of Slavery, which has been provoked by the 


“ Nebraska Bill,” is thus impeached and attempted to be com- 
romised. Politicians who are wedded to the ultraism of 
lavery-extension, and the fanaticism of party spirit, stigmatize 

it, forsooth, as “ultra” and “fanatical.” It might be enough, 

in confutation, to point to the masses who are engaged in it. 

The most conservative men in the land are prominent among 

them. “The solid men of Boston” are in the opposition to the 

“Nebraska Bill,” as well as Mr. Garrison and Mr. Wendell 

Phillips. The clergy—the most conservative class in a Republic 

—the whole religious sentiment, of the North at least, is against 

the Bill. A writer in the United States Review, said to be 

a distinguished clergyman, attempts to stigmatize the clerical 

Protestants of New England, because Mr. Theodore Parker was 

of the number. It is only necessary to reply that there was but 

one Theodore Parker in the three thousand and fifty. It needs 
only common discernment to distinguish between him, and— 
not to say all—the mass of the three thousand and forty-nine. 

Very widely all who condemn the Nebraska legislation are 

assailed as “ Abolitionists.” Everybody knows that ninetenths 

of them are not Abolitionists. But we wish to go deeper into 
the merits of the case, and show that this movement is not the 
out growth of what is called “fanatical Abolitionism,” and to set 
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forth, affirmatively, a@ conservative view of the question or 
questions at issue before the country. 

I. The proceedings in Congress, respecting the new Terri- 
tories, tend to break down the control of the people over legis- 
lative action. It is true that in this country, in matters of 
national concern, we are governed by the constitutional legis- 
lation of Congress; but it is also true that the legislation of 
Congress itself should be governed by the known will of the 
people. The abrogation of the Slavery-restriction in the Missouri 
Compromise never has been, is not yet, the will of the people 
of these United States, not even of the South.* Not too much 
has been said of the manner in which it was forced through the 
House of Representatives, without a single petition in its favor, 
and in the teeth of the most numerous and weighty remon- 
strances that ever opposed an enactment of Congress. The fact 
is significant and alarming. The only conservative check on 
hasty and ruinous legislation is in the good sense, the caution, 
the deliberate public sentiment of the people at large. Distant 
be the day when the National Legislature shall again feel at 





* We instance not only the speeches against it of Southern members of Con- 
gress, who are sustained by their constituents—Messrs. Hunt, Cullom, Bell, and 
Franklin, and Mr. Benton, (whose defeat is not owing to his opposition to the 
Bill, nor does the public sentiment of Missouri separate from him on that 

uestion,)—but also to the explicit and emphatic statements of leading Journals. 
ery early in the discussion the Rich Enquirer testified,—“ If we look to 
the South, we will discover great variance of opinion on the Nebraska Bill. 
By many it is regarded with indifference, by some openly opposed, while the 
mass look upon it as a thing of so little practical good, that it is not worth the 
labor of an active struggle. There is no compact sectional sentiment at the 
South in favor of the Nebraska and Kansas Bill.” The Charleston Mercury said, 
“Never before has the Northern sky portended such a storm. Never before 
have the Northern press approached so near to unanimity in the cause of 
Abolition. Never before were all other issues so far buried, and the sentiment 
and voice of that whole section so united in war upon the South. * * * How 
is it at the South? All is calm and easy indifference. The thunders which 
come rolling from the North die away before they reach our latitude, or if heard 
at all are scarcely heeded.” The New Orleans Bulletin, in denial of the 
assertion of the Washington Union, that the South favored the repeal, said,— 
“ We believe that we are perfectly safe in saying that we represent, editorially, 
more planters than all of the Washington papers put together, and we have 
yet to meet one who does not look upon the introduction of the Nebraska Bill 
as ill-timed, ill-advised, and injudicious, if not positively wrong.” The Louis- 
ville Journal, after the Bill was passed, and its virtual restoration pro by 
the prohibition of Slavery in new States formed out of Nebraska and Kansas, 
declared,—* That neither for the application of the Wilmot Proviso to all ter- 
ritory coming hereafter into the Union, nor for the abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia, for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, nor for all three 
combined, would we have the people of the South withdraw from the Union, 
if they should be able to see any good reason for believing the North to be 
verned in the adoption of the measures in question, by an honest sense of 
uty, and not by a desire to exasperate, to insult, and to tyrannize.” 
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liberty to trample over it, in its heady and wanton purpose, to 
consummate measures prompted by the whim of the hour, the 
necessities of party, sectional influence, or political corruption. 
II. It is not to be denied, that nothing could have carried this 
Bill, against the known wishes of the people, zs — 
spirit. The movements of its friends illustrate both the peri 
—_ which Washington warned his countrymen in his 
arewell Address. After speaking of parties “founded on geo- 
graphical discriminations,” he proceeded to warn them, “in the 
most solemn manner, against the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party generally.” The “ geographical” parties he feared were 
“ Atlantic and Western.” His forebodings were, that “the 
people of the Western country” might have “advisers who 
would sever them from their and connect them with 
aliens.” The only source of alienation he discussed was, the 
danger of “suspicions” in that quarter, “ofa policy unfriendly 
to their interests in regard to the Mississippi.” Tr, hat contin- 
gency has become forever impossible. That great river, bearing 
a commerce vastly greater than the whole commerce of the 
States in 17 Frere he wrote—has now become a chief bond 
of Union; there are no warmer or firmer patriots than dwell 
on its banks and in the valley, whose gigantic trade it drains. 
Washington barely alluded to the danger of Northern and 
Southern parties; the predisposing cause thereof, slavery, he 
expected to disappear. Yet it is now unquestionable that this 
recent outrage on the sovereignty of the people was set on by 
sectionalism, growing out of the “ geographical discriminations ” 
of Slavery, and by a pitch of party spirit more desperate, iron- 
willed, and shameless than it was in the power of Washington 
to conceive. There is a law maxim on the construction of con- 
tracts, “ turpis est pars, quae suo toto non convent.” This maxim 
seems to have been carried over into the field of politics. We 
have no longer men, politically, only “members of the party.” 
The crowning virtue is to go wherever and however the organi- 
zation goes. The height of baseness is for a part to have con- 
science, principle, or opinion, not in blind conformity with the 
“whole.” Selfish ambition, inconsistency, personal and public 
corruption, sacrifice of the public good, even a bold and vicious 
contradiction of the integral, constituent principles of the party 
itself can be freely forgiven; but independence, poe judg- 
ment, a separation from it in policy, never. Small chance had 
the Nebraska Bill of being forced through Congress, in the teeth 
of the rising disapprobation of the country, until it was made 
“a party question.” And unless the contemplated action of 
the people successfully rebukes this unprincipled bond-service 
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to dangerous organizations, our legislation, and the interests it 
is appointed to and promote, will soon be altogether 
under the feet of party spirit, and Washington’s words have a 
terrible illustration, that in governments “ of the popular form, 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

iti The grave infringement of public faith and the corruption 
of public integrity by the Nebraska legislation, have been dwelt 
upon in print and in debate, in all parts of the North and West, 
as well as at Washington, with great force and justice. Per- 
manent tranquillity in the public mind without undisturbed good 
faith and public honor is “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” And 
none of the arguments for the repeal of the Missouri prohibition 
have in the least affected the general and ineffaceable conviction 
that the public faith, in some real and plain sense, was pledged 
to preserve it intact “forever.” Mr. Webster’s language in 
1850 was unusually emphatic, “an irrepealable law, beyond 
the power of the action of government.” We have read much 
ponderous and wearisome ‘es omachy to the effect that there 
was no faith pledged, that there was no compact, there being, 
in the nature of the case, no high contracting parties. The 
North and the South, one Con ional orator argued, were 


one body in Congress, and could not contract as if they were 
two. e common sense of the country is that the faith of the 
Legislature was = to‘ the country that the prohibition 


should never be disturbed. It was the work of the South, as 
the prohibition of ’87 had been before it. The latter enacts its 
six final articles as “articles of compact,” and the former is in 
the same spirit. The compact, if no other parties can be found, 
is between the existing States and those which should there- 
after be formed between 36° 30’ and the British line. And in 

ledging the faith of the National Legislature, it especially 
hunk the Slave States as part of the constituency of Congress, 
and as having an inducement to break faith. So far from not 
being a compact in any sense, it is such in several. It was 
not confined to one set of parties, but extended in its moral and 
sacred obligation broadly to three ; it was an agreement between 
Congress and the people, between the Northern States and the 
Southern, between the Old States and the future ones.* No 





* Mr. Douglas averred at Philadelphia that “the prohibition never went 
into operation, for the reason that the country was filled with hostile savages,” 
and that “now for the first time” it was proposed to make “the Wilmot 
Proviso” operative in Nebraska. This remarkable discovery was borrowed 
from the late Gen. Armstrong of the i ae Union. But, (1,) The Missouri 
prohibition was not the Wilmot Proviso. e latter disregards “ geographical 
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wonder then that Southern men denounced the repudiation of 
this long-plighted faith as “ shameless” and “ iniquitous.” The 
language of the New England clergy is not too pungent: “ We 
protest against it as a great moral wrong, as a breach of faith 
eminently unjust to the moral principles of the community, 
and subversive of all confidence in national engagements.” r. 
Houston applied to it the epithet “flagrant.” And it is part 
of our impeachment on purely conservative grounds, that if 
“acquiesced” in (as, thank God, it is not) by the people, it 
weld have been, in the fullest and most melancholy sense, a 
wholesale and gigantic debauchment of the moral sense of the 
nation. 

IV. The enactment respecting Kansas and Nebraska is an 
infringement upon equal rights. The term “equal rights” 
does not occur in the Constitution, for that document is one of 
practical legislation, not philosophical, or didactic, yet it is not 
to be questioned that the doctrine of equal rights runs through 
its em and is implied in the brief expressions of its pre- 
amble. And only the extremest school of pro-slavery ultraism 
will deny that the spirit and intent of the Seclanaian of Inde- 
pendence underlie the Constitution, that the latter is to be ex- 

ounded in harmony with the former, and that the sentiment 
of Hon John ©. Spencer is a sound one: that the Declaration 
is “the corner-stone of our confederacy, and is above all Con- 
stitutions and all laws.” The provision, then, (Art. 4, Sec 2,) 
that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States, grows out of the 
dictum of the Deolaration that “all men are created equal.” 
It was argued, in favor of breaking down the Missouri enact- 
ment, that citizens of Southern States should be allowed to go 
into the territories with slaves. Such a right—if such a right 
there be—must be derived from the Constitution or from the 
doctrine of natural equity. The Constitution says as 
about the rights of citizens of other States in the territories. It 
only guarantees them “in other States.” (Sec. 2.) If it is 
derived from this section by implication and analogy, then the 
right of slaveholding, not being guaranteed “ in other States,” 
cannot be carried, of course, even by implication and analogy, 





lines,” and ought to commend itself to Mr. D.—unless, indeed, he wishes only 
slavery to be free from the restraints of geographical lines. (2,) The prohibitioa 
being a negative enactment for the future, took effect at once. There was 
no necessity that other persons, not prohibited, should go ia and settle 
Nebraska, in order to its taking effect against those who were prohibited. (3,) 
It must of necessity take effect upon the slaveholders without the territory, in 
order to keep them out, being intended for slaveholders only. 
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into the territories. The Missouri Compromise took away no 
equality enjoyed under a just construction of the Constitution, 
or under any intelligible statement of the doctrine of equal 
rights. Southern men could go into Nebraska, under the com- 
promise, on precisely the same footing with Northern men, or 
with their non-slaveholding Southern neighbors, i. e. without 
slaves. If to be separated from his slaves is to be complained 
of, as degrading a Southron to an inequality, we are tempted 
to repeat My. Fessenden’s memorable query in the Senate, 
“ How many slaves must a Southern man take with him in 
order to be equal to a Northern man?” Or, if it is said that 
the Southern man is thus divested of his property, we reply, 
that this is a discussion of equality of rights, not of property. 
It is not necessary to the former that the immigrants into the 
territories should have any property at all. Or if it is said that 
it is a question of equality of property-rights, then we reply, 
that the Constitution does not extend to details of property 
rights on territorial soil; all that can be claimed under it, is 
equality of purchase of the soil, which carries with it indeed 
equality of enjoyment; and moreover the Compromise left un- 
touched a perfect equality of property-rights, viz, al/ such 
rights, except the peculiar and exceptional one of property in 
man; and thatit equally forbade to Northern and to Southern 
men. Every other species of property which a Northern man 
could carry into Nebraska, the Southern man could carry 
thither. It is a gross and reprehensible infraction of equal 
rights to grant to the slaveholders of the South, one sixty-fourth 
part of this nation—375,000 people out of 24,000,000—an extra- 
ordinary and disturbing property right over and above all that 
the citizens of the North possess. 

It was well argued in the discussion, both in and out of Con- 
gress, that if this Southern figment of equality is of necessit 
attached to the national domain, then wherever there is an inc 
of public land, even in a free State, slaveholders have a right 
to go on it with their slaves—especially if Congress has only 
the rights of a landholder in the national domain—such rights 
being the same everywhere, within the States the same as in the 
territories, organized or unorganized. This right no Free State 
will yield, and this argument no advocate of such a right 
in the territories can meet. The doctrine indeed contains 
one of the most fanatical and insulting demands ever 
made upon the North. The Constitution establishes an 
equality between freemen—not between freemen and slaves, 
nor between freemen and the masters of slaves. That im- 
possible political feat it does not undertake. If the people 
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of any State, on admission into the Union, choose to declare 
the households of freedom, and households of a mixed character 
—partly freedom, partly slavery—on the same footing, if the 
choose to subject their freemen to that unequal eqadiity, no 
and good. It is their own folly. Some of the new States have 
been too wise to do it. But the General Government has no 
right to subject the non-slaveholding freemen of the territories, 
whether they come from the North or the South, or from foreign 
shores, to that great and burdensome disadvantage. We do not 
choose to draw out the particulars in which that disadvantage 
consists. One is sufficient. They have a way at the South of 
getting their work out of their laborers without wages. This 
“institution ” of unpaid labor, this usage, local privilege, local 
law, it was claimed, should be permitted to be carried north of 
36° 30’. The reply of the North was, “No! you have it south 
of that line, while, on principles of strict equality, applied to 
‘all men,’ you have no right to it anywhere. We shall pay 
our laborers in Nebraska; equality does not require of us to 
grant you the peculiar privilege of getting your labor without 
pay. If it were an absolute right, instead of a wrong, you 

ave lost it by national prohibition, by lapse of time, and by 
acquiescence. The most indisputable and implicitly acknow- 
ledged of common law rights expire by limitation.” “ It is an 
ancient maxim,” says Blackstone, (2 Bl. Comm. 199,) “that 
no title is completely good unless the right of possession be 
joined with the right of property, (jus duplicatum.) And when 
to this double right the actual possession is united, (juris ¢t 
seisinae conjunctio, Fleta,) then and then only, is the title com- 
pletely legal.” 

But you claim what you never had in Nebraska, by right of 
ssession, or any other ingredient of title, what you never bad 

y common justice or the common law. If it were some pecu- 
liar institution or local law to advance freedom, after a third of 
a century of abandonment, you ought not to have the face to 
attempt to intrude it; but it is a local institution in derogation 
of freedom, in conflict and hindrance with the principles of 
equality, and it cannot be justly admitted.* 





* Mr. Cass, in what strikes us as much the best part of the best speech in 
favor of repudiating the Missouri Compromise, showed conclusively that the 
Southern notion of equality, if carried out, “ would strike at independent and 
necessary legislation ” in every territory, would require its jurisprudence to be 
regulated by the local laws of all the States, “not by its condition or by the 
wants and wishes ofits inhabitants, but by thirty-one remote Legislatures ;” 
that it would place the enslavement of apprentices, peonage, and white slavery, 
beyond the reach of territorial lawa, showin them to be introduced every- 
where, wherever the public domain exists, that it would displace “a harmo- 
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The Southern ultraism has triumphed in Congress. The 
culiar privilege, forbidden by the Compromise to the slave- 
older, has been wrenched from it. Perhaps the conservative 
North will now consider what is real political equality in a 
system like ours, and on what principles, in her free State Con- 
stitutions, the demand of the South is peremptorily and forever 
denied. Unless our reasoning is correct—unless this ground of 
radical conservatism, founded on the Constitution and natural 
equality, is universally adopted, to be defended at all hazards— 
there are perils before even the Free States, from this form of 
Southern ultraism, which have never yet been thought possible. 
V. Itis clear that the ancient and fundamental olla respect- 
ing Territories is violated by the principles of the new legisla- 
tion. Some of the advocates of the recent Organic Law go so 
far as to assert that Congress has no right of sovereignty over 
the Territories. Such a right has been always derived from 
Art. 4, See. 3, of the Constitution, and from Amendment 10— 
taken together. 

“The Congress shall have all power to dispose of and make 
all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the Territory or 
other Property belonging to the United States.” 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

The provision first quoted, it has been always understood, 
takes the subject matter out of the Amendment—being an 
explicit delegation of power. We are now told, however, that 
it gives Congress only the rights of a landed proprietor, that 
the “Territory” is here only treated as property, and the 
“needful rules and regulations” are simply eles or the con- 
trol and disposal of the,soil. This astute discovery reduces the 
province of Congress to the measure of the land system which 
applies to public lands in organized States, and indeed abolishes 
the distinction between them. The Territorial government 





nious system of jurisprudence” by a mixed system, measuring the rights of 
inhabitants “ by the places whence they came, with different codes for differ- 
ent immigrants,” with aristocracies of the most odious kind, “ favored classes 
holding property prohibited to the rest of the community ;” that it would make 
each local Legislature “ merely a chamber to register the laws of the States by 
virtue of which the property (exempted from the lex loci) makes its entrance 
into the new jurisdiction ;” that finally, by a swift reductio ad absurdum, “ it 
would enable the slaveholder to overcome the local legislation by introducin 
his slaves where they are prohibited, in order to place him on an equality wi 
the man who cannot hold slaves by the laws of his own State; and then it 
enables the latter to purchase and introduce s!aves also, in order that the ine- 
quality created by equality may itself be made equal!” 
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shrinks to a mere land-office establishment, nothing more. The 
business of such a Territorial establishment would be “ to dis- 
pose of” the lands. The Constitution, however, gives an addi- 
' tional “power to make rules,” &c. The “ primary disposal 

of the soil,” and power to make “ regulations” respecting 
that, were reserved to Congress in the Ordinance of ’87—even 
after States should be formed on the soil of the Northwest 
Territory.* Did the Constitution merely give—by supereroga- 
tion—in that case, what was already reserved in the Ordinance? 
The word “Territories,” indeed, is not in the Constitution. 
There was then but one Territory. Mr. Jefferson speaks, plu- 
rally, however, of “permanent” and “temporary States.” All 
the Fathers of the ublic regarded the ancient policy as 
constitutional. As early as May 26, 1790, the framers of the 
Constitution organized just such a Territorial government, by 
Congressional enactment, under Art. 4, Sec. 3. And to “put 
down” more completely this political discovery of 1854, it 
only needs to be added, that at the very time the Constitution 
was formed just such a Territorial government was in exist- 
ence, and such governments have been continued by new 
enactments on portions of the same soil, (the Northwest Terri- 
ritory,) until the present day. 

A superfluous demonstration of the folly of this new consti- 
tutional discovery may be noticed in the fact that the Nebraska 
Bill implies this very right of Congressional sovereignty which 
some of its advocates deny. The formal grant to the people of 
a Territory, in an organic law, of the power to “settle” any 
subject of legislation, necessarily implies the right to withhold 
that power, and this as necessarily implies the right, in the 
withholding sovereignty, to settle that subject itself. It is 
impossible to enact on the subject at all, in the organic law, 
without implying a claim of sovereignty over it, except 
simply to disavow such sovereignty, which the Nebraska Bull 
does not do. So with the vexed subject of non-intervention. 
“ Any law,” says the Hon. H. Bennett of New York, in one of 
the most quietly logical of the multitudinous speeches in Con- 
gress, “any law contains intervention if it speaks upon the 
subject, whether it says slavery shall be admitted or slavery 
shall not be prohibited.” It is precisely the same “ interven- 
tion” with that of the Missouri Act. And “here is a bill,” 
says Mr. Bennett, “ filled up with provisions respecting slavery, 
all of which are to be enacted upon the true principles of non- 
intervention ! Wherever slaves can be held as property, that 





* The Nebraska Bill also retains it. 
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is not free, but slave territory, whether there be a single slave 
or a thousand there ; its character has been changed from free 
to slave territory by act of Congress, and operation of law. 
And that is directly to legislate upon the subject of slavery— 
that is intervention in its fullest extent—if you cannot affect 
that, your legislation is idle ; if you can, it 1s intervention |” 

The fact is, this term “non-intervention” is a bald misno- 
mer. It came into our political vocabulary with Kossuth. But 
it applies properly and only to the unlawful and arbitrary 
interference of a foreign government. It means that the gov- 
ernment of one people is not to meddle with the affairs of 
another people. e real thing meant by its use in the 
Nebraska question is non-legislaticn. It is an abandonment of 
control by the supreme power over its own domain. It is, 
quoad hoc, a dissolution of government. Who ever heard of 
a Legislature having no right to “interfere” with its own 
citizens ? 

So with popular sovereignty in the Territories—“ squatter 
sovereignty,” as it is euphoniously termed. We know what 
> Sovereign State” is. But whoever heard before of a 
“ Soverei Territory? Gen. St. Clair (and not Gen. Cass) 
is the author of this long discarded theory. Is it any wonder, 
that, when he declared to the Constitutional Convention, 
assembled in the Territory of Ohio, in November, 1802, “ for 
all internal affairs, we have a complete Legislature of our own, 
and in them are no more bound by an Act of Congress, than 
by an Edict of the First Consul of France,” President Jeffer- 
son should have directed his Secretary of State to address him 
in the following terms: je 


“Sin: The President, observing in an address lately delivered by you to the 
Convention held at Chilicothe an intemperance and indecorum of language 
towards the Legislature of the United States, and a disorganizing spirit and 
tendency of very evil example, and grossly violating the rules of conduct en- 
joined by our public station, determines that your commission of Governor of 
the Northwestern Territory shall cease on the receipt of this notification. 


I am, &e., James Mapison. 
“ Arrnur St. Cram, Esq., Chillicothe,” 


“The — of squatter sovereignty?’ The sagacious author of 


the first No. of the Federalist observes, that “a dangerous am- 
bition more often lurks behind the specious mask of zeal for 
the rights of the people, than under the forbidding appearances 
of fi for the firmness and efficiency of government.” It will 
not be strange if the conservative judgment of the country 
should be, that the revolutionary theory of non-legislation in 
the territories prostrates the rights of the people; and the func-: 
tions of government at one and the same time. 
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The reasons for the ancient policy are obvious and command- 
ing. The checks provided in the Constitution against the in- 
roads of anti-republican institutions are few. All political 
safety rests in their diligent exercise and care ul conservation. 
They all attach to the Territorial condition. “The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a republican 
form of government ;” but any form of government once estab- 
lished, and the restraining se shaping power of the nation is 
exhausted. It may contain anti-republican elements, and by sub- 
sequent revision and amendment become still more anti-repub- 
lican, but the people at large have no protection; it ceased with 
the assumption of State sovereignty. Now the clear design of 
the fathers was, that the protective power should be rigidly 
and conscientiously exercised during the inchoate or Territorial 
condition. A church establishment, for example, is anti-repub- 
lican. “Congress shall make no law respecting the establish. 
ment of religion ;” but any State may, as it was long since re- 
marked in these pages,—anti-republican though it be. It is 
among “ the powers not delegated, nor prohibited to the States,” 
but reserved. The only check, then, the rest of the nation has 
on State Church-ism is in the control of Congress over the Ter- 
ritories. Abandon this, displace it by full State sovereignty of 
the Nullification type, or rather—for to this the newly revived 
theory tends—abolish the distinctive Territorial government, 
and the people have not the slightest political protection against 
any sort of anti-republican monstrosity on national soil, or in- 
deed any ruinous and abominable institutions whatever. Need 
we cry “beware!” on the brink of such legislation as this? Is 
it strange that even Mr. Calhoun declared in 1850, that the fig- 
ment of “Squatter sovereignty” is an assumption utterly un- 
founded, unconstitutional, without example, and contrary to the 
entire practice of the government froin 1ts commencement ?” 

VI. The Nebraska Bill is a final reversal of the policy of our 
fathers respecting Slavery. The right of the Legislature to re- 
move ancient restrictions upon Liberty is unquestionable ; but 
it was the remark of the Lord Chief Justice of England recently, 
that when Liberty has been once established, the Legislature 
has no right or duty, except to guard it. The Missouri Com- 
promise was a kind of constitution, or organic law of liberty 
for the country above 36° 30’. Provisions in such a constitu- 
tion inconsistent with Liberty, if such there be, may be remov- 
ed: the more perfect conservation of liberty is thereby secured. 
But the fundamental enactment establishing Liberty—what 
right has the Legislature to interfere with that? Plainly, only 
for the purpose of superseding it with a larger and better lib- 
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erty? What does this Bill give the people? omy 84 the liberty of 
having Slavery! Is that _— and better than the prohibition of 
everything but liberty? Or, in other words, it gives them, in 
addition to their own freedom, the privilege of eshioing others. 
Is there any real enlargement of freedom in that? The case can- 
not be better put than in the language of Mr. Seward’s second 
speech upon the Bill. 

“You obliterate a Constitution of Freedom. If they write 
a new Constitution of Freedom, can the new be better than the 
old? If they write a Constitution of Slavery, will it not be a worse 
one? I ask the honorable Senator that! But the honorable Sen- 
ator says that the people of Nebraska will have the privilege 
of establishing institutions for themselves. They have now the 
privilege (under the Compromise) of establishing free institu- 
tions. Is it a privilege then to establish Slavery? If so, what 
a mockery are all our Constitutions, which prevent the inhabit- 
ants from capriciously subverting free institutions of Slavery! 
Sir, it is a sophism to talk of conferring upon a country alread 
secure in the blessings of freedom, the power of self-destruction.” 

Liberty, indeed, is the true Constitution in this country. And 
the policy of our fathers no. pseesran | was, the conservation 
and extension of liberty—no matter what become of Slavery. 
We shall not quote from the sinewy and brilliant forensic argu- 
ments which illustrate the public fife of Messrs. Seward, Sum- 
ner, and Chase, and in which it is demonstrated that the Con- 
stitution was intentionally so framed, that when Slavery should 
cease to be, not a word would need to be altered or omitted, 
and that the whole policy of the fathers was discouragement of 
Slavery. The place of these great orations for freedom amon 
our political classics is no more doubtful than the historical 
policy they prove and vindicate.. The documentary proof is 
overwhelming that Southern men, at an early day, were fore- 
most in restricting Slavery. Their votes passed the Ordinance 
of 1787, and the Compromise of 1820.* It is often said that 
the policy of our fathers was to give Slavery “time to die out.” 
But it was equally to hedge it in, and confine it to certain 
boundaries while it was dying. Mr. Parkert instances the ad- 
mission of Kentucky into the Union, (1792,) and Tennessee, 
(1796,) and the wean, Mr of Louisiana, (1803,) among the “ nine 
great steps” which America has taken to extend Slavery. That 
Slavery has extended thereby, is not to be doubted; that that 
was any part of the intention of our fathers, we utterly disbe- 
lieve. Five years after this last act, (in 1808,) Congress abol- 





* See Mr. Webster’s 7th of March Speech, and Benton’s Thirty Years’ View. 
+ “Some thoughts,” d&c., pp. 42, 43. 
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ished the Slave Trade, and this, it was thought, was the death 
blow to Slavery in the country. We must conceive of the 
whole policy, up to that time, as looking to the cessation of 
Slavery. On the 26th of May, 1790, the Territory south of the 
Ohio River was organized. e first Section of the Organic 
Act is as follows: “ The territory of the United States, south of 
the river Ohio, for the purposes of temporary government, shall 
be one district; the inhabitants of which shall enjoy all the 
privileges, benefits, and advantages set forth in the crdhianes of 
the late Congress, for the government of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the river Ohio. And the govern- 
ment of the said territory south of the Ohio, shall be similar to 
that which is now exercised in the territory northwest of the 
Ohio,” &c.* 

Part of that territory has been ceded by South Carolina, a 
month before the Federal Constitution was adopted ; part of it 
was ceded by North Carolina, Feb. 25, 1790; but over it all, 
the Northwestern prohibition of Slavery was thus put in force, 
and remained in force eleven years. Our impression is, also, 
that that prohibition was in force six years in what is now Ten- 
nessee—viz, from May 26, 1790, to June 1, 1796. When the 
Mississippi Tetritory was organized in 1798, the prohibition was 
omitted. We regard this as the true parent of the acts in favor 
of Slavery. Yet such, we are persuaded, was no part of its in- 
tention. The death of Slavery was expected; it was designed to 
abolish the Foreign Slave Trade as soon as it could be constitu- 
tionally done, aa thus ensure and hasten its death. There was 
no variance between emancipationists and non-emancipationists. 
All were one in theory. No questions were asked about Slave- 
y when a State was admitted ora Territory organized. So 

entucky came in in 1792—Vermont in 1793—the Mississippi 
Territory was erected in 1798—Indiana Territory in 1800. The 
Act of 1808 seemed about to produce happy effects. Louis- 
iana had but 39,220 blacks in 1802,+ and ten years after hardly 
so many—37,671. Even the fugitive slave legislation of that 
period was intended for anything but to extend Slavery. The 
original fugitive proviso—that of the Ordinance of 1787—it 
has recently been shown by the Hon. C. W. Upham of Massa- 
chusetts, in a speech replete with good sense and fair historic 
statements—was the make-weight, the consideration, the equiv- 
alent, in the Ordinance, for the sake of which Southern men 
were brought to vote for its Slavery prohibition. The compact 





* Laws of U. S., 1 and 2 Cong. ch. xiv, p. 164. 
+ 2 White’s New Recopilacion, 691. 
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was, “we will send back your fugitives, provided you will give 
us a provision forbidding slaves to be held in the Territory.” 
The well-known views of Nathan Dane, and other Northern 
men, forbid the supposition that this was expected to extend or 
perpetuate Slavery. Jt was part of the general policy of pre- 
venting its extension. For it slaves could congregate on tlie 
new soil, Slavery itself would soon be there. ‘The only safety 
consisted in keeping slaves out, and driving them back when 
they came in. Indeed, notwithstanding all precautions, a prop- 
osition for limited Slavery, in the Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1802, was voted down by a vote of only five to four; 
and the same year the Legislature of Indiana Territory petition- 
ed Congress to suspend the operation of the 6th article of the 
Ordinance of ’87 for ten years. The petition was refused, for 
the whole spirit of Congress was averse to the spread of Slave- 
ry. Ere long the geographical policy of confining Slavery be- 
low the iatitude of the Ohio became fixed, and understood—a 
policy which took a parallel of latitude for the prohibitory line 
West of the Mississippi, because no great tributary like the 
Ohio is on that side to be found, and which took one lower than 
the mouth of the Ohio, because at the same time a large sec- 
tion north of that point of latitude (37°) was, under the name 
of the State of Missouri, yielded to Slavery. 

And now, at last, all restrictions are removed. The privi- 
lege is granted to Slavery, by formal Congressional Act, to 
propagate itself in an immense national domain, as it shall 
please. “ Squatter tions ig A is law ; or at least as much of 
it as is necessary to squatter Slavery. We know it is denied 
that Slavery is legal in Nebraska and Kansas. The Badger 
amendment is referred to. Mr. Bennett’s reply to this is 
conclusive. ‘The very repeal of the law against Slavery does 
necessarily and implicitly admit it. That which cannot be 
lawfully prevented may be — done. On this ground 
the Badger amendment is defended—that the revival of the 
French or Spanish laws in favor of Slavery is unnecessary, if 
the prohibition is repealed. That is sufficient! And so it will 
prove tobe! And that is one of the frauds designed by this 
Bill.” The country well remembers that a recognition of the 
eee of the people, while in a territorial condition, to exclude 

lavery, was three times directly voted down. After all the 
talk about “Squatter sovereignty,” there are some things the 
people of Nebraska and Kansas are not sovereign enough to do 
—among which is the prohibition of Slavery by law. Suppose, 
indeed, they should attempt it. Does any living —s suppose 
the Presidential appointees to - governorship of those Ter- 

VOL. XII. 5 
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ritories would sign such a law? Or, in case of his refusal, that 
a majority of two-thirds of both Houses could be obtained, in 
Legislatures sworn to sustain “ the provisions of this act?” Or, 
that if such a law were passed, in any way, that the appointees 
to the bench would fail to pronounce it unconstitutional, both 
as an act of sovereignty which could only be exercised by an 
independent government, and as in violation of a fundamental 
law, as they understand it? Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
‘chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, declared 
in debate, that—“ If there was any question to be made in re- 
a to the freedom of a slave in these territories, and he 
should demand his freedom on this ground—that he was free 
under a territorial law—the answer of the master would be, that 
he held the ee. under a higher law than the enact- 
ment of a territorial legislatare—under the great fundamental 
law of the country.” 
It is the common sense of the country that the sole intent of 
the 14th and 32d sections of the Nebraska and Kansas Bill is, 
to admit Slavery. If it is not so, the arguments of Northern 
and Southern Slaveholders against the constitutionality of the 
Compromise, and in respect to the “inequality” of excluding 
Slaveholders, were the most consummate and aimless nonsense. 
The admission of these Territories into the Union, is to be 
“ with or without Slavery, as their constitution may prescribe.” 
What possibility of its being “with Slavery,” if Slavery has 
no = and actual existence there beforehand? Moreover, 
this Bill is framed in accordance with the Southern theory of 
the National Constitution. The Northern theory is that the 
Constitution does not directly protect Slavery. It “ guaran- 
tees ” and protects “ republican forms of government” in the 
States, some of which embrace the anti-republican anomaly of 
Slavery. In this sense, but in this only, it tolerates Slavery as 
well as Freedom. It does not legalize the former, it does not 
abolish it. It leaves all that to local law. And wherever there 
is no local law between Slavery and the Constitution—legaliz- 
ing and protecting it—it is without law, a lawless and atrocious 
oppression. The Southern theory is twofold. First, that the 
nstitution carries Slavery wherever it goes. Second, that it 

is not Slavery, but Freedom from Slavery, which needs the 
rotection of positive law. With the Northern theory the Bill 
is utterly inconsistent ; with either of the Southern theories it 
consists perfectly. The people are “perfectly free to form and 
regulate their own institutions in their own way,” i. e., to have 
as much Slavery as they please, without local law to sanction 
it. The reputed author of the Bill is accustomed, with charac- 
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teristic effrontery, to deny that Slavery is legalized in the Ter- 
ritories, and to point triumphantly to the 1 e of the 14th 
and 32d sections: “ {t being the true intent and meaning of 
this act, not to legislate Slavery into any territory or State, nor 
to exclude it therefrom.” The evasion is worthy of the man. 
An institution may be legalized in a community without bei 
legislated into it. This Bill simply protects Slavery over re 
above, and in contravention of all ocal law, or rather, it re- 
moves it from among the subjects of legislation,’ end aims to 
produce, legally, such a toleration of it as polygamy practically 
enjoys in Utah—a “ domestic institution ” in defiance of the com- 
mon law, common morality, and common decency, flourisning 
without the protection of statute, and asking for no such protec- 
tion. 

Will Slavery actually go into Kansas? There is no better 
answer than that of the President of the Massachusetts Whi 
State Convention, Hon. Franklin Dexter: “ We are told of 
Kansas and Nebraska as we were told of New Mexico, that the 
soil and climate forbid it. Ido not believe the fact in either 
case. I believe that Slavery will go wherever the law admits it. 
Not agricultural Slavery, perhaps, for soil and climate limit 
that ; but menial, domestic Slavery will insinuate itself wher- 
ever it can find a foothold, and more especially where other 
menial servants are difficult to be procured. , gentlemen, 
I should fear the experiment of opening even the New England 
States to it. I have as high an opinion as most peruse of the 
force of public sentiment, but I would not trust the pride and 
luxury of man anywhere with the power to hold his fellow man 
in Slavery.” As to agricultural leven, there are 864,868 such 
slaves, very nearly one fourth part of the whole number in the 
re on just such a soil, and in just such a climate in Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland. There is an ele- 
ment of the question, also, which has never been considered, 
within our notice. Cotton, sugar, and rice are not the only 
staples grown by slave labor. “The Northern Slave States pro- 
duce more largely hemp, flax, and tobacco. Kentucky now 
produces 18,000 or 20,000 tons of hemp per annum. Missouri 
as much more, and the newer State is gaining so rapidly on the 
older, that bale rope and bagging are now exported from Mis- 
souri to Kentucky. Kansas will be even more favorable for 
hemp ; the soil will yield 800 Ibs. to the acre, making the cul- 
ture about twice as profitable as that of wheat. It is estima- 
ted that the foreign demand for hemp this year will be about 
113,400,000 Ibs., worth $24,000,000. If the supply of the En- 
glish market from Russia, Austria, and Denmark should con- 
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tinue to be cut off for a term of years, Kansas may safely be 
set down as one of the great hemp-growing districts. How 
this bears on the geing in of Slavery, we need not say. 

But Slavery intieten is not the worst effect of this legisla- 
tion. A Southern journal which professes to believe that Slave- 
ry cannot exist in the new territories, is still abundantly satis- 
fied with the principle established by the Bill: “The single 
aim of the Nebraska Bill is to establish the principle of federal 
non-intervention in regard to Slavery. * * We contend 
for no ‘ barren sceptre’ or ‘ fruitless crown.’ The South aspires 
not to a conquest which brings no tangible good or appreciable 
advantage. We seek the golden fleece, not the shorn carcass.” 
And what is this “ golden fleece”? t is Slavery Extension in 
all the public domain hereafter. Mr. Douglass said not long 
ago in New York: 

“T find that the Nebraska bill is growing in the popular favor, as it is be- 
coming more thoroughly understood. I hear men now say that although they 
opposed it at first, that they are now willing to acquiesce in it; and if they 
are, let us take them at their word; but let us first understand what the 
mean by acquiescence. It is not sufficient that they shall not seek to distur 
Nebraska and Kansas; but they must acquiesce also in the principle, and ap- 
ply it in all time to come, when the question of the admission of any State 
arises, whether it be Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon, Mexico, Cuba, or the Sandwich 
Islands.” 

As to “the popular favor ” and “ acquiescence,” perhaps the 
Senator is wiser now for some experience at Chicago. But 
there stands the “ principle ” in its bald and naked atrocity! It 
robs the North utterly and forever, vt the check upon the 
growth of Slavery given it by the Constitution, and opens all 
our public domain, in every latitude, to that gigantic system 
of wrong! 

If Mr. Webster could say in 1848, that “enough had been 

ielded when twenty Representatives from Slave States, elected 
& three-fifths, were in the House of Representatives,” and 

ain in 1850, “I never would consent that there should be 
one foot of Slave territory beyond what the old thirteen states 
had at the time of the formation of the Union, never! never!” 
and if Mr. Clay could say in 1850, “I never can, and never 
will, and no earthly power will make me vote, directly or indi- 
rectly, to spread Slavery over territory where it does not exist : 
never, while reason holds her seat in my brain—never, while 
my heart sends the vital fluid through my veins—never!” 
then no one need wonder that the whole conservative North 
now regards resistance to the extension of Slavery as the first 
of its political duties. Only the intrusion of Slavery upon her 
own soil—only the establishment of a destructive policy under 
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which all the Slavery in Christendom can be annexed to the 
Union, and Utah come in with polygamy to boot—shielded b 
“ non-intervention,” could have so united the extremes as well 
as the means of Northern sentiment. The advance skirmishes 
of the great army of Freedom have been called back to the 
ranks ; the loiterers brought up from the rear. May this union 
be perpetual ! 

If any one says our argument is sectional, we reply, No! the 
Nebraska Bill alone is sectional. Slavery is not the paramount 
interest even of the South. Her non-slaveholders outnumber 
her slaveholders by a dozen millions. It is always national to 
promote and guard Freedom. And there is no design against 
the Union, save in the breasts of those who are determined to 
promote Slavery at every hazard. These are the men who 
threaten to go out of the Union, and the harassed friends of 
National Freedom are at last ready to say, Let them go! 


“ Aye, let them rend the spangled flag, 
And take their proper paltry half: 

Be their’s the torn and bloodlaced rag, 

Ours is the hand that holds the staff : 


“The stalwart hand whose manly gripe 
Links the free North like iron bars: 
*Twill fling to serfdom every stripe, 
And guard for Freedom all the stars!” 


Art. V—UTAH AND THE MORMONS. 


Utah and the Mormons. The History, Government, Doctrines, 
Customs, and Prospects of the Latter-Day Saints, from Per- 
sonal Observation, during a sia months’ Residence at Great 
Salt Lake City. By Brensamin G. Ferris, late Secretary of 
Utah Territory. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 82 Beekman street, 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Tue new religion, whether true or false, which has gained 
more than a hundred thousand proselytes during less than a 
quarter of a century in this land of Schools and Bibles, which 
has withstood severe ‘persecution, and conducted in safety the 
exodus of a multitude sufficient to people a new State of this 
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Republic, across mountains and through deserts to a secluded 
home in the wilderness, is deserving of serious attention and 
of accurate description. Our author possess some unusual 

ualifications for his task. His residence as an official, among 

is strange people, gave him great facility for observing their 
— customs, and for ascertaining their tenets; while he 

as not neglected the investigation of their historic records. 
His own character and creed, if we may judge from this pro- 
duction, disposed him to impartiality, since he records dogmas 
and practices that are inexpressibly revolting to a truly Chris- 
tian conscience, with the unprovoked accuracy of a curious 
spectator, who, while he does not approve, yet is not blinded 
by indignation, and might have played the part of the painter 
who copied on the canvas the quivering frame and death agony 
of a tortured victim. The book itself bears internal eyidence 
for its trustworthiness and veracity, though its statistical style 
and its somewhat unfelicitous sentences detract from its general 
popularity. We regard it as a valuable addition to our stock 
of knowledge, disclosing the actual condition of a strange sect 
in the clear outlines of noon-day, and not in the dim twilight 
of antiquity, whereby we are able to ascertain the authenticity 
of their claims to a new revelation. The first and second chap- 
ters are occupied with an interesting account of the journey 
from Missouri to the Great Salt Lake City, and with a partic- 
ular description of the territory of Utah, in its physical char- 
acteristics. A few extracts from the second chapter will give 
an idea of the way in which Mr. Ferris has executed his un- 
dertaking, and will aid in comprehending the position and 
prospects of this singular community. 


“The Territory of Utah lies between latitude 37° and 42°, and is bounded 
on the west by the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, on the east 
by the summit of the Rocky Mountains, and contains about one hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand square miles. This area embraces within its limits not 
only the Great Basin, so called, but that portion of the valleys of Green and 
Grand Rivers and their tributaries lying between the Wasatch and Rocky 
Mountains. The Great Basin constitutes a large, and decidedly most inter- 
esting portion of this territory ; and is, in more aspects than one, the greatest 
physical wonder of North America. Completely walled in by lofty mountains, 
some of which are perpetually robed in snow, its streams and rivers flow into 
its own bosom, forming lakes of various dimensions, from which the confluent 
waters eseape only by evaporation, or disappear in sandy deserts. That its en- 
tire surface has at some period been covered by a vast inland sea, there are 
many indications in the numerous water-marks which exhibit their traces in 
the mountain sides. The bench on the slope of which the Mormon capital is 
built, is a shore-mark which, in the clear atmosphere, may be traced by the 
eye south, along the base of the mountains, a distance of over twenty miles. 

“The valley of the Great Salt Lake is particularly prolific in natural curi- 
osities. Springs, from the one hot enough to boil an egg in a few minutes, 
to the one of a temperature for a pleasant warm bath, occur every few miles ; 
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and these are generally impregnated with sulphur in combination with alkaline 
salts. Some of these springs, throwing out generous volumes of water, form 
ponds from one to two miles in cureuit, in which may be found, attracted by the 
= temperature, tens of thousands of water-fowl. Some of them are chaly- 
ate, and coat the rock and earth over which they flow with oxyd of iron. 

“ Great Salt Lake is a very great curiosity. It is about one hundred and thirty 
miles long, and from seventy to eighty broad, and is, as near as may be, a vast 
collection of brine. The water seems to be saturated with salt to its utmost 
capacity of holding it in a solution, indicating the neighborhood of great de- 
posits of mineral salt. Between Great Salt Lake City and Bear River is a 
spring intensely salt, which pours out a volume of water equal to that at 
Spring Port, on the east side of Cayuga Lake, which it very much resembles. 

is is probably one of the many others of a similar character which pour their 
contents into the lake. At particular points on the beach, where the regular 
course of the winds dashes up the waves, the salt collects in such quantities as 
to be conveniently shoveled into carts for domestic use. It is also procured 
by evaporation, three pails of the water producing one of salt. A person 
bathing may sit in the water, rising to his armpits, as in a chair; but let him 
beware of toppling over, unless he wishes to encounter the risk of drown- 
ing ‘heels over head.’ The water is perfectly limpid, and has no living thing 
beneath its saline waves. It has many islands with high mountain peaks, 
among the largest of which is Antelope Island, situated so near the eastern 
shore as to be accessible for grazing purposes, for which it is extensively used. 

“The Great Basin is rich in minerals, among which are iron and coal, found 
in Iron county, some two hundred miles south of Great Salt Lake City, in such 
abundance as to provide an adequate supply for the future wants of the pores 
lation. Iron has hitherto been supplied from the thousands of wrecked and 
abandoned wagons which line the road nearly the whole distance from Mis- 
souri to Oregon and California. Gold has only been discovered in Carson 
Valley, near the line separating Utah from California, but there are strong 
indications that it abounds in other portions of the Territory. 

“In regard to agricultural capacity, waste undoubtedly predominates over 
fertility, except in river bottoms, or in localities favorable for artificial irriga- 
tion. e Washatch range contains a vast number of deep and rugged gorges 
or cafions, thro each of which tumbles a mountain stream, fed partly by 
springs, but mostly by melting snows. Wherever one of these streams rushes 
out upon the plains, the agriculturist can turn it to use in bringing forth the 
fertility of the land. Without this aid he would plow and plant in vain, owing 
to the sandy nature of the soil, and the long summer droughts. All the pro- 
duets of the States in the same latitude can in this mode be raised in great 
perfection. The vegetables are large, and generally of superior quality. Those 
portions of the basin not in the immediate vicinity of rivers and streams will 
probably be found entirely unfit for cultivation. 

“The farmer in Utah is subject to some heavy drawbacks. The necessity 
of irrigation imposes no trifling addition to his labors ; water-ditches are to 
be cut over and through his land, and great care is er eregy dee their proper 
management, In some places where water is not abundant, the neighbors use 
it alternately, and spend the night as well as the day in distributing the pre- 
cious moisture over their fields. 

“ Again, the temperature is subject to very sudden changes. The lowest val- 
ley in this elevated region is some four thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean, and the surrounding mountains run up four to six thousand feet higher, 
the tops of which are covered with snow during a large portion of the year. 
Of course, the shifting winds from these snowy points are not only violent, 
but of an icy temperature, and the consequences are early and late frosts, and 
often a chilly atmosphere in the very midst of summer. The winds blow fre- 
quently with great violence, bringing up now and then terrrible storms, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. It is said the wind is sometimes so 
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high as to bring spray from the lake to the city, a distance of twenty-two 
miles! 

“ Another serious drawback is the abundance of alkaline salts, or saleratus, in 
the soil. ‘This is a marked peculiarity throughout the whole territory, as far 
as explored. Sometimes it shows itself in a white efflorescence on the surface 
of the ground, covering whole acres with the appearance of a heavy white 
frost, or slight fall of snow, and lumps are frequently picked up for domestic 
use. Many of the streams are so strongly impregnated with it as to make it 
dangerous for cattle to drink from them. Between Salt Lake City and the 
lake, numerous pools and small ponds of water may be found of the color and 
nearly of the taste of common ley, from the same cause. This property of the 
soil is beneficial to the grasses, and makes the extensive pasture ranges equal 
to the salt marshes on the Atlantic coast for cattle. So abundant are these 
salts, that the whole vegetable kingdom is more or less affected by them ; some, 
as potatoes, squashes and melons, are rendered sweeter and more palatable. 
The common pie plant loses almost entirely its acidity. Wherever it is suffi- 
ciently abundant to effloresce upon the surface, it totally destroys vegetation ; 
and | heard of sundry fields of wheat being injured, and some totally ruined, 
by its sudden appearance after the crop was half grown. In some cases, a 

ood —_ will be raised one season on a piece of land, and the next be entirely 
estroyed from this cause; and many of the inhabitants believe that it cannot 
be exhausted by repeated cultivation. 

“ Another drawback arises from the great scarcity of timber. The Valley of 
Salt Lake is nearly as bare of trees as though it had been blasted by the breath 
of a voleano. A few of the mountain streams are skirted with a scanty 
growth of cotton-wood and aspen; some of the caiions have a small quan- 
tity of maple; and the mountain sides are sparsely supplied with stunted 
cedar and pine. Wood for fuel in the city can only be obtained by a cartage 
of about fifteen miles, from places of difficult access, and the price ranges from 
ten to fifteen dollars per cord. Timber for fencing, building, and mechanical 

urposes, is equally difficult to be obtained, and bears a corresponding price. 

e evil, too, is increasing ; the supply is becoming more and more seanty, and 
in comparatively a few years, unless the coal be brought into general use, the 
expenses of living, from this cause alone, mus be greatly enhanced. The Mor- 
mons are looking forward to the period when a railroad, constructed from the 
iron found in Iron county, will be the means of distributing the coal found in 
the same region. Some efforts have been made by way of os the 
— of iron, and the excavation of the coal beds, but they are feeble 
an , 

“Ina volitical point of view, the settlement of this isolated region has been, 
and will continue to be, of great importance, as the half way house between 
the eastern and western portions of the continent. The emigrant, on his tedi- 
ous journey to Oregon or California, becomes weary and dispirited when he 
reaches this point—his cattle worn down, wagon broken, and his provisions 
exhausted. Here he can recruit, and lay in new supplies; and it seems as if 
Providence had overruled the Mormon fanaticism to the performance of uses 
in this respect, little dreamed of by the fugitive Saints when they made it 
their abiding-place. The benefits derived from this source have very much 
promoted the prosperity of the Mormons, by making a market for their sur- 
plus grain, and furnishing them with supplies, otherwise difficult for them to 
obtain. In 1850, the emigrants were very numerous, and their wagons, cattle, 
tools, farming utensils, and household furniture, which were got along to this 
point, were sold to the inhabitants at the lowest rates in exchange for pack- 
animals and provisions. Many emigrants, too, every year, become utterly des- 
titute at this point, and are compelled to labor for the means of further prose- 
euting their journey. Hundreds remain all winter, and work for a bare living; 
and « large number of the indications of industry and enterprise, in the form 
of buildings, fences, water-ditches, and other improvements, for which the 
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Mormons have received credit, owe their existence to the toil of these tempo- 
rary sojourners. 

“The legitimate business of the country is grazing. It is an inland region, 
pent up between lofty mountains, and is, onl always must be, without com- 
mercial facilities. Its rivers are scarcely navigable to any extent, and its 
lakes can never connect points of sufficient importance to make them available 
in this respect; but there are thousands of acres which produce, in great abun- 
dance, nutritious grasses, upon which cattle, horses, a mules can subsist and 
thrive the year round. The worn down animals of emigrants are purchased 
at low rates, and after being recruited upon these extensive ranges, are driven 
to a sure and profitable market in California, where enormous profits are usu- 
ally realized. Some of the finest breeds can now be found in Utah; and this 
business is beginning to be appreciated as the most lucrative in which the in- 
habitants can be engaged. 

“The Mormons make a formidable display of cities upon paper. Great 
Salt Lake City contains about 8000 inhabitants, Provo some 1400, and Spring- 
ville about 700. Aside from these, their cities are greatly more distinguished 
for the oddity of their names than the number of their citizens—such as Lehi, 
Manti, Nephi, &c.—names which belonged to various worthies who figured in 
the history of by-gone things supposed to have been exhumed by the prophet 
Joseph. Another oddity is, that these cities are accommodated with the very 
longest acts of incorporation, embracing all the municipal machinery of mayor, 
aldermen, police justices, provisions regulating hacks, lighting streets, sewer- 
age, and other things too numerous to mention—something like the rustic 
grandson incased in the long-tailed coat of his ancestor, greatly too large for 
his dimensions, The city of Lehi, on Utah Lake, which I was enabled to visit, 


is a fair sample of the rest; some twenty wretched mud huts, scattered over 
an area of two or three miles, with a population not exceeding one handred, 
made up the whole affair. Why the Saints take so much pains to make cities 
upon Paper, unless by way of ‘handbill’ to convey exaggerated ‘notions 


abroad of their progress and proeperity, it is very difficult to perceive. The 
entire ag or of the Territory in the spring of 1853, could not have varied 
much from twenty-five thousand: Orson Pratt, in ‘The Seer,’ states it at from 
‘thirty to thirty-five thousand.’ 

“ From its great elevation, and pure and bracing atmosphere, any one, rea- 
soning from natural causes, would expect to find the Valley of Salt Lake one 
of the healthiest regions in the world. The very reverse, however, seems to 
be the case. Sinkness is very common, and mortality great. The report of 
the Superintendent of the Census for December, 1850, (p. 140,) exhibits Utah 
the very lowest in the list of comparative health of all the states and territo- 
ries except Louisiana. That such a result cannot be owing to the privation 
and suffering incident to new settlements by emigration, is evident from the 
fact, that while one death occufred in 475 in the population of Utah for 
the year ending June 1, 1850, only one in 232454. occurred in Oregon. 
Whether it is the fault of the climate and the qualities of the soil, or of the 
peculiar habits and customs of the people, remains to be tested by further ob- 
servation. All these causes may have their agency in the result. 

“ The alkaline properties of the soil are, with good reason, supposed to pro- 
mote erysipelas and scrofulous diseases. The gross sensualities originating in 
polygamy, coupled with parental neglect of offspring; occasion great mortal- 
ity among children. To these may be added intemperance in drinking, very 
generally diffused, and which finds its gratification in a miserable article of 
whisky and beer, manufactured in great quantities. 

“ When we regard the extended settlements made, the lands brought under 
cultivation, and the cities built within a brief period in this heretofore deso- 
late region, it seems to us next to miraculous, and we are very much inclined 
to look upon the Mormons as an uncommonly industrious and enterprising race 
of men. Much, however, is due to emigrant labor, already alluded to, and 
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much more to the effect of contrast. After passing over the Plains, and for 
weary days and weeks meeting with no human habitations but Indian lodges, 
Canadian French trading-posts, and two military stations, the traveler is 
greatly delighted when he descends into the valley through one of the tre- 
mendous mountain gorges, enters a regularly built city, and finds the necessa- 
ries and many of the luxuries of civilized life. All is for a time coleur de rose, 
and his descriptions are apt to be tinged with a similar hue. The mere surface 
of society is found to be similar to that of many other recently established 
communities, and it needs a residence of more than a few days or weeks to 
lift the curtain and view things as they are. 

“ Without detracting in the least from the commendable enterprise of the 
Saints, it may reasonably be said that any other body of American farmers, 
mechanics, artisans, and laborers, of equal numbers, would have effected more, 
because the means expended in the erection of the temple, and in the support 
of a numerous priesthood with their harems, would be turned in a more useful 
direction. Much of the marvel lies in two facts: first, the entire community 
have been transferred there nearly at once, without waiting for the tedious 
process of a gradual settlement ; and, second, all their energies, stimulated by 
religious enthusiasm, have been measurably directed by a single will. The real 
miracle consists in so large a body of men and women, in a civilized land, and 
in the nineteenth contury, being brought under, governed and controlled b 
such gross religious imposture. As the Great Basin is the greatest physical, 
= - came may be said to be the greatest moral, curiosity of the New 

or ” 


After thus delineating the Territory, he proceeds to describe 
the origin of this sect, and most satisfactorily traces the manu- 
script of the Mormon Bible to the pen of Solomon Spaulding, 
who wrote it for his own amusement during his residence at 
New Salem, Ashtabula county, Ohio. 


“ New Salem, or Conneaught, as it is sometimes called, is rich in American 
antiquities—mounds, fortifications, and sundry relics of a past race, in which 
Spaulding, who was a man of learning and imagination, took an unusual in- 
terest. He adopted the theory which peoples America from the Israelites, and 
readily conceived and carried out the idea of writing a fictitious history of 
this ancient race, infiuenced partly by his literary tastes, and partly by the hope 
of making money by the sale of the book. His work was styled the ‘ Manu- 
script Found, and purported to be the translation of an ancient manuscript 
found by him: and to make the story as consistent as possible, he endeavored 
to imitate the style of the Scriptures, in which he was aided by his previous 
biblical studies. He describes the departure of a family of Jews—the father, 
Lehi, and four sons, Laman, Lemuel, Sam, and Nephi, with their wives—from 
Jerusalem into the wilderness, in the reign of Zedekiah, and, after various 
wanderings, their voyage to the Western Continent, under the leadership of 
Nephi, one of the brothers. On their journey and voyage they became dis- 
tracted by dissensions, which in America resulted in their division into hostile 
tribes, which branched out and populated the country, built up large cities, 
engaged in fierce wars, and underwent various changes and revolutions. La- 
man appears to have been the focus of disaffection in this cy family, 
and his descendants became a very powerful nation or tribe, under the name 
of Lamanites, engaging frequently in wars, and destroying the country and 
cities of the mere peaceable Nephites. The frequency of these wars eventu- 
ally broke up and destroyed the regular avocations of peace; the people be- 
came barbarized, and split up into predatory bands, plundering and murder- 
ing each other, until, in fine, they degenerated into the vagabond Indians of 
the American Continent. Besides the names already mentioned, the names of 
Mormon, Moroni, Mosiah, Helaman, and others, frequently occur in the book, 
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and represent the heroes, prophets, and great men who red in this drama. 
As Spaul ing pro d with his work, he was in the habit of amusing him- 
self and sundry of his neighbors by reading to them his manuscript, and avail- 
ed himself of their observations in making emendations and additions. He 
labored upon it for about three years, at the end of which, in 1812, he removed 
to Pittsburg, Pa., where he became intimate with a printer by the name of 
Patterson, in whose hands he placed the manuscript, with the design of having 
it published, and with him it remained a number of years. 

“Sidney Rignon, a man of some versatility—a kind of religious Ishmaelite— 
sometimes a Campbellite preacher, and sometimes a printer, and at all times 
fond of technical disputations in theology-—-was at this time in the employ- 
ment of Patterson, and became so much interested in the ‘ Manuscript Found . 
as to copy it, ‘as he himself has frequently stated.’ ” 


No contract was completed for the publication, and Spauld- 
ing removed to Amity in Washington county, N. Y., where he 
died in 1816. The subsequent death of Patterson, and the re- 
marriage of Mrs. Spaulding, who left the papers of her former 
husband in Otsego county, has prevented the discovery of the 
original manuscript. Joseph Smith, Jr., is introduced as 
the member of a family graphically described as “notorious 
for breach of contracts, and the repudiation of their honest 
debts.” He appears to have been educated as a vagrant, im- 
posing on the credulity of others, and searching after hidden 
treasures. He is supposed to have become possessed of one or 
more of those curious plates which are not unfrequently dis- 
covered in the valley of the Mississippi. 

“ A number of these remains were found in 1843, near Kin- 
derhook, Pike county, Illinois, and described as ‘six plates of 
brass of a bell shape, each having a hole near the small end, 
and a ring through all, and clasped with two clasps. The ring 
and clasps appeared to be iron very much oxydated. The 
ee first a to be copper, and had the appearance of 

eing covered with characters. A subsequent cleansing by 
sulphuric acid brought out the characters distinctly.’ It seems 
to be strongly co: ed that Smith discovered one of these 
singular specimens of American antiquity, from the fact that, 
soon after the alledged discovery of the Golden Bible, he sent 
Martin Harris to Professor Anthon with characters, which, ac- 
cording to the Professor’s description, are identical with those 
which appear upon them.” pp. 54, 55. 

Smith made the acquaintance of Sydney Rigdon, the jour- 
heyman printer, who had copied the manuscript of Spaul ng 
and this must be coined, in weleng m8 claims of Smi 
asa | jae Our author thus sums up the probabilities : 

“ According to that view of the case, which proceeds upon the 


apenas that he was an impostor, it would not be unreason- 
able to believe that these two men together conceived the idea 
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of starting a system of religious imposture, upon a scale com- 
mensurate with the popular credulity. Conjointly they pos- 
sessed, in mercantile phrase, the requisite capital for such an 
adventure. Smith had cunning, plausible volubility, seerstones, 
mysterious antiquities, and with all the prestige of success; 
Sidney was versed in the light and shadows of religious verbiage, 
had some literary pretensions, was a printer, and above all, had 
a copy of Spaulding’s book. Which started the bright idea of 
the Golden Bible is not known, though in all likelihood, the 
credit is due to Smith, as he ever after maintained the ascend- 
ancy in the new hierarchy. After the plan had assumed a 
definite form and shape in the minds of the originators, it was 
easy for Joseph, in his perambulations, to trace out and secure 
the original manuscript of Spaulding, to guard the intended 
scheme from exposure; and the lapse of time and death of 
many of the parties seemed to make it safe to dispense with any 
alterations of names in the new Bible. 


“ To Smith was reserved the honor of making the first open de- 
monstration, because success in deception had readered him bold 
and skillful. Sidney was not to come in until some time afterward, 
and then ostensibly as a convert to the new religion ; this would 

ive time to see what kind of an yon ny the mixture of iron 


lings and sulphur was likely to produce, and his conversion 
would help to increase the commotion. Accordingly we find 
him striking his colors to the first broadside of Parley P. Pratt, 
one of the earliest Mormon preachers. All things being in 
readiness, Smith, in due season, emerged from the chrysalis of 
a money digger to the butterfly of a prophet, and herald of a 
new dispensation. A portion of man ind have been looking 
for the /ast days for the past eighteen hundred years, and at the 
period in question were ready to run into Millerism, or any 
other ism, whereby their notions could be accommodated in 
this respect. A prophet, therefore, who could superadd to the 
discovery of a Qi en Bible, a proclamation of the speedy 
destruction of all mundane things, a power of attorney for the 
restoration of an authorized priesthood and the gathering of the 
saints, and make a formidable display of miraculous powers, was 
the most acceptable gift which could be made to popular super- 
stition. Here, then, would seem to have been combined the 
elements of an imposture which has since branched out and 
gathered strength until it has become the most noted instance 
in modern times of the development and growth of religious 
fanaticism.” pp. 55-57. 

“The ‘ Manuscript Found’ fell into the hands of Rigdon some- 
where between 1812 and 1815, in which latter year Spaulding 
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died. Between this year and 1827 there was ample time, not 
only to trace out and gain possession of the original manuscript, 
but to add the religious matter found in the Book of Mormon, 
which, with the exception of numerous extracts from the Bible, 
is in substance and form entirely beneath criticism as a literary 

rformance. Patterson died in 1826, and the new Bible could 
in the following year be drawn from its hiding-place without 
risk of exposure from him.” p. 59. 

We are not disposed to continue the sketch of the progress of 
this delusion, as our readers are not among those who are prone 
to fall into this form of infidelity. Mr. Ferris has abun antly 
exposed the identity of the fictitious work, which Spaulding 
composed, with the book that Smith claims as a revelation dis- 
covered by himself under angelic guidance, in the nature of 
the plot, and even the particular names of the parties introduced ; 
and has also conclusively established the worthlessness of the 
witnesses who certify the correctness of the claims of Smith, by 
the subsequent declaration of the Mormons themselves, and also 
by their mutual re-crimination of one another as liars, thieves, 
and vagabonds. 

This new sect sought in vain for a resting-place, since they 
every where vent a themselves obnoxious to their neighbors, 
and were compelled to flee from State to State, until after the 
murder of their leader and priest, they at length emigrated to 
their present abode, where they have thus far remained un- 
molested. This book must be valuable in dispelling the dream 
of such as anticipate an earthly paradise in the land of Utah, 
and the society of heaven among its inhabitants; but the class 
who swell the proselytes of this faith are generally beneath the 
influence of reason, and are either ignorant slaves of bigotry, or 
banished criminals, or ambitious demagogues. It is a significant 
fact, that the Mormon leaders are not earnest to obtain converts 
from the citizens of the United States, but seek rather the docile 
Asiatic or the untaught English laborer as the best material to 
build into their hierarchical edifice. An incidental good can 
be derived from this history, in the support to the divine origin 
of Christianity which the contrast affords. Let any sceptical 
mind compare the two religions in the character of their 
founders, in the nature of their doctrines, in the style and man- 
ner of their miracles, and he will have an irrefragibie argument 
for the inspiration of the New Testament and the authority of 
its precepts, which every reader is competent to perceive and 
to appreciate. ~ 

e have however chosen this —_ for a different discussion, 
and propose to dwell mainly on the lessons that are taught by 
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the history of this fanaticism, and the responsibilities which 
rests upon us, as citizens of the Republic, where such a religion 
is sustained under the sanction of the law and the approbation 
of the General Government. 

The growth of this religion solves the hitherto inexplicable 
acme in respect to the ancient sects, whose complicated 
orms of government, and ey profound philosophy, has 
conveyed the impression of almost superhuman genius in their 
originators, and even awaken the suspicion of an antidiluvian 
revelation, that had been handed down from the epoch when 
the secrets of the creation were more apparent, and the sons of 
God had converse with mankind. The progress of Mormonism 
is, however, a palpable solution of this problem, and deserves to 
be studied by those who are puzzling themselves with the creed 
of the Brahmin, with the dootuine of Zoroaster, or with the 
Egyptian philosophy. There is a certain instinct in human de- 
a which produces in every false religion similarity of 

octrines, and which eventually results in similar vices. Our 

meaning and the truth of this theory will be best exhibited b 
tracing the change in the faith and forms of Mormonism, wit 
the causes in the nature of the seminal principles. 

Mormonism at the outset was but one form of a superstition 
which has always seduced the ignorant multitude, who seek 


for a sign, and would have their ge 


neration distinguished by 
the termination of the present epoch. 
The cardinal doctrine of their creed consisted in the speedy 
close of this dispensation. Smith was the Prophet of the last 
judgment, the Book of Mormon was the final revelation, and 
they were the Latter-day Saints. They separated from the rest 
of the world to await the coming of the resurrection; and this 
anticipation induces the victims of this superstition to cross 
oceans and continents, and to exchange the comforts of a civil- 
ized home for the hut, and hardships of a new settlement. 
Faith in the inspiration of Smith, in the Bible as interpreted 
by Smith, in the authenticity of the Book of Mormon, and in 
the approach of the last day, which is now fixed somewhere 
about the year 1870, were the original principles of this religion. 
But their creed has been transformed into the avowal of Pan- 
theism, of preéxistence, of the grossest materialism, connected 
with a Jodie that reminds one constantly of Oriental Pagan- 
ism. The manner of this development pS that these new 
articles have not been borrowed, but have been evolved in the 
progress of the error. They are the glow of corruption, and 
the investigation of their elements is not the effort of idle curi- 
osity, nor merely the essay of philosophic analysis, but is the 
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righteous endeavor of a Christian mind to solve the depth of 
human depravity, and so to comprehend more vividly the 
abysm from which we are delivered by Jesus Christ. The - 
constituent elements of Mormonism are resolvable into two 
—sensualism, and the pride of intellect. The flesh and the 
finite understanding are enthroned above the conscience, and 
above God. Smith and his associates merely repeated more 
grossly the sin of our first parents, where the flesh was gratified, 
and the understanding made supreme. The assumption of the 
gift of inspiration as a permanent endowment, was the exalt- 
ation of the human intellect to a comprehension of divine mys- 
teries, and when these revelations were made to supervene 
former disclosures of the divine purposes, then the blasphemy 
was complete, and man assumed to be God. Pantheism was 
of course the natural and inevitable result of such an assumption, 
and duty was forgotten in a creed which only pretended to 
know, and not to obey. But the second element of sensualism 
was necessary to complete the agg ayers. which is a decay, 
and not a true and proper growth. The originators of this fan- 
aticism sought simply to gratify their lust for earthly good in 
the enterprise, and the appealed to like motives in their dis- 


ciples. ey had no desire for anything but material enjoy- 
ment, and were of the earth earthy. They became materialists 


both from their sensualism, and also from their intellectual 
ambition to explain everything, since they could more readily 
deceive themselves and others on this theory. They made the 
Godhead like unto themselves to prove themselves divine, and 
considering matter eternal claimed preéxistence, and excused 
the vilest licentiousness as a religious and sacred service. This 
analysis is abundantly illustrated and defended by the history 
of this sect, and the pe es which are shown in their declared 
belief, from the Book of Mormon, inculcating a pure theism, 
and the sanctity of marriage, through the doctrines and cove- 
nants, where God the Father and the Son are represented as the 
essential elements of Deity, where preéxistence is asserted, 
where Satan is represented as only suffering for his benevolence, 
to the doctrinal sermons of Orson Pratt and Bingham Young, 
which explain the resurrection as the inheritance of landed 
estate, which promise the growth of men into creating gods, 
which would defile Deity with carnal passions, make intelli- 
gence the property of atoms, and extol polygamy as essential 
to future glory. + 
The historic proceeding in this revolution will further explain 
the causes which are natural, and by no means miraculous, and 
not even necessarily resolved into mere imitation. Smith and 
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his disciples were sensualists, and therefore, as they gained 
power, attempted (by all the iniquity which they dared) to 
gratify their carnal appetites. Cheating and robbery were 
virtues in theix society, and they began with secret licentious- 
ness to advance into open and avowed adultery. To justify 
themselves, they arrogated divine supremacy, which was in fact 
but another form of deifying matter, and therefore also contended 
that evil is good, and hell is heaven. We may trace in this 
the origin of all those creeds which puzzle the student, and 
astound the Christian missionary, by their apparent abstruse- 
ness; for Mormonism, with = a duration of twenty-five 
years, has descended from the Selene of the Bible into the 
lasphemy of Gnosticism and the transcendental vagaries of 
Buddhism. 

The construction of their hierarchy is eminently instructive. 
When Joseph Smith, Jr., undertook as a prophet, he had no 
well digested scheme of ecclesiastical government, but arranged 
and modified the system to suit the exigencies which arose, 
and the opportunities which occurred. Fle designed in the 
early part of his career to draw the sword like Mahomet, and 
afterwards plotted to get himself before the electors as a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States ; but the necessity 
of providing offices for the ambitious among his adherents, 
induced him to enlarge the orders of priesthood, while the ex- 
pectations of the masses would only be satisfied with the pomp 
of sacerdotal processions, and the splendor of a ritual. Our 
author gives a full history of the method by which the present 
ecclesiastical government of the Mormons originated, and also 
describes the nature of this order : 


“The government of the Mormon Church, like its doctrines, has been a mat- 
ter of after-thought. At first it was simple enough, consisting of the prophet 
as the supreme head, and the leading men as priests under him, without divi- 
sion into particular orders. As the tide of success, however, began to elevate 
him upon its swelling flood, and visions of ambition and power floated through 
his brain, his ideas of government rapidly swelled and expanded, like an ana- 
conda in swallowing a captive tiger. As multitudes gathered into the new 
Zion and its numerous stakes, they could not be moulded to the prophet’s will 
and controlled without a regular system. This has given rise to a very singu- 
lar machinery of Church government, part of which is apparent, and part, con- 
sisting of secret initiatory ceremonies, is sedulonsly guarded from profane curi- 
osity. 

“That which is open to observation has been duly established by revelation, 
and consists of complicated and imposing machinery ; and there is probably no 
government in the world so well calculated to concentrate despotic power in 
the hands of afew. There are two priesthoods in the Church—the Melchise- 
dek and the Acroniec, (which latter includes the Levitical.) All other authori- 
ties are appendages to one or the other of these priesthoods. Each priesthood 
holds the keys of the peculiar mysteries which it has in charge. The key is an 
important emblem in Mormon symbolics. All heavenly mysteries are duly 
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locked up, and cannot be opened except by the agent who is authorized to hold 
and use the key. 

“The Melchizedek is the superior priesthood, and consists of high priests 
and elders; the Aaronic is inferior, and made up of bishops, priests, teachers, 
and deacons. The Melchisedek priesthood is clustered about with holy sanc- 
tions and sublime mysteries, which strike awe into the minds of the simple- 
minded believers. 

“Those priesthoods have their presidencies, which control them and all be- 
low them. The bishopric is the presidency of the Aaronic priesthood, and hold 
the keys of the same. 

“The very apex of the pyramid is the presidency of the Melchisedek priest- 
hood, and consequently of the whole Church. This is the quorum of three, and 
is commonly called the first presidency, which is the highest authority for the 
final decision of all questions, and to whom all persons in the Church are sub- 
ject. 

“ There are also twelve apostles called also a quorum, who are, in theory, 
equal in power to the presi qn Oe three ; — this is by no means the case 
in practice. Their decisions, to be of equal weight, must be unanimous, and of 
the whole body; and as it is their more especial business to into all the 
world and preach, under the direction of the first presidency, it is very seldom 
that they can exercise much effective power. 

“There are also quorums of seventies, who, in theory, may decide matters 
for the Church, under the same qualification of unanimity. These seventies are 
traveling oo for preaching under the direction of the twelve, as the lat- 
ter are under the direction of the three. A general assembly of all the quorums 


constitute the spiritual authorities of the Church. 

“Each quorum has its president; and the president of the quorum of three 
is the president of the high council, and over all the Church, from whom 
‘comes the administration of ordinances and bigssings upon the Church, by 


the laying on «f hands.’ Joseph Smith was the 
Young is the present one. 

“The president is ‘ the seer, revelator, and prophet, having all the gifts of 
God, which he bestows upon the head of the Church.’ Asthe president of the 
high council, he may, ‘in cases of difficulty res ting doctrine or principle, 
inquire and obtain the mind of the Lord by revelation.’ - 3 

“The Church assemble in conference every half year, and go through with 
the ceremony of reélecting the prophet as president of the Church; but this 
is the merest formality in the world, as nobody dreams of trying to reverse the 
Lord’s appointment. Like the parishioners of Knocktarlittie, who always 
elected the candidate of the Duke of Argyle, the Saints are equally ready to 
ratify the nomination of the celestial caucus. 


ret president; Brigham 


“ By reason of these exalted gifts, the president, in fact, controls and governs 
the whole Church, the several quorums being the mere instruments of his will. 
The government of the Mormons has, therefore, from the beginning, been a 
species of absolute theocracy, or ber nearly so, This absolutism has been 
preserved by various expedients, as the putting forth of revelations from time 
to time, the performance of miracles by healing the sick, preaching in unknown 
tongues, and other forms of popular imposition ; keeping up a prying system of 
espionage ; sending off turbulent spirits on distant missions ; and, more es 
cially, the absorption of nearly all the wealth of the members, under an im- 
proved system of tithing and other forms of ecclesiastical appropriation.” 


Every reader cam perceive from these extracts, that Mor- 
monism must be classified as essentially Pagan—deifying mat- 
ter, and containing all the elements of the false worship which 
was celebrated in Syrian groves, and of the heathenism at 
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whose summit stood the Roman pontifex. We may be sur- 
prised that any part of a Christian community should be de- 
ceived by such a superstition, but this difficulty is removed 
when we ascertain the woeful ignorance of the great majority 
who have joined the sect, and the force which is brought to 
imprison those who become members of this association. The 
ambitious and turbulent are dismissed on missionary tours in 
distant lands, where they have no opportunity of fomenting 
conspiracies against the reigning dynasty, while the ingenious 
contrivances of the system enchain the ignorant, who have been 
entrapped, with adamantine fetters. 

The favorite and constantly proclaimed dogma of baptism 
for the dead, whereby a Mormon saint may not only save him- 
self, but his deceased relatives, but which can only be efficacious 
in the consecrated temple, induces to liberal donations from 
the disciples, to finish the magnificent structure, wherein this 
work of supererogation may be performed. The mode of tax- 
ation, under the name of tithing, is, however, in this, as in other 


despotisms, the most available method of maintaining the su- 
remacy of the chiefs. Every one who unites with this sect 
is obliged, in accordance with a revelation disclosed by Smith, 
to surrender his surplus pee into the common treasury, 


and the Prophet himself decides through the council, how large 
a proportion of the new convert’s wealth is to be esteemed as 
unnecessary, and therefore consecrated. The income of the 
little that remains is subject to a further annual tax of one 
tenth, so that a very small sum is under the control of the right- 
ful owner. 

“A large building has been erected at the capital for a tithin 
office, in which one tenth of the grain, beef, pork, butter, a 
every other product of labor, is received and stored ; and in the 
same building are kept accounts with every member of the 
Church, in which the amount of the produce of each one is 
carefully ascertained, and he is =— with one tenth of 
everything, including his labor, and credited with what he pays. 
Branch sian are kept at the principal villages, and settlements 
from which reports are made. In this manner the presiding 
Prophet is kept perfectly posted up, not only in regard to the 
condition and prospects of each one, but made speedily aware 
of the growth and extent of any sentiments of disloyalty to the 
Mormon rule.” 

The emigration fund is another part of this ingenious mech- 
anism for entangling and controlling the unwary, who thus re- 
ceives the means of reaching this land of promise, where he 
arrives penniless, and is provided wit a home, thereby incurring 
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a debt which he is obliged to cancel by labor in the public 
workshops; receiving the necessaries of life from the tithing 
office, for which he is charged an enormous price, and has beside 
to pay a tithe of his earnings, so that his bondage is well-nigh 
hopeless. One may well be astonished, that in this free land, 
those who have been enticed into such servitude, should remain ; 
but we forget the isolation of this people, and overlook the de- 
grading influence of their Pagan superstitions. 

It is not easy without money to undertake a land journey of 
thousands of miles, through an uninhabited region, and the 
Mormon anathema upon traitors is not unwarrantably suppos- 
ed to be enforced sometimes by other than spiyitual evils. A 
troop of rude and savage men exists, called Danites, who are be- 
lieved to be under the direction and pay of the Prophet, as a 
kind of police, to despoil and assassinate those whom it is con- 
venient to remove secretly, or who are disposed to rebel or to 
desert. We have not space to quote the numerous instances 
cited in this book, where the names of those who have suffered 
are given, and the story of their trials recorded. 

Polygamy is also employed as an instrument of enslaving 
such as have been enticed into its enthrallment, and who 
thus subject themselves, on their return to any civilized State, 
to arrest for the crime of bigamy. 


Enough has been said to show the reality of the tyrannical 
= in this territory, but we forbear from se 
th 


e disgusting details of the licentiousness which abounds, and 
its fearful consequences in the extinction of all that sanctifies 
the household, grading woman into a brute, fitly compared 
to the Yahoos in the tale of Swift. Home, the germ alike of a 
Christian government and of the Christian Church, is destroyed 
by the Mormon, and an indecent and indiscriminate concubinage 
is fostered, unparalleled, except among the incestuous devotees 
of Moloch, or of that goddess whose temple disgraced Corinth, 
even among dissolute idolaters. — 

We should hardly have occupied our pages with noticing 
this land of Sodom and Gomorrah, if we were not, as a nation, 
responsible for its civil existence, and thus associated in a 
measure with its enormous criminality. When the territory 
of Utah was ‘established by the Congress of these United 
States, the Executive, in accordance with the policy that has 
been esteemed wisdom of late by our statesmen, nominated the 
High Priest among these sons of Beliel, as its Governor, and 
thus placed in a station of responsibility and emolument, a man 
who, by the laws of every State in this confederacy wold be 
consigned to the penitentiary for his crimes. The Chief Mag- 
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istrate of this Christian people, who on assuming his office ac- 
knowledged the God of the Bible, appointed to the government 
of a new territory one, whose creed is revolting to every believ- 
er in an eternal and supreme God, and whose cardinal and 
avowed doctrine is Atheism; yea, more significantly, the Presi- 
dent of this republic, whose fundamental principle is the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, lent the sanction of his official au- 
thority, and employed the dignity and power of the General 
Government to establish and maintain in a territory just or- 
ganizing a religious despotism unsurpassed in its relentless big- 
otry, and then assumed a self-complacent distinction for the mo- 
rality and wisdom of this administration. This is a fair exam- 
le of the policy to which President Fillmore so frequently re- 
ferred in his recent pilgrimage through the South and West. 
It is moreover easily shown essential to the salvation of the 
Union, according to the arguments, that every demagogue has 
learned by rote, and which afford editorials for so many newspa- 
pers. What reasonable hope could have been cherished of re- 
taining the Mormoms in this confederacy, under any other in- 
ducement, or upon any other bargain? They were located in 
the central station between our eastern and western States, and 
had evinced their fidelity to this republic by furnishing soldiers 
for the war with Mexico. The Union must be oak though 
at the loss of republican principles, and the objection to this 
form of hierarchical government vanished before the seemingly 
ater good to be udloved by the sagacious politicians. Brig- 
am Young was duly inaugurated, and the banner of this confed- 
“w can enfold his harem with its protecting folds. 

e are obliged to Senator Douglass for a further argument 
in this progressive age to uphold the Polygamists of Utah, by 
maintaining the right of popular sovereignty. The people by 
a ny. majority have enacted Mormonism, and who s pad 
say their authority? Not those assuredly who contend that the 
first settlers of Kansas and Nebraska have the right to entail 
slavery, with its crimes, on the constitution of those territories. 
Polygamy can be easily defended from the scripture, after the 
mode of interpretation which is prevailing among Southern di- 
vines, and may most assuredly claim preéminently the title of 
a patriarchal institution. 

Some informality indeed exists in the mode of balloting un- 
der the Mormon arrangements, whereby each vote, as well as 
each voter’s name, on the list is numbered, and an espionage 
thus ensured which abrogates the secresy of the ballot for the 
wise pu of enlightening the pro het in respect to the 
views and character of his subjects. This paternal supervision 
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must however be esteemed a prudent arrangement by those 
party leaders, who are solicitous of controlling more firmly the 
votes of the majority. 

It only remains to perfect the policy, that the Executive 
should recommend in his next message to Congress, the enact- 
ment of a law protecting these polygamists in their rights 
throughout the Union, so that their fugitive wives may be re- 
covered, and they permitted to travel with their families unmo- 
lested. We can easily imagine a case brought before the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner under this statute, when an outraged 
wife, who had escaped from this den, is conducted by the Sheriff 
to await the decision, which shall return her to the tender mer- 
cy of a Blue Beard, and the company of harlots. She tells the 
tale of wrongs; that having plighted her maiden’s troth to one 
who vowed to be her husband, she followed him to the new 
State, where he broke his marriage covenant, and degrading her 
to a menial, instated others in her place, and now desired to 
carry her back to this scene of horror and cruelty. “ Ah, my 
good woman,” might the Commissioner reply, “this is a sad 
story, but I have nothing to do with this, | am only to ascer- 
tain whether you are, according to the laws of Utah, bound to 
this man, and then you will be returned to abide the decision 
of the courts in that State in respect to your position.” And so 
this modern Daniel would maintain the law, with an approving 
conscience, and remand the wife to the seraglio. Who dares to 
tell us that this cannot be, when the public registers are pollu- 
ted with the record of acts precisely parallel in their injus- 
tice and vileness, where innocent and virtuous womanhood has 
been by the strong arm of the General Government, dra in 
tears to the en, Se and sold to the’ highest bidder for her 


charms? The questions which we have mooted are practical 
questions, and which the citizens of this republic must answer 
at the ballot-box. We are glad of it. We discern the controlling 
hand of a divine providence in the fact that the same administra- 
tion which boasts the "pepe a of the Compromise Measures of 


1850, may also boast the nomination of Bigham Rey as the 
Governor of Utah. We rejoice that the question of how far Con- 
gress is authorized to decide on the internal government of the 
territories, and on the constitution of the States asking admission 
to this Union, is not confined to one particular; but that the 
broad issue whether polygamy and an established religion are to 
be tolerated, is to Me met by the same parties who are so 
_— and ductile in their subservience to the slaveocracy. The 

outh ought to be informed, that the Mormons who were ex- 
pelled from Missouri by slaveholders for their abolitionism, 
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have become so eflightened b cial revelation, as to re- 
the black race as the seed of the devil, only deserving 
ondage. Yet we have no faith in politicians, or in party or- 
—- as efficacious for removing this iniquity, but we 
ave faith in God and his church. The demoralizing and de- 
basing effect of these public vices is already apparent in the 
degradation and disease of the Mormon pe ulation, and when 
brought into contact with civilized and christianized communi- 
ties, they must reform or be extinguished. The law of sin is 
corruption and death. Let the church of God maintain the 
eternal truth of Christ in simplicity, and apply the supreme law 
of charity with apostolic boldness to every form of iniquity, 
and the result is sure and glorious. There will be persecutions 
and martyrdoms, but in the end God and his church will pre- 
vail, and the supremacy of a renewed conscience will be ac- 
knowledged by the popular will, while the nation through the 
recuperative energy of this divine life shall cast off the slough 
of the ulcers that have deformed and debased its comelines, and 
walk erect in health and purity. 


Art. VI—THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


The Plurality of Worlds. With an Introduction by President 
Hitchcock of Amherst College. 12mo. pp. 307. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 


More Worlds than One. 12mo. pp. 265. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


Tue question whether the heavenly bodies are inhabited, is a 
very ancient one, dating back as far at least as the earliest of 
the Grecian schools of astronomy, six hundred years before the 
Christian era. Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, maintained 
the doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds; and the same opinion, 
under different forms, was successively held by Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Eudoxus, and numerous other ancient astronomers. 
Among the early fathers of the Christian church, it was often 
discussed but generally condemned. After the revival of astron- 
omy, the doctrine gained very general currency, being embraced 
by Tycho Brahe, Galileo, and Kepler. As early as 1640, 
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Bishop Wilkins, afterwards first President of the Royal Society, 

wrote a book to prove that the Moon is a World, and that 

the Earth isa Planet. In the former of these treatises it is 

earnestly argued, not only that the moon is inhabited, but that, 

in after times, means would be devised for actually making the 

journey to the moon, and carrying on commerce with the in- 
abitants.* 

In 1686, only a year before the publication of the Principia 
of Newton, appeared the celebrated work of Fontenelle on the 
Plurality of Worlds: Fontenelle was Secretary of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and was well acquainted with the state 
of astronomy at that period, and better than most of the popular 
writers of his day; still he was more of a poet than an astrono- 
mer, and such a theme as the Plurality of Worlds, which gave 
full scope for his fancy, was exactly suited to his genius, and 
equally adapted to the taste of the people for whom he wrote. 

e discussion was conducted in the form of conversations with 
a celebrated Marchioness, whose lively curiosity and keen dis- 
cernment, embellished by superior personal charms, gave a 
high zest to the dialogue, onl clothed the subject in a most 
attractive garb. The work accordingly ran through numerous 
editions in French, was translated into several other languages, 
and long afterwards continued to be honored not only with the 
notice, but with the comments of the learned, among whom 
were the celebrated Lalande and other distinguished astrono- 
mers. Indeed, it may be worthy of inquiry whether this work 
of Fontenelle was not the first attempt that was ever made to 
dress up the severer truths of science in a style suited to the 
readers of plays and romances. Astronomical treatises had been 
for the most part, up to that time, written in Latin, and wore a 
repulsive aspect to the unlearned reader; but it was a leadin 
object of Fontenelle to address himself to the taste of the culti- 
vated females of Frince, and to introduce to them the leading 
truths of astronomy in a style at once instructive and amusing. 

A few years afterwards, the question of the habitability of 
the planets engaged the attention of one of the most profound 
philosophers of the age, the celebrated Huyghens. In 1690 
ome his Cosmotheoros, in which the author puts forth an 
elaborate argument in favor of the doctrine of a Plurality of 
Worlds. From the times of Fontenelle and Huyghens, astron- 
omers have been too much occupied with the labors of obser- 





* This scarce but curious work, written in a very quaint a shows how 


erude was the knowledge of astronomy pete by the Englis philoso hers 
at the time of the birth of Sir Isaac Newton, even after the discoveries of 
Kepler and Galileo. 
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vation, and with the investigation of the laws of physical 
astronomy, to engage much in speculations of this kind, 
but they have generally fallen in with the popular doe- 
trine, that the stars are suns and centers of planetary sys- 
tems like ours, and that the heavenly bodies in general, are the 
abodes of life and intelligence. If, deo astronomers have 
regarded the discussion of this question with but little interest, 
theologians have carried it on with augmented zeal, especially 
with the view of repelling an objection brought against the 
doctrine of Christ’s redemption, viz: that the earth occupies 
too small a place in the universe to have been the object of 
such transcendent care, and of such a painful sacrifice, as are 
implied in that doctrine. Dr. Chalmers’ elaborate and elo- 
og astronomical discourses were directed mainly towards 
the refutation of this infidel objection ; and Dr. Dick, in his 
Celestial Scenery, and his Sidereal Heavens, has given a full 
and able summary of the arguments in favor of the doctrine of 
a Plurality of Worlds. 

Thus the matter rested until a new interest has been given to 
it by the recent appearance of the two works one at the 
head of this Article, the first denominated “ The Plurality of 
Worlds ;” the second, “ More Worlds than One.” The former 
was published anonymously, but is ascribed to the prolific and 


able pen of Dr. Whewell ; the latter, which is expressly intend- 
ed as a reply to the other, is the production of Sir David 
0 


Brewster. the scientific and the religious world it is matter 
of Just felicitation, that a subject of such exalted interest to 
both, has fallen into the hands of two combatants of such high 
qualifications, whether we regard them as Christians deeply im- 
imbued with reverence for the Creator, or as philosophers pro- 
foundly versed in a knowledge of his works; unlike, therefore, 
to the parties by whom this controversy has been sometimes con- 
aucted,—a sneering freethinker, on the one side, and a superficial 
pretender to science on the other. This seems, therefore, a favor- 
able time for settling the question respecting a Plurality of 
Worlds ; or, if it cannot be definitely settled, of determining at 
least the nature and weight of the evidence for and against the 
doctrine. 

This question has at different times been discussed under 
various torms, and with various degrees of extension, under 
the following different issues: Whether the moon is inhabited ¢ 
Whether the planets are inhabited? Whether the etars are 
suns and centers of planetary systems, alike the abodes of life 
and intelligence ? ether the heavenly bodies are peopled 
with rational and immortal beings like man, or whether beings 
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of different orders, as angels or spirits, inhabit those realms? 
We shall contemplate the subject only in its most simple form, 
since evidence going to show the existence of life and intelli- 
gence in situations the most favorable, would strengthen the 
resumption that they pervade the entire universe; or if even 
in such situations their existence appears improbable, it will be 
scarcely necessary to discuss the claims of other worlds. 

There are a few principles of reasoning which it may be well 
to review, before entering directly upon the main question. Let 
us bear in mind, then, that probable evidence-may exist in 
various degrees ; that when, from the nature of the case, it is 
difficult to procure any evidence, on one side or the other, there 
is a tendency in the human mind to ascribe undue weight to 
slight analogies; that the possibility of a thing is very slight 
evidence of its reality; that reasoning from analogy is apt to 
be delusive, and is often abused; that the argument from 
authority, in a question like this, lying as it does without the 

ale of instrumental observation and mathematical reasoning, 
is liable to be overrated; and that men readily believe when 
any doctrine is supposed to be favorable to their religious 
faith, or settled opinions. Let us dwell for a moment on these 
several considerations. 

First, probable evidence may exist in various degrees. The 
meteorologist will regard the presence of a peculiar kind of 
cloud (the némbus) as affording some probability of rain. If, ' 
at the same time, the barometer is falling, the probability will 
be strengthened. It will be still greater if the wind is in the 
rainy quarter; and stronger yet if the dew point is very high, 
indicating a great amount of moisture in the atmosphere. The 
concurrence of all these prognostics will render the probability 
of rain almost a certainty to his mind, although the presence 
of any one of them, alone, would afford but slight grounds for 
expecting rain. In fact, the absence of the other signs would, 
if they remained wanting, overbalance any cone of the number, 
and create a contrary presumption. 

Secondly, when, from the nature of the case, it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain any evidence at all, there is a tendency in the 
human mind to give undue weight to the little that is known. 
In no subject is this defect of reasoning more ——_ than in 
astronomy, when we desert the only safe gai es, observation 
and geometry ; and nowhere in the annals of human knowledge, 
do we find more wild and extravagant speculations, than among 
astronomers, when they wander away from the strict line of 
instrumental observation and mathematical reasoning, into the 
region of conjecture and analogy. The very inventiveness and 
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originality of some of the greatest astronomers, have allured 
them into the realms of fancy. Witness the extravagant ideas 
of Kepler, and the slight analogies from which Sir William 
Mavcchah drew many of his oontnalens respecting the universe, 
although he justly merited the encomium passed upon him by 
— who called him “ the great, inspired observer.” 

irdly, the possibility of a thing is slight evidence of its 
reality. There are a thousand things possible which are not 
true, or even in the smallest degree probable; and it is very 
little to say in favor of any doctrine that, for aught we know, 
it may be so. The posaibility of a thing, however, is good 
— the plea of its impossibility. When it is maintained 
that a thing cannot be, it may be sufficient to show a way in 
which it may take place, although the mode assigned may be 
far from that by which it is actually brought about. The 
ancient philosophers held that we can never be certain that the 
same laws prevail among the heavenly bodies as govern terres- 
trial phenomena; that the laws of motion, for example, may 
be very different among the planets and stars from what they 
are on the earth ; but while this doctrine prevailed no progress 
could ever have been made in celestial mechanics. It was, in 
fact, a natural fruit of the heathen mythology, which assigned 
different realms in the empire of nature, to different monarchs, 


while the doctrine first distinctively assumed and proclaimed 
by Newton, that the laws of nature are the same throughout 
the universe, is the natural result of the religion of the Bible. 

Fourthly, the argument from analogy is op to be delusive, 
and is often abused. This has been peculiarly the case in 
astronomical speculations. A brief consideration, therefore, of 
the principles which ought to govern us in the ye of 

e 


analogical reasoning in such questions as that of the Plurality 
of Worlds, will aid us to form a just estimate of the two works 
under review. If two things agree in all the particulars in 
which we can compare them, we are justified in concluding 
that they also agree in other respects; and if the number of 
particulars in which this uniform agreement holds good, is 
very great, then our inference that they are alike in other 

ints where we have not the means of making the comparison, 
is proportionally strong. But if on comparing two things with 
one another, we find them agreeing in some respects and disa- 
greeing in others, then the conclusion that they are alike in 
points where the comparison cannot be instituted, is strong in 
proportion to the number of particulars in which they agree, 
and weak in proportion to the number of particulars in which 
they disagree. To illustrate our meaning by a familiar exam- 
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ple. Two honey-bees resemble each other in a great number 
of points, while they differ in scarcely anything. One of them 
stings us—we infer that the other can do the same, without 
making the trial. But now let us compare the bee with an 
eagle ; and to make the case bear more directly on our object, 
we will suppose that the bee isin our garden, and the eagle 
high in the sky. The bee we can inspect near at hand; the 
eagle only at a great distance. Both live and move in the same 
element ; both have wings and fly; and, in short, they are 
alike in nearly all the particulars in which we can compare 
them. Yet the points of comparison are very few, and should 
we infer from these few points of resemblance, an identity in 
all other respects, we can easily see to what errors such a con- 
clusion would lead us. But suppose the eagle, by means of 
the telescope, to be brought so near that we can extend the 
comparison to many other particulars. We now find that the 
— of disagreement gain upon us: the eagle is covered with 
eathers; he has no sting; he makes no honey; in short, the 
ints of dissimilarity increase faster than the points of resem- 
lance ; therefore, to make inferences respecting the eagle from 
our knowledge of the bee, would evidently betray us into mani- 
fold errors. It will fall in our way by and by to see how far 
this case corresponds to the actual relations existing between 
the earth and any of the planets. 

Fifthly, the argument from the authority of great names in 
astronomy, is to be received with some caution. Astronomers 
are of different classes. They are like different sorts of artists 
engaged in building a palace or temple, where each sort 
requires some peculiarity of genius and taste, while the labor- 
ers on different parts of the edifice may severally be eminent in 
his own particular department and yet know scarcely anything 
of the other departments. Some astronomers, like Tycho 
Brahe, have extraordinary powers for constructing instruments 
and making observations, while out of this particular field of 
labor their‘authority is nothing. The absurdities of the system 
of Tycho, and his firm belief in judicial astrology, furnish a 
sad, but not a solitary example, of the amount of weakness 
which may coexist in the same mind with the highest attributes 
of genius. Others, like Laplace, have little taste cr talent for the 
labors of practical astronomy, but are great in hunting out the re- 
lations of the bodies of the solar system by means of the calculus ; 
and exalted as are the merits of Laplace, and great as is his au- 
thority in all matters depending on this wonderful agent in the 
discovery of truth, yet in subjects of pure speculation, his opin- 
ions are far from being entitled to the same dehvensni Results, 
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which it required the highest efforts of genius to discover, are 
often of such a nature that, when placed fairly before the mind, 
common sense alone is required in order to apply them, and 
logical powers rather than inventive ingenuity are necessary for 
drawing the proper conclusions to which they lead. In a few 
instances, the astronomer, like Kepler, has combined the most 
profound powers of intellect with the highest gifts of imagina- 
tion, and has brought forth the grandest discoveries of the 
philosopher, or the wildest ravings of the poet, according as 
one or the other of these elements happened to preponderate. 
On the other hand, Galileo and Newton were severally remark- 
able no less for the greatness of their intellectual powers, than 
for the harmonious proportion which constitutes the well- 
balanced mind ; and accordingly their opinions on all subjects 
to gm they applied their minds, are entitled to peculiar 
weight. 

If, then, any question in astronomy is to be settled by the 
authority of great names, let it be seen what is the amount of 
the authority on that particular point, remembering that truths 
which it required the greatest powers and attainments, either in 
the field of observation or of mathematical analysis, to discover, 
are no sooner established, than they often fall immediately 
under the domain of common sense, and require nothing so 
much as judicious powers of weighing evidence; and such we 
think to be precisely the case with the question of the Plu- 
rality of Worlds. 

Finally, men readily believe any doctrine which is supposed 
to be favorable to ther religious faith, or to their settled opin- 
ions on any other subject, and as readily reject what is pi: ane 
sive of such opinions. When a writer like the author of 
“More Worlds than One,” pronounces the doctrine he is 
defending to be “ the hope of the Christian and to be embalm- 
ed in the warmth of the affections,” we recognize a state of 
mind unfavorable to sober argumentation. 

With the foregoing principles in view, we propose now to 
enter directly upon the question, Are the planets inhabited ? 

I. Some FacTS ARE UNFAVORABLE TO THE DOCTRINE. 

1. The extremes of heat and cold. At different distances 
from the sun, the heat diminishes as the square of the distance 
is increased, and consequently is seven times greater in Mer- 
cury and twenty-seven times less in Jupiter than on the Earth. 
If we take the mean temperature of the torrid zone at 80° 
(which is not far from the truth) the heat in the equatorial 
regions of Mercury is 560°, a heat above the melting points of 
several of the metals; while a place situated even in the 


. 
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middle latitudes, like New York, (which has a mean tempera- 
ture of 54°,) would have a temperature of 378° ; and in the polar 
regions where on the Earth the heat is only 32°, it would be in 
Mercury 224°, or 12° above the boiling point of water. On 
Jupiter, the extremes of cold would be equally intense. On 
the equatorial regions the mean temperature, — twenty- 
seven times less than at corresponding places on the Earth, 
would be only 3° above zero, and in the middle latitudes it 
would be scarcely above zero. In Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, 
the cold would be still more insufferable. 

2. The differences in the Sun’s light, would be equally 
striking, since light obeys the same law as heat at different 
distances from the source, and consequently when multiplied 
seven-fold on Mercury, it would illuminate all objects with an 
insupportable glare, while on the remoter planets it would 
fade to a dim twilight, being nine hundred times less intense 
on Neptune than on the Earth. 

3. The variations of weight in bodies on the different planets 
would at least require very different adjustments of the muscu- 
lar powers of animals from those which exist on the Earth. 
On the moon a body weighs only one-sixth as much as at the 
earth, and the position of bodies would be so unstable (being 
bound to the surface by so slender a tie) that slight disturban- 
ces of equilibrium would upset them. Standing upright, or 
walking, would be for man, with so narrow a base, a very 
delicate operation. On the other hand, on. Jupiter a body 
would weigh ten and a half times as much as on the Earth, and 
the position of all things would be so fixed and so difficult to 
lift or to move, as to require the employment of forces equally 
extraordinary. Walking would here become excessively tire- 
some, if not imzossible, from the mere weight of the limbs and 
of the body. But we have not stated the case in its most 
unfavorable light ; the extremes of weight between the heaviest 
and the lightest of the planets vary as sixty to one, instead of 
the small range we have contemplated. 

4. Want of air and water. In respect to the moon it is 
ascertained by very satisfactory evidence, that it has either no 
atmosphere at all, or one of so little density that human 
beings could not live in it; and it is fully established that 
there is no water in the moon. ‘The absence of water implies 
the absence of a vegetable kingdom, and consequently of all 
animal life, which is sustained, either directly or indirectly, on 
vegetables. Moreover, the surface of the moon, as seen by the 
most powerful telescopes, presents undoubted signs of consist- 
ing almost wholly of naked volcanic lava, of an aspect more 
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and more dreary as the view becomes more and more distinct. 
The planets afford some indications of atmospheres, although 
none of these appear to be —s decisive ; and cloudy 
penn investing several of the planets, particularly 

ars and Jupiter, are confidently adduced by some writers as 
evidence of the existence of water. But clouds and smoke 
arise from various sources, and their presence is not of course 
evidence of bodies of water beneath ; while the cold of Saturn, 
especially, (where such cloudy belts are likewise seen,) forbids 
the supposition of liquid water. White spots about the poles 
of Mars were first inferred to be owing to snow, by Sir William 
Herschel, a man of great genius, but withal of lively imagina- 
tion and much given to the discovery of analogies; but the 
cold of a polar winter in Mars is too severe to produce such 
accumulations of snow, since warm and humid currents of air 
are essential in order to supply the material of snow, and the 
heat of the polar summer is too low to dissolve it in the manner 
supposed by Herschel and his numerous followers. 

e telescope, it must be acknowledged, has added nothing 
to the amount of evidence in favor of the doctrine that the 
planets are inhabited; it has in fact greatly diminished that 
amount, since the points of dissimilarity to the Earth, which it 
has revealed to us, have increased faster than the points of 
resemblanze. 

II. But rHeRE ARE SOME THINGS FAVORABLE TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
A Piuratiry or Wortps. 

1. The uniformity of plan observable in all the works of 
nature, and equally in individual bodies and in systems of 
bodies. The chemist is sure of this when, on analyzing a drop 
of water, and finding it to consist of two volumes of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen, A confidently asserts that this is the com- 
position of water; meaning that water, wherever found, in 
every country, in earth or air, or even in the heavenly bodies, 
if it exists there, consists in every place and in all time of these 
two elements, united in precisely these proportions. The anat- 
omist asserts a ‘similar uniformity in the optical structure of 
the eye; that in every animal, however the organ may differ in 
size, in color, or in position, its mechanism is everywhere simi- 
larly adapted to the properties of light. This uniformity of 
plan is —_ observable in systems of bodies. The h 
and the Moon compose a system governed by certain fixed and 
mathematical laws; Jupiter and his moons form a similar 
system, larger and more diversified, it is true, but still gov- 
erned by precisely the same laws, in respect to the forces 
which impel them, and the forces by which they tend towards 
their primaries, the spaces described by the radius vector of 
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each, and the relation between the distance from the primary 
and the time of their revolution around it. Saturn, again, is 
but a repetition of the systems of the Earth and Jupiter, and 
so of all the other subordinate groups consisting of planets and 
satellites. But each of these systems, again, is but a miniature 
of the entire solar system, where we see repeated on a grander 
scale the same mechanism, each planet revolving about the sun 
by precisely the same laws as those by which the satellites 
revolve about their primaries. So similar is the mechanism of 
the lower when compared with the higher system, that a dia- 

am of Jupiter and his moons, accurately plotted according to 
Sheir distances, is sometimes mistaken by the unlearned for a 
representation of the solar system itself. In some of the 
double stars, called the binary stars, we have examples of the 
revolution of sun around sun ; and here, too, as we might have 
anticipated, the same mechanism, governed by the same laws, 
prevails as in all the lower systems; and all analogy tends to 
the same conclusion, that in the structure of one of these | 
systems nearest to us, as that of Jupiter and his satellites, we 
actually see the pattern according to which all the systems in 
the world, and the Universe itself, are framed. 

Upon such a uniformity of plan we predicate a uniformity of 

e; and can hardly resist the inference that a series of 
ies linked together by one and the same bond, (the law of 
avitation,) and distributed into families placed under precisely 
the same regulations, were designed for the same end. Or, to 
confine ourselves, for the present, to our own solar system, we 
are almost impelled to the conclusion, that the other families of 
this realm were designed for the same purpose as the Earth. 
Nor is it necessary to build this conclusion on any view we 
entertain of the wisdom or benevolence of the Creator. The 
mere naturalist would and does declare his conviction, that 
Nature, when she links together her productions by mutual 
bonds, and subjects # certain number composing such a group 
to the same laws, designs them for the accomplishment of the 
same ends. If, then, he can clearly determine the great pur- 
pose for which one member of the series thus related to each 
other was designed, he infers that this also was the grand pur- 
pose for which Nature designed the others. 

2. In order, then, to learn the great purpose for which the 
planets were made, we have only to inquire for what purpose 
the earth was made; and we think it very evident that 
animal life in general, and Man in particular, was the great 
object for which this world was created. To which part soever 
of the face of the earth we direct our attention, we find it 
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everywhere stored with life, and all the arrangements of the 
natural world adapted for the multiplication, support, and ha 
iness of sentient beings. Some walk the earth, some creep in 
its caverns ; others fill the sea, and others the air. And when 
we call to our aid the microscope, we are everywhere astonished 
to see how life abounds where the eye was unable to detect it, 
peopling every leaf of the forest, swimming in we drop of 
water, and sparkling in every ocean wave ; to find them float- 
ing in the air, swarming in slime and mud, forming the dust of 
the hurricane, and, either living or dead, constituting strata of 
the earth itself. Nor can it be doubted that the economy of 
nature, by express adaptations, is regulated with reference to 
the multiplication and support of all these tribes of the animal 
creation, a dwelling place and appropriate aliment being pro- 
vided for all at the very spot where each springs into life. 
That the geological changes which have taken place on the 
surface of the earth, resulting in the formation of soils; the 
diffusion of water so as to be accessible everywhere ; the diver- 
sified and ample stores laid up and constantly replenishing in 
the vegetable kingdom; atmospheric air by its elastic proper- 
ties penetrating every retreat where there are respiratory 
organs to inhale it; the sun shedding upon all his light and 
heat ; that these all and severally are so many express adapta- 
tions for the multiplication, sustenance, and happiness of the 
animal creation, are facts so obvious as scarcely to require any 
argument. But the meaning which they express is plainly 
this—that life and happiness constitute the grand leading ob- 
jects for which the earth was made. 

On advancing one step further and contemplating the rela- 
tion of man to the external world, we finally arrive at the con- 
clusion that the earth was made for Man—that while the hap- 
piness of all the other forms of sentient being has been by no 
means neglected by the beneficent Creator, yet, that man is the 
grand ultimate object for which all things in the earth, ani- 
mate and inanimate, were made. Without any view to the 
bearing which this sentiment might have on the subject now 
before us, we have in a former number of this journal endeav- 
ored to prove that the World was made for Man.* We predi- 
cated this in respect both to the powers and the productions of 
the natural world. 

First, we endeavored to prove that the great powers of nature, 
as heat, light, magnetism, and electricity, were created espe- 
cially and preéminently for man. Heat, when contemplated 
in its four great relations, namely, to animal life, to combustion, 





* New Englander, February, 1849. 
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as a mechanical force, and as an agent in effecting chemical 
changes, is adapted exclusively to the condition and pur- 
es of man, with hardly any reference to the lower animals, 
except in the first of these relations, that of animal life ; as is 
rendered strikingly apparent by an actual enumeration of the 
various uses and applications of heat. By the aid of heat man 
eatly excels them, also, in the variety and quality of his 
food; for while each animal is coatned to a single kind of 
food, or at most to a small variety of articles, man has a choice 
of the whole vegetable and animal kingdoms, and is alone 
endowed with the power of greatly exalting their qualities and 
increasing their varieties b is own art and skill. The offices 
which heat performs for the animal tribes terminate in what 
relates to their mere existence and personal comfort ; but with 
man they have but just commenced, since all those manifold 
and important uses which he makes of heat as relates to com- 
bustion, to mechanical force, or as the agent in effecting 
chemical changes in matter—uses upon which his dominion 
over the external world chiefly depends—all these lie beyond 
the pale of mere animal existence, and are exclusively the 
birthright of man. With respect to the other great powers of 
nature, namely, attraction, light, magnetism, and electricity, the 
relation which animals sustain to them is merely passive, while 
man, besides enjoying the same passive benefits, also employs 
them in a thousand ways to effect his voluntary purposes. 
The sun’s light, for the ordinary uses of vision, is no less import- 
ant to the animal tribes than to the human species ; but over this 
element they have no control, while man kindles, manages, 
and regulates it at his pleasure, dispels with it the darkness of 
night, decomposes and modifies it into an infinite variety of 
colors; and it is his sole prerogative, by the aid of the micro- 
scope and the telescope, so to exalt his natural vision as to 
look through all creation. 

Secondly, the productions, no less than the powers of nature, 
were created for man. The offices which the several kingdoms 
of nature perform for the animal tribes, are for the most part 
limited to such as regard mere existence and personal comfort. 
The mineral kingdom affords them a footstool, or a shelter, but 
upon man it confers its subterranean riches, its quarries, its 
mines, its gems. He alone can cause the earth to bring forth 
food, and to teem with fruits and flowers. In the vegetable 
kingdom man not only, in common with the lower —e 
finds means of sustenance, but while they are severally limi 
to asingle, or, at most, a small variety of its productions, its 
boundless wealth is conferred on man; some portions he uses 

VOL. XII. 61 
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for his food, some for his dwellings, his temples, his ships; and 
some for his medicines. Its forests supply him with fuel ; its 
sugar, wine, and oil, delight his taste; its drugs and coloring 
stuffs adorn his arts. The animal kingdom itself, moreover, 
was made for man. Some yield their bodies for his food; 
others supply his clothing ; some toil for his convenience and 
support; some afford materials for his arts; some, gil for his 
lamps, and medicines for his diseases. Even fossil tribes 
entombed in ages past, and transformed into coal, are brought 
up to feed his fires. 

We further endeavored to show that the world of beauty 
and sublimity was made exclusively for man, and that the 
same was true of the world of art; that man, in fact, is a 
co-worker with God in the natural, as in the moral world, many 
things being left in a state apparently unfinished for man to 
complete, or develop ; as metals in the state of ores, steam hid- 
den in water, and glass existing only in its elements, sand and 
alkali; that it was left for man to establish the relations of 
things, as of heat to fuel and to water, magnetism to iron, and. 
mechanical forces to machinery ; that it was reserved for him 
to form many useful compounds, as glass, unknown to nature 
herself; and that upon him was conferred the high prerogative 
of exalting the senluatiens of nature, of correctin a deform- 


ities, developing her beauties, and ay er varieties. 


From all these considerations we drew the final conclusion, 
that man sustains a totally different relation to the external 
world, from that sustained by all the inferior animals; and he 
is not to be regarded as the last number of a series—the last 
link in the chain of development—but as a being severed from 
all other beings of this earth, as well in his position here as in, 
his immortal destiny.* 





*In the article alluded to, the argument is summed up in the following 
paragraph : “ However favorable it might be to our argument, we shall not 
insist here upon the fact that man alone of all the animal races consists of a 
single species; nor upon the anatomical and physiological distinctions by 
which he is separated from the animal tribes, such is the peculiar structure of 
his brain, his possession of hands, and his erect attitude; but we shall.leave 
such points to professed writers on the Natural History of Man. Nor need we 
urge his possession of the gift of reason, of imagination, or of speech, although 
these, together with the gift of a hand, =| lie at the foundation of the pecu- 
liarity of his relations to the external world. But we rest our proposition on 
the facts which have been adduced to show, that he only has dominion over 
the great powers of nature, to control them at his will and to employ these 
energies in his service; that all the riches of the several kingdoms of nature, 
are bestowed on him, except so much as is just sufficient to sustain the life or 
to provide for the continuance of the inferior animals, and that they them- 
selves are sustained and continued chiefly for his benefit; that to any single 
species the part of nature which it can appropriate to itself is exceedingly 
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If, then, we arrive at the conclusion that the planets were 
made for the same purpose as the earth, and on further inquiry, 
find that the great object for which the earth was made, is the 
existence and happiness of living beings in general and of man 
in particular, we can hardly resist the inference that these 
remoter worlds are also the abodes of life and intelligence. 

We shall arrive at the same result from the consideration, 
that in nature all — have their use. In the progress of 
knowledge this principle has gained strength. To the earlier 
anatomists there were parts in the human body for which no 
use had been discovered; but it would evidently have been 
rash to infer that they were therefore useless. The progress of 
the science has demonstrated that these very parts have im- 
portant uses, and are indispensable to the well being of the 
whole structure ; or if, in any case, the use has not as yet been 
determined, the anatomist modestly infers that it is useless onl 
in appearance, and only in relation to the state of his knowl- 
edge. There was a time when electricity was regarded as an 
omen of the wrath of heaven, fitted only to terrify and 
destroy ; but a further acquaintance with it has demonstrated, 
that it is, of all natural agents, that which performs the most 
interesting services for man, The truth of this principle is 
more striking in respect to systems of bodies than to individu- 
als; as in the structure of the human body, every part has far 


higher uses in relation to the other parts, and as a member of 
a system in which all the parts are mutually dependent, than 
in its individuality. Now it cannot be denied that the sun and 
planets compose such a system, and the inference is that 
every part has important functions to perform. The solar sys- 
tem, in fact, bears a strong resemblance to our own happy frame 


of government, where municipalities are combined to form 
states, and states to form the federal union. But if the planets 
are barren wastes where there is no life to animate and no 
capacity for happiness, the least we can say is, that, in this 





limited in space and quantity, while the domain of man is boundless as nature 
herself; that Providence has profusely scattered over all creation the beautiful 
and sublime, for which no other reason can be assigned than the promotion of 
his happiness ; that he only has the gift of aiding his native powers by instru- 
ments of his own invention, by means of which he gains his empire over mat- 
ter, and not only subdues to his dominion all terrestrial nature, but opens to 
himself a commerce with other worlds, even to the remotest Nebule. e high 
prerogative of carrying out the designs of the Creator in establishing the rela- 
tions of things, in forming new compounds, and in exaiting the qualities of the 
productions of nature, appears as unlike any gifts bestowed on the inferior 
animals, as those which connect him with eternity, and prove that he is 
severed from all the other beings in this world, no less in his position here than 
in his immortal destiny.” 
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respect, they present to us a totally different view of the econo- 
my of Providence from that which is everywhere set before 
us in this world. They would present the anomaly of cities 
without inhabitants, ships without sailors, warehouses without 
merchandise. 

But however strong may be the presumption that the planets 
are inhabited, it would certainly afford us much satisfaction to 
be able to point our finger to some contrivance in any of them, 
undoubtedly designed for sentient beings. A few arrangements of 
this kind are thought to have been detected among the planets. 
Thus Jupiter’s moons are so adjusted to each other and to their 
primary, that, although from circumstances arising from the 
great size of the planet and the slight inclination of their 
orbits, they are exceedingly liable to be eclipsed,—they cannot 
all be eclipsed at once, and leave the planet in darkness. Nor 
is this a casual arrangement, for it depends upon a strictly 
mathematical adjustment.* Now things are so related to each 
other in the econo:y of nature, that the presence of one often 
implies that of the other. Such is the relation of the eye to 
light and of the lungs to air; and thus a specific arrangement 
on the planet Jupiter to husband the light and turn it upon the 

lanet, implies the presence of eyes to behold it. We could 
Sardlty be more certain of the presence of water when we see 
at a great distance a ship under sail. Laplace, however, has 
denied that even the moon was made to give light by night, 
and he would of course deny the validity of our argument 
respecting the moons of Jupiter. His language is as follows: 
“Some partisans of final causes (says he) have imagined that 
the moon was given to the earth to afford it light in the absence 
of the sun. But in this case nature would not have attained 
the end proposed, since we are often deprived at the same time 
of the light of both of them. To have accomplished this end, 
it would have been sufficient to have placed the moon at first 
in opposition to the sun, and in the plane of the elliptic, at a 
distance from the earth equal to one hundredth part the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun, and to have given to the earth 
and moon velocities parallel and proportional to their distances 
from the sun. In this case the moon being constantly in oppo- 
sition to the sun, would have described round it an eilipse 
similar to that of the earth, these two bodies would thus have 
succeeded each other above the horizon, and as at this distance 
the moon would not be eclipsed, its light would always replace 





*That the mean longitude of the first satellite increased by twice that of the 
third, and diminish by three times that of the pace | always gives a 
remainder equal to 180°. 
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that of the sun.” The reason for placing the moon one hun- 
dredth part the distance of the oak from the sun, (or at about 
a million of miles off,) is, that it may thus go clear of the earth’s 
shadow, the length of which is somewhat short of that. But 
being then four times as far off as at present, her apparent 
diameter would be diminished to one-fourth, and its surface 
and light to one-sixteenth their present amount. As the aver- 
age light of the moon is now half what it would be if con- 
stantly full, it is of course eight times what it would be if its 
position were changed in the manner supposed. It would be 
still worse for the tides ; for the power of the moon to raise the 
tides being inversely as the cwbe of the distance, the tides would 
be sixty-four times less than at present ; and since the average 
height of the tides for the whole earth is about twenty-six 
inches, its height would be reduced to about three-eighths of an 
inch, a quantity too small to answer any of the valuable pur- 
poses which the tides fulfill. A still greater injury would be sus- 
tained by navigation in losing the lunar method of finding the 
longitude ; for since the moon would cease to change its appar- 
ent position among the stars, the lunar method would no longer 
be available, and the great practical object of the Mecanique 
Celeste of Laplace—to perfect the method of finding the 
longitude at sea—would be lost. We shall still believe, there- 


fore, that the moon was made to rule the night, and shall think 
it probable at least that the moons of Jupiter were designed 
for the same purpose ; and if so, that there are eyes there to 
behold the light. 

The same course of reasoning which has led us to think 
there is a “> probability that the wage are the abodes of 


life and intelligence, conducts us, when followed out, to the 
still higher and grander conclusions, that the stars are centres of 
other solar systems which, like ours, are filled with sentient 
beings. That the light of the stars proceeds from self-luminous 
bodies, is proved both by its intensity and by direct experi- 
ments in polarization; that these bodies are composed of mat- 
ter like that of which our sun is composed, is shown by its 
obeying the same law of gravitation, as is especially proved of 
the binary stars, which revolve about a common centre of 
gravity in conformity with that law; that many of them at 
least are bodies of immense size, is evinced by the amount of 
light which, at such a vast distance, they send to the earth ;* 
and, in short, all things go to prove that the stars are suns, of 





*Sirius is asserted on the highest authority to emit as much light as sixty- 
three suns like ours, 
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different sizes, some perhaps less, but many much larger than 
our sun, and that they are bodies entirely analogous to that 
which supplies light, heat, and attraction to our system of plan- 
etary worlds. But we have already remarked that, in the 
economy of nature, uniformity of plan implies identity of pur- 
pose ; and if on this principle we have inferred that the planets 
are inhabited, and have further traced the same uniformity of 
plan to the stellar worlds, we seem bound to predicate of them 
a similar purpose, namely, that they also are the abodes of 
life and happiness. For us, indeed, who dwell on “ this speck 
of earth,” this seems a bold and adventurous flight ; but it is 
no more so than if the animaleule that feeds on a leaf of a 
tree were suddenly endowed with reason, and should conclude 
that all the leaves of the tree were peopled like his own; and 
then enlarging his sphere of thought, should entertain the grand 
idea, that the same was true of all the leaves of the forest. 

But before we can rest with confidence in conclusions so 
accordant with reason, and so consonant to our ideas «f the 
greatness and wisdom of Jehovah, it behooves us in canaor to 
return and see whether those considerations, which at first 
appeared unfavorable to the doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds, 
will admit of any explanations which will place them in a less 
unfavorable light. 

We must not deny that heat and cold, light and attraction, 
water and air, have respectively the same properties in other 
worlds as here; but it is safe to say that the relations which 
subsist between them and the animal creation, are susceptible 
of very great modifications, and that objections arising from 
the heat of Mercury, or the cold of Jupiter, the want of light 
in the remotest planets, and of air and water in some or all, 
overlook this fact. Here our bodies are built with reference to 
the external circumstances of our planet; with museles pro- 
portioned to the force of attraction which binds us to the 
earth, with eyes adapted to the medium intensity of our light, 
evith organs of hearing and respiration adapted - to its atmos- 
phere, and with a digestive system suited to the vegetable, and 
animals designed for our food. But there is nothing im- 
probable in the idea, no resort to mere possibilities, that the 
same Almighty Power which has so adapted to the external 
world the living beings on this planet, may institute correspond- 
ing adjustments in respect to the beings of other worlds. One 
bred on the shores of a lake where there were no fishes or 
other aquatic animals, and who had seen a man die by drown- 
ing, would infer that no animals could live in water; he 
could never conceive of those adaptations by which this ele- 
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ment is made the dwelling place of numerous tribes of ani- 
mals. Indeed, there was a time in the history of the human 
race, when the inhabitants of the temperate zone believed that 
life could not exist in either the equatorial or the polar regions. 
They did not know what resources Providence has for mitiga- 
ting the extremes of heat and cold, which, without such modi- 
fications, would render those regions uninhabitable. They did 
not know how a temperate climate may be reached, even under 
the equator, by ascending to a certain elevation; nor how the 
trade winds, and the land and the sea-breezes, tempér the heat 
of the air; nor how the warm currents flow off towards the 
poles, and are replaced by corresponding cool currents beneath ; 
nor how evaporation is working with increased activity to con- 
vert the fierce heat of the sun into latent heat, and thus pre- 
vent its accumulation; nor could they ever have imagined that 
this torrid region, which they had consigned to perpetual 
sterility and desolation, was all the while teeming wiih cathe 
life, and sustaining a vegetable kingdom a thousand fold more 
rich and diversified than their own. In the frozen regions of 
the poles, the conservative powers of nature are displayed in a 
manner equally admirable to preserve animal life from destruc- 
tion. We recognize them in the heat given out by the con 
lation of water—in the special provision by which the polar 
seas are bridged with ice, while all the mass of waters below 
are preserved at a temperature much above the freezing point, 
and well suited to the habits of the numberless aquatic tribes 
that frequent those seas—in the accumulations of snow that 
cover the earth in winter with a thick, warm mantle—in the 
change wrought in the covering of beasts and birds, greatly 
augmenting its power of resisting the cold—and finally, in the 
dormant state into which certain polar animals pass during the 
season when they are unable to procure their accustomed food. 
These examples afford us a glimpse of the power of the 
Creator, to establish new relations between his creatures and 
the external world. Nor can we limit his power to adjust 
material bodies to the medium in which they live, however 
unlike those circumstances may be to those which here consti- 
tute the relations of man and animals to the world without. 
We see, in fact, examples of this adjustment of the animal 
system, in the changes which it assumes as external circum- 
stances change. By habitual exposure to a high degree of 
heat, persons have acquired the power of remaining for some 
time in ovens hot enough to bake bread ; and eyes accustomed 
to night service, and kept secluded from the light of day, 
acquire extraordinary powers of vision in feeble lights. We 
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have examples also of vegetables which live and thrive for a 
long time without water. Nor are there wanting instances 
where express organizations are adapted to peculiar conditions 
of the external medium, as the eyes of cats designed for seeing 
in the dark, of moles fitted for burrowing in the ground, and of 
fishes for living in water. In like manner, the feeble light on 

‘the planet Saturn, might be compensated and me suffi- 
eiently intense for all the purposes of vision, either by giving 
to the eyes of the inhabitants a greater delicacy, or by enlarg- 
ing their pupils so as to admit a greater amount of light. 
Although the exact adaptation of the senses and the mechan- 
ical powers of man to the external world is such, as generally 
to render extraordinary adaptations unnecessary, yet we see 
how easily these are made when new conditions in external 
circumstances render it necessary for safety or convenience ; 
but even this limited range of adaptations and peculiarities of 
organization, is sufficient to show the resources of Providence, 
{or of Nature, if any one prefers that term,) and warrants the 
belief that life, both animal and vegetable, may exist on the 
planets, although the circumstances should require a far greater 
change of constitution than we can observe, both in organic 
and inorganic nature. 

We have thus endeavored to present the evidence for and 
against the doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds, so far as the 
evidence or reasoning is purely scientific, without blending it 
with those moral and religious considerations which have 
entered of late so much into the discussion. To these we will 
now more particularly advert. 

It was perhaps the infidel Thomas Paine who first attempted 
to turn the doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds to the account of 
infidelity. While, by the believer, the doctrine had been 
hailed as one that greatly exalts our conceptions of the pow- 
er, wisdom, and glory of the Creator, Paine employed it to 
swell the torrent of ridicule and contempt which he sought to 

our on the doctrine of redemption. The passage in his book 
t The Age of Reason) relating to this subject, is very character- 
istic of the author, and so profane and contemptuous that we 
cannot with propriety quote itentire. He avers that the belief 
that God created a Plurality of Worlds, at least as numerous as 
the stars, renders the Christian system of faith at once little 
and ridiculous, and scatters it in the mind like feathers in the 
air; and since he gives full credit to the doctrine that the 
heavenly bodies are inhabited, he of course rejects and con- 
temns the Christian system of faith. Taking the doctrine for 
true, he profanely denounces the work of redemption as a soli- 
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tary and strange conceit. An able reply to the weak but 
subtle arguments of Paine was given by Andrew Fuller, near 
the beginning of the present century, in his work entitled “The 
Gospel its Own Witness.” He remarks that no man can properly 
be said to believe the doctrine: it is not a matter of faith but 
of opinion; by which we understand him to mean, that Christ- 
ians who accept the doctrine at all, do not rest in it, as they do 
in their belief in the doctrine of redemption, as absolutely 
true, and therefore as entitled to a place in their system of 
faith, but only hold it as a probable fact, and as one that does 
not affect the foundations of their faith, even should the fact be 
otherwise. But he adds, that he does not wish to avail himself 
of these considerations, but admitting that the intelligent crea- 
tion is as extensive as modern philosophy supposes, the credi- 
bility of redemption is not thereby weakened, but, on the con- 
trary, in many respects, is strengthened and aggrandized ; that 
if our world be only a small province of God's vast empire, 
there is reason to hope that it is the only part, (except among 
the fallen angels,) where sin has entered ; that there is nothing 
inconsistent with reason in supposing that some one part of the 
empire should be selected as a theatre on which the Creator 
would perform his most glorious works ; that if any one part of 
God’s creation, rather than another, possessed a superior fitness 
to become a theatre on which he might display his glory, it 
should seem to be that part where the greatest efforts had been 
made to dishonor him ; and that the events brought to pass in 
this world, little and significant as it may be, are sufficient to 
fill all and every part of God’s dominions with everlasting and 
increasing joy. 

The foregoing considerations are deemed sufficient by Mr. 
Fuller to meet the objections urged by the infidel ; but he pro- 
ceeds to argue, that the Christian doctrine of redemption is 
strengthened and aggrandized by the supposed magnitude of 
the creation. In support of this position, he alleges that the Bible 
represents the oats of redemption as an act of astonishing con- 
descension, and the more so the greater the number of inhab- 
ited worlds ; that, according to the scriptural account, before the 
creation was begun, our world was marked out by eternal wis- 
dom as the theatre of its joyful operations; that, in the Bible, 
the mediation of Christ is represented as bringing the whole 
creation into union with the Church or people.of God; that not 
only is the whole creation represented as augmenting the bless- 
edness of the Church, but the Church as augmenting the bless- 
edness of the whole creation ; that at a future period we are 
led by the Scriptures to expect that the earth itself, as well as 
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its redeemed inhabitants, shall be purified and reunited to the 
holy empire of God ; and that the Bible represents the punish- 
ment of the finally impenitent as appointed for an example to 
the rest of creation. These various passages of the Bible 
(which are strikingly arrayed in form by the writer, but which 
we have not space to insert) go to establish two —— 
truths ; first, that this earth has in fact been highly exalted by 
the Creator, in comparison with other worlds, by making it the 
theatre of the work of redemption; and, secondly, that this 
event has not been an insulated one in the Universe, but has 
been the theme of joy and rejoicing in other worlds. While, 
therefore, it is not claimed that the Bible expressly assures 
us of the existence of inhabitants in the planetary or stellar 
worlds, yet it is evident that none of its representations are 
inconsistent with the doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds. 

We have thought the arguments of Fuller the more deserv- 
ing of notice, because they appear to us to contain the germs 
of many views which are generally supposed to have been 
originated by later writers, and especially by Dr. Chalmers. 
If they go but little way towards establishing the doctrine in 
question, they at least afford a happy reply to the infidel ob- 
jection, that the representations of the sacred volume are not 
in accordance with the discoveries of modern astronomy. The 
difficulty urged by Paine and other infidels has, however, been 
found to embarrass and perplex not a few believers; and it is 
the special object of the work before us, on the Plurality of 
Worlds, to allows minds of this description, rather than to 
answer the sneers of atheists and deists. To this remarkable 
volume we will now more particularly give our attention. 

The work begins with a concise outline of the discoveries of 
modern astronomy, embracing the leading facts respecting the 
extent of the Universe, which he supposes must have been 
before the mind of Dr. Chalmers when he wrote his Astronom- 
ical Discourses; and the objection which it was the leading 
object of the Doctor to meet, was, that which we have already 
seen was first proposed in Paine’s Age of Reason, and answered 
in Fuller’s Gospel its Own Witness. But he thus announces his 
purpose : 

“Perhaps, however, we shall make our reasonings and speculations apply 
to a wider class of readers, if we consider the view now spoken of, not. as an 
objection urged by an opponent of religion, but rather as a difficulty felt by a 
friend of religion. It*is, I conceive, certain that many of those who are not at 
all disposed to argue against religion, but who, on the contrary, feel that their 
whole internal comfort and repose are bound up indissolubly with their religious 
convictions, are still troubled and dismayed at the doctrines of the vastness of 


the Universe, and the multitude of worlds which they suppose to be taught 
and proved by astronomy. * * * * They would willingly think of God 
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as near to them; but during the progress of this enumeration He appears at 
wery step removed further and further from them. To discover that the 
Earth is so large, the number of its inhabitants so great, its form so different 
from what man at first imagines it, may perhaps have startled them; but in 
this view there is — which a pious mind does not readily surmount, But 
if Venus and Mars also have their inhabitants; if Saturn and Jup‘ter, globes 
so much larger than the Earth, have a proportional amount of population, may 
not man be neglected or overlooked?” 

Our author next comments upon Chalmers’ celebrated 
“ Answer from the Microscope.” Chalmers had remarked that 
just about the time when science gave rise to the suggestion of 
this difficulty, she also gave occasion to a remarkable reply to 
it. Just about the time that the invention of the telescope 
showed that there are innumerable worlds, which might have 
inhabitants requiring the Creator’s care as much as the tribes 
of this earth do, the invention of the Microscope showed 
that there were in this world innumerable tribes of animals, 
which had been all along enjoying the benefits of the Creator’s 
care, as much as those kinds with which man had been familiar 
from the beginning. The telescope suggested that there might 
be dwellers in Jupiter or in Saturn, of giant size and unknown 
structure, who must share with us the preserving care of God. 
The microscope showed that there had been, close to us, in- 
habiting minute crevices and crannies, peopling the leaves of 
plants, and the bodies of other animals, animalcules of a mi- 
nuteness hitherto unguessed, and of a structure hitherto un- 
known, who had always been sharers with us in God’s preserv- 
ing care. The telescope brought into view worlds as numerous 
as drops of water which make up the ocean; the microscope 
sa into view a world in almost every drop of water. 

Although this course of reasoning, our author admits, is con- 
clusive in showing that the care and Providence of the Creator 
do in fact extend to regions much beyond what appears to 
ordinary observation, and that His eye is never weary, but 
regards the minutest portions of His works with the same 
beneficent care as though they constituted the only beings in 
the Universe, and consequently that the vast concerns of His 
empire furnish no reason why He should not bestow on “ these 
His lowest works” all the care and concern which the Bible 
represents, yet our author objects that the argument does not 
cover the whole ground. The revelations of the microscope 
may and do remove the objection of the infidel, and the 
strengthen the probability that the planets as well as the ea 
are filled with living beings. But do they prove that there are 


in those worlds ee. like man, intellectual and moral beings— 


creatures living under a moral law, responsible for transgres- 
sion, the subjects of a Providential government? The nature 
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of mind is conceived to be, in all its manifestations, so much 
the same, that we can conceive minds to be multiplied indefi- 
nitely without fear of confusion, interference, or exhaustion. 
There may be in Jupiter creatures endowed with an intellect 
which enables them to discover and demonstrate the relations 
of space ; and if so, they cannot have discovered and demon- 
strated anything of that kind as true, which is not true for us 
also; their Geometry must coincide with ours so far as it goes. 
The Earth, with its properties, is no more the special basis of 
geometry than is Jupiter or Saturn, or, so far as we can judge, 
Sirius or Arcturus. Wherever pure intellect is, we are com- 

elled to conceive that, when employed on the same objects, 
its results and conclusions are the same. But although the 
human mind has had the same powers and faculties from the 
beginning of the existence of the race up to the present time, 
the results of the ewercise of these powers and faculties have 
been very different in different ages, having gradually grown 
up from small beginnings to a vast and complex body of 
knowledge concerning the scheme and relations of the Uni- 
verse. Should we, therefore, admit that there are in Jupiter 
minds possessing the same intellectual faculties as ours, it does 
not follow that they have made the same progress as ourselves. 


“The condition of man on earth as a condition of intellectual progress, im- 
plies such a special guidance and government exercised over the race by the 
Author of his being as produces progress; and we have not, so far as we yet 
perceive, any reason for supposing that He exercises a like guidance and gov- 
ernment over any of the other bodies with which the researches of astrono- 
mers have made us acquainted. The earth and its inhabitants are under the 
care of God in a special manner; and we are utterly destitute of any reason 
for believing that other planets and other systems are under the care of God in 
the same manner. If we regarded merely the existence of unprogressive races 
of animals upon our globe, we might easily suppose that other globes also are 
similarly tenanted; and we might infer that the Creator and Upholder of 
animal life was active on those globes, in the same manner as upon ours. But 
when we come to a progressive creature, whose condition implies a beginning, 
and therefore suggests an end, we form a peculiar judgment with respect to 
God's care of that creature, which we have not as yet seen the slightest grounds 
to extend to other possible fields of existence. So far as we can judge, God is 
mindful of man, and has launched and guided his course in a certain path which 
makes his lot and state different from that of all other creatures.” 


We think the ideas of the author in this part of the book are 
obscure and difficult of comprehension ; but so far as we can 
understand them, they do not appear conclusive. The same 
reasons which would lead us to believe in the existence of 
intelligent beings like man in other worlds, would lead us to 
think that they are like man in this respect, also,—in his pro- 
gressive character. Does not the same analogy that guides us 
to the conclusion that God has created intelligent inhabitants 
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for other worlds, guide us onward still further to the conclusion 
that they are like us, progressive races? ~Are we totally with- 
out evidence that God has the same regard for the people of 
other planets as for this? Granting the existence of such 
inhabitants, possessed of inteilectual powers and capacities, 
which is the more violent presumption, to suppose that God, 
after having bestowed upon them high intellectual capacities, 
has consigned all of them to perpetual barbarism ; (being dis- 
tinguished from the brutes that perish merely by the possession 
of powers which they never use ;) or to suppose that the leaven 
of knowledge, operating at first on a portion, finally pervades 
the entire mass,—for such, we think, is the destiny of the 
human race. It appears to us no more of a gratuitous assump- 
tion to infer that beings in the planets, analogous to man, 
resemble man in making progress in knowledge and wisdom, 
than to infer that beings analogous to man exist there at all. 

Our author says that when we attempt to regard the inhab- 
itants of other worlds as living like us under a moral govern- 
ment, we are driven to suppose them to be, in all essential 
respects, human beings like ourselves. We do not see this to be 
at all necessary. The Scriptures inform us of other orders of in- 
telligencies entirely different from man; and that the planetary 
inhabitants, if such exist, have a totally different relation to 
the external world from that which we sustain, we endeav- 
ored to show in the former. part of this article; and, possibly 
ma are as unlike to man as man to angels. We onght 
to keep in mind the remark which Chalmers makes to the 
infidel objector,—a remark which our author approves,—that 
“since we know nothing about the inhabitants of Jupiter, 
true science requires that we say and ~— nothing about 
them.” If man had never fallen from the high estate in which 
he was created, he would have been less a creature of “ pro- 
gress” than he now is. 

These partial intimations of the peculiar views of the author, 
yo the way for entering more directly on his argument. 

1e first argument is derived from Geology; and, by way of 
introduction, we are presented with a sketch of the latest 
results of this science,—an outline which, independently of its 
bearing on the question under discussion, we would recommend 
to | of our readers as desire to learn, in the smallest possi- 
ble compass, the present state of geological science, as particu- 
larly deserving of their study pa attention. This chapter has 
also the merit of conciseness, which we do not think is a prom- 
inent excellence of our anthor’s style. The “argument from 
Geology ” commences in the sixth chapter with the following 
summary of the previous outline of the science. 
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“TI have endeavored to explain that, according to the discoveries of geolo- 
gists, the masses of which the surface of the earth is com , exhibit indis- 
putable evidence that, at different successive periods, the land and the waters 
which occupy it, have been inhabited by successive races of plants and ani- 
mals; which, when taken in large groups, according to the ascending or 
descending order of the strata, consist of species different from those above 
and below them. Many of these groups of species are of forms so different 
from any living things which now exist, as to give to the life of those ancient 
periods an aspect strangely diverse from that which life now displays, and to 
transfer us in thought to a creation more remote in its predominant forms from 
that among which we live. I have shown also, that the life and successive 
generations of these groups of species, and the events by which the rocks 
which contain these remains have been brought into their present situation and 
condition, must have occupied immense intervals of time ;—intervals so large 
that they deserve to be compared, in their numerical expression, with the inter- 
vals of space which separate the planets and stars from each other. It has 
been shown, also, that the best geologists and natural historians have not been 
able to devise any hypothesis to account for the successive introduction of 
these new species into the earth’s population, except the exercise of a series of 
acts of creation, by which they have been brought into being; either in groups 
at once, or in a perpetual succession of one or a few species, which the course 
of long intervals of time might accumulate into groups of species. It is truc 
that some speculators have held that by the agency of natural causes, such as 
operate upon organic forms, one species might be transmuted into another; 
external conditions of climate, food, and the like, being = to conspire 
with internal impulses and tendencies, so as to produce this effect. This sup 
sition is, however, on a more exact examination of the laws of animal life, 
found to be destitute of proof; and the doctrine of the successive creation of 
species remains firmly established among geologists. That the extinction of 
species and of groups of species, may be accounted for by natural causes, is a 
proposition much more plausible and to a certain extent probable ; for we have 
good reason to believe that, even within the time of human history, some few 
species have ceased to exist upon the earth. But whether the extinction of 
such vast groups of species as the ancient strata present to our notice, can be 
accounted for in this way, at least without assuming the occurrence of great 
catastrophes, which must fora time have Gutmaal all forms of life in the 
district in which they occurred, appears to be more doubtful. The decision of 
these questions, however, is not essential to our purpose. What is important 
is, that immense numbers of tribes of animals have tenanted the earth for count- 
less ages, before the present state of thin an to be. The present state of 
things is that to which the existence and the history of Man belong; and the 
remark which I now have to make is, that the existence and the history of Man 
are facts of an entirely different order from any which existed in any of the pre- 
vious states of the earth ; and that this history has occupied a series of years 
bar compared with geological periods, may be regarded as very brief and 
imited.” 

The author next offers various illustrations to show that man 
is a being totally severed in his nature, attributes, and destiny 
from all the other beings on the earth, pursuing a course of 
reasoning somewhat similar to that which we formerly adopted 
to prove that the “ World was made for Man ;” yet it is a fact 
that Man is of comparatively recent origin, having oecupied 
but a moment on the earth, compared with the long sgee occu- 
pied by the races of animals that preceded him. e author 
proceeds : 


“ Here, then, we are brought to the view which, it would seem, offers a com- 
plete reply to the difficulty, which astronomical discoveries appeared to place 
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in the way of religion: —the difficulty of the opinion that man, occupying this 
speck of earth, which is but an atom in the Universe, surrounded by millions 
of other globes, larger and to appearance nobler than that which he inhabits, 
should be the object of the peculiar care and guardianship, of the favor and 
vernment, of the Creator of all, in the way which religion teaches us he is. 
For we find that man (the human race from its first origin till now) has oceu- 
ied but an atom of time, as he has = but an atom of space; that as he 
is surrounded by myriads of globes which may like this be the habitations of 
living things, s0 he has been preceded on this earth by myriads of generations 
of living things, not possibly or probably only, but certainly; and yet that, by 
comparing his history with theirs, he certainly has been fitted to be the object 
of the care and guardianship, of the favor and government, of the Master and 
Governor of All, in a manner entirely different from anything which it is possi- 
ble to believe with re 


at bags gard to the countless generations of brute creatures which 
had gone before him.’ 


Our author feels disposed to give this new argument of his 
an ascendancy over the conclusions of astronomy itself. Geol- 
ogy (he sa *) fills the regions of duration with events, as 
astronomy fills the regions of the Universe with objects. It 
carries us backwards by the relation of cause and effect, as 
astronomy carries us upwards by the relations of geometry. 
Geology, then, has no need to regard astronomy as her superi- 


or; and least of all, when they apply themselves together to 
speculations like these, but in truth Geology has been an im- 


measurable superiority. Let the difficulty be put in any way 
the objector pleases. Is it that it is unworthy of the greatness 


and majesty of God to bestow such peculiar care on so small a 

art of His creation? But we know from geology that he has 
beneued upon this small part of his creation, mankind, this 
special care; He has made their period, though only a moment 
in the ages of animal life, the only period of intelligence, 
morality, religion. Or is the objection this; that if we sup- 
pose the earth only, to be occupied by inhabitants, all the 
other globes of the Universe are wasted? But here again we 
have the like waste in the occupation of the earth. All its 
previous ages, its seas, and its continents, have been wasted 
upon mere brute life; often for myriads of years upon the 
lowest, the least conscious forms of life; upon shell-fish, corals, 
sponges. Why ‘then should not the seas and continents of 
other planets be occupied at present with a life no higher than 
this, or with no life at all? Or will the objection be made in 
this way; that such a peculiar dignity and importance given 
to the earth is contrary to the analogy of creation? Were we 
to follow such analogies, we should be led to suppose that all 
the successive periods of the earth’s history were occupied with 
life of the same order ; that as the earth, in its present condi- 


tion, is the seat of an intelligent population, so must it have 
been in all former conditions. 
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This argument from geology, which we believe to be entirely 
original with our author, is evidently a great favorite with him, 
but like other favorites, it is too much caressed. Whatever 
periods are assigned by geology to the successive steps in the 
creation of the world, described in the first chapter of Genesis, 
all, we suppose, will allow that the work was finished by the 
creation of man. But, in the beginning, God made the 
heaven and the earth; and God made two great lights, the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night. He made the stars also. This description is unfavora- 
ble to the idea that, as is held by the Nebular Hypothesis, 
worlds are still in the process of formation. It moreover gives 
a plain intimation that the heavenly bodies were jinished at the 
same time that the earth was; and were presented along with 
the earth to the view of the great Creator, when, at the close 
of his work, God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behoid it was very good. We think that the author coincides 
with us in the opinion that all things on the earth were made 
with ultimate reference to man; that however long the process 
of creation might have been, (and one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,) still it was 
for the human race that the foundations of the earth were 
laid—its bosom was stored with mineral treasures—its rocks 
were decomposed and blended with animal remains to form 
soils—its surface was covered with a vegetable kingdom, and 
finally stored with innumerable tribes of animals,—some to 
supply his food, some to perform his labor, and some to furnish 
his clothing; but all to be subservient, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to his use. The true response, therefore, which geology 
makes to the present question, seems to us to be this: that all 
her operations having been conducted with ultimate reference 
to man, the probability is, that the other planets, and heavenly 
bodies, finished at the same time with the earth, were finished 
for the same exalted purpose,—that of becoming the abode of 
races totally severed from all the beings previously existing on 
those bodies, being made after the image of God. Had the 
processes of geology been carried on without reference to such 
an ultimate purpose, they would apparently have been a 
“waste” of power inconsistent with the known frugality of 
nature in the use of means; but having had throughout a con- 
stant reference to this high end,—the existence and happiness 
of the human race,—no step in the progress of creation was 
lost. In like manner, if the , Bastia were made with reference 
to a similar grand purpose, the process of their formation, how- 
ever slow, iniplies, as in the case of geology, no waste of power. 
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Length of time employed in forming the earth would indeed 
be a waste, if no useful end were attained: amplitude of 
would be a similar waste of power, if without a pect, 
result. 

We have not room to follow our author with the same mi- 
nuteness through the remaining portions of his work. Begin- 
ning with the “ outskirts of creation” (the nebule) and descend- 
ing to the fixed stars, and thence to the planets, he has enlarg- 
ed upon the circumstances unfavorable to the doctrine that they 
are inhabited ; but his reasonings apply to beings constituted as 
we are. He does not, we think, allow sufficient latitude for the 
differences of adaptation of orders of beings to the external 
world in which they are severally placed, the probability of 
which adaptations we have discussed in the former part of this 
Article. to the nebule, we can infer little respecting their 
peculiar constitution, or of the probability that the stars, of 
which some of them at least are composed, are the centers of 
planetary worlds inhabited by living and intelligent beings, 
simply because we know so little about them. Analogies for 
or against the doctrine are weak, because the points of com- 

arison are few. So long as it is a matter of doubt whether 
the heavenly bodies nearest to us are inhabited or not, it seems 
inexpedient to extend the discussion to the nebule until this 
point is settled. In our judgment, the author has greatly 
undervalued the evidence from which it is inferred that the 
fixed stars are suns, and presented in a form much below 
its real weight the analogy which suggests that they are cent- 
ers of planetary systems. 

In chapter tenth, under the head of “Theory of the Solar 
System,” we have a summary of the peculiar views of the 
author respecting the constitution of the Solar ae and the 
exalted place which the earth occupies in it. We will let the 
author speak for himself. 


“The | exterior to Mars, especially Jupiter and Saturn, as the best 


known of them, appear to be spheres of water, and of aqueous vapor combined 
it may be with atmospheric air,in which their cloudy belts float over their 
deep oceans. Mars seems to have some portion at least of aqueous atmosphere ; 
the earth, we know, has a considerable atmosphere of air, and of vapor; but 
the moon, so near to her mistreas, has none. On Venus and Mercury, we see 
nothing of a gaseous or aqueous atmosphere; and they and Mars do not differ 
much in their density from the Earth. Now does not this look as if the water 
and vapor which be ong to the solar system, were driven off into the outer 
regions of its vast circuit; while the solid masses which are nearest to the 
focus of heat, are all snpeeinety of the same nature? And if this be so, 
what is the peculiar physical condition which we are led to ascribe to the 
Earth? Plainly this: that she is situated just in that region of the system, 
where the existence of matter both in a solid, a fluid, and a gaseous condition, 
is possible. Outside of the Earth’s “2 or at least outside of Mars and the 
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smail Planetoids, there is in the planets apparently no solid matter; or rather 
if there be, there is a vast preponderance of watery and vaporous matter. 
Inside the Earth’s orbit, we see in the planets no traces of water, or vapor, or 
gas, but solid matter about the density of terrestrial matter. The Earth alone 
is placed at the border, where the conditicns of life are eombined—ground to 
stand upon—air to breathe—water to nourish vegetables and thus animals—and 
solid matter to supply the materials for the more solid parts; and with this a 
due supply of light and heat, a due energy of the force of weight. All these 
conditions are, in our conception, requisite for life; that all these conditions 
meet elsewhere than in the Earth’s orbit, we see strong reasons to disbelieve. 
The Earth, then, it would seem, is the abode of life, not because all the globes 
which revolve round the sun may be assumed to be the abodes of life, but 
because the Earth is fitted to be so, by a curious and complex combination of 
_- and relations, which do not at all apply to the others. That the 

rth is inhabited is not a reason for belitving that the other planets are so, 
but for believing that they are not. Can we see any physical reason for the fact 
which — to us so probable, that all the water and vapor of the system is 
gathered in its outward parts? It would seem that wecan. Water and aque- 
ous vapor are driven from the Sun to the outer parts of the Solar System, or 
allowed to be permanent there only, as they are driven off and retained at a 
distance by any other source of heat ;—to use a homely illustration, as they are 
driven from wet objects placed near the kitchen fire; as they are driven from 
the hot sands of Egypt into the upper air; as they are driven from the tropics 
to the poles. In this latter case, and generally in all cases in which vapor is 
thus driven from a hotter region, when it comes into a colder it may be again 
condensed into water and fallin rain. So the cold, in the air of the temperate 
zone, condenses the aqueous vapors which flow from the tropics, and so we have 
our clouds and our showers. And as there is this rainy region indistinctly 
defined between the torrid and the frigid zones on the earth, so there is a 
region of clouds and rain, of air and water, much more precisely defined, in 
the Solar System, between the central torrid zone and the external frigid zone 
which surrounds the syn at a greater distance.” 


If the author complains of the advocates of the doctrine of 
a Plurality of Worlds for straining analogies beyond their 
proper bounds, what shall we say of the analogy between the 
vapor driven from “ wet objects placed near tlie kitchen fire,” 
and vapor driven off from the neighborhood of the sun, to the 
regions of Neptune, 2,800,000,000 miles from the sun? How 
will the quantity be cnppine, requisite for forming such vast 

lobes as Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune? How 
, the idea of this mode of formation by matter “ driven 
off” from the sun, correspond to the mode prescribed by the 
Nebular Hypothesis, which the author seems to favor? And 
since these | amg remote from the sun, are truly represented 
by the alia as regions of extreme cold, how will vapor, 
driven thither from the vicinity of the sun, fall in rain and 
showers, or why not fall before it gets beyond the frozen regions 
of Mars? In the ingenious speculations of Mr. G. P. Bond 
upon the nature of Saturn’s Ring, he has rendered it probable 
that this is composed of liquid matter, (the cold of Saturn is 
unfavorable to the supposition that the liquid is water;) and 
Professor Pierce has urged additional reasons, derived from 
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analytical considerations, which tend to confirm that conclu- 
sion; but independently of these investigations, we are unac- 
quainted with any decisive proofs of the existence of liquids in 
the planets exterior to the earth, much less of water, or even 
watery vapor. If the belts of Jupiter and of Saturn consist 
of clouds of vapor, there is little reason to think that it is 
watery vapor. 

In proot that the earth is placed in that region of the Solar 
System in which the “ planet-forming powers” are most vigor- 
ous and potent, our author adduces the phenomena of meteoric 
stones and shooting stars ; and he recognizes the probability that 
these are formed from the extreme portions of the Zodiacal 
Light, and that they are of cosmical and not of terrestrial 
origin. In these general views, so far as respects shooting stars 
and the Zodiacal ight, (which views were first proposed by the 
Professor of Astronomy in Yale College,) we are ready to con- 
cur; but he has fallen into a very common error in supposin 
that meteoric stones and shooting stars are similar bodies. Ha 
the myriads of shooting stars, which fell during the great mete- 
oric shower of 1833, been dense bodies like eerolites, we should 
have had most appalling proof of the fact in their destructive vio- 
lence. There was no evidence that a single individual of these 
meteors reached the earth; a high probability was established 
that none came nearer than within thirty miles of the earth. 

Here closes the argument against the doctrine of the Plural- 
ity of Worlds, derived from physical considerations. The three 
concluding chapters are devoted to an explanation of the 
author’s views of the “ Argument from Design” and the “ Unity 
of the World,” with some valuable reflections on “ The Future.” 

When we took up our pen, our purpose was to offer a brief 
statement of the arguments for and against the doctrine in ques- 
tion, and then to give an account of both the interesting works 

laced at the head of this Article ; but we have been detained so 
ong over the pages of the former of these essays, as to leave hardly 
any space for the latter. It may readily be inferred, however, 
by those who read the latter work, “ More Worlds than One,” 
(and we hope all who read the one will read the other,) that the 
objections urged against the reasoning and conclusions of the 
essay on the “ Plurality of Worlds,” are similar to some we 
have urged in the former part ofthis Article. With all the 
views of the respected author of “ More Worlds than One,” we 
do not, however, profess to concur. 

From the high character which the authors of these works 
justly sustain as men of profound science and accurate scholar- 
ship, we have felt some surprise at the number of erroneous 
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statements in point of fact, or principle, met with in each 
essay. Wecan ascribe them to nothing else than a careless 
reliance on the memory, where a long interval has passed since 
the facts were first committed to it, or possibly to a slight fail- 
ure of this faculty—the first admonition of advancing years. 
Thus the author of the “ Plurality of Worlds” tells us, that 
Mars is nearly as large as the earth; that some of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth came to know, four thousand years ago, that 
in aright angled triangle, the square on the largest side is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides ; that the rising 
moon is seen from the observatory in Ireland with the same 
increase of size and light, as if her solid globe, two thousand 
miles in diameter, retaining all its illumination, really rested on 
the summit of the Alps, to be gazed at by the naked eye ; that 
a railroad carriage, at its ordinary rate of traveling, would reach 
the moon in a@ month ; and that the ordinary rocks at the Earth’s 
surface, have a density of three or four. e scientific reader 
will perceive that all these statements are more or less errone- 
ous. Mars isa little more than one-half the size of the earth 
in diameter, and about one-seventh in bulk. The discovery of 
the equality between the square described on the hypothenuse 
ond Ge sum of the squares of the two sides of a right angled 
triangle, is commonl) ascribed to Pythagoras, who lived less 
than twenty-four hundred years ago. The moon when magni- 
fied a thousand times, (a power much beyond what is ever 
actually applied to the whole body of the moon,) would stiil 
leave the moon in effect two hundred and forty miles from us, 
and her size and light would be very different from the same body 
viewed on the summit of the Alps. A railroad car, in order 
to reach the moon in a month, or thirty days, must travel eight 
thousand miles a day. The specific gravity of ordinary rocks 
is not from three to four, but from two to three. The argument 
in chapter tenth, from which it is inferred that the earth is 
really the largest planetary body in the Solar System, appears 
to us not only unsatisfactory, but absurd. 

Similar inadvertencies are equally numerous in the work of 
Sir David Brewster. “ With respect to the number of moons 
or satellites, (says he,) the Earth has the lowest number, all 
the planets, exterior to it, having a larger number.” We think 
he cannot be ignorant that Mars has no satellite. Again he 
says: “The temperature of our own globe decreases as we rise 
in the atmosphere and approach the sun, and it increases as we 
descend into the bowels of the earth, and go farther from the 
sun. The increase of heat, as we approach the surface of the 
earth from a great height in a balloon, or from the summit of 
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a lofty mountain, ¢s produced by its atmosphere ; and in Jupiter 
the atmosphere may be so formed as to compensate, to a certain 
extent, the diminution in the direct heat of the sun arising from 
the great distance of the planet.” It is a new idea that the 
greater heat of the lower portions of the atmosphere, in com- 
parison with the higher, is uced by the atmosphere itself, 
and is not derived from the sun. e have supposed it a 
settled doctrine of Meteorology, that, since radiant heat, like 
the sun’s rays, passes through a transparent medium without 
producing much effect upon it, the earth is first heated by the 
sun, and the atmosphere is heated by circulating over it and 
coming in contact with the surface of the earth. Of course 
those portions of the atmosphere are heated most which are 
nearest the earth, and the upper portions only by the ascent 
of such volumes as have risen from below in consequence of 
—_ diminished specific gravity, on imbibing the heat of the 
earth. 

In chapter fifth, the Sun’s diameter is stated at eighty-eight 
thousand miles, “ upwards of one hundred times the size of our 
earth.” We should have supposed this to be a misprint for 
eight hundred and eighty thousand, and that one hundred times 
the size of the earth meant in diameter and not in volume, had 
not the same statement recurred in chapter sixth, in a different 
connection. In the eighth chapter, the author says that no 
ning of place has been observed in single fixed stars, except- 
ing that which is common to them all, and arises from the 
motion of our own system; and yet, according to Sir John 
Herschel, (Outlines, Art. 852,) among stars not double, and no 
way differing from the rest in any other obvious particular, « 
Indi and » Cassipeice are to be remarked as having the greatest 
proper motions of any yet ascertained, amounting respectively 
to 7.74, and 3.74 of annual displacement. 

We notice these few inaccuracies in the works before us, 
without any wish to throw discredit on the authority of the 
eminent and excellent authors, but because we deem it a matter 
of much importance that scientific statements, especially when 
emanating from such a source, should possess entire accuracy. 
We trust the proper corrections will be applied in subsequent 
editions, including several other slight errors which we have 
not room to notice. 

We have only a remark or two to make in conclusicn. 
After some reflection on the question of a Plurality of Worlds, 
(meaning thereby the question whether the planets are inhab- 
ited, and whether the stars are suns an‘ centers of ey 
worlds,) we are inclined to believe in the affirmative, althoug: 
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we do so with a full conviction that there is much to be said on 
the other side. We will suppose that a man had never seen 
but one clock, namely, his own, and that all his ideas of the 
structure of an instrument for keeping time, were founded on 
this. We will now suppose him to visit a manufactory of 
clocks, where he sees a great number of them in various stages 
of manufacture, but all in cases and furnished with dial plates, 
so as to exhibit externally the appearance of being finished. 
He at once recognizes in the general form and features of the 
article such a resemblance to his clock, that he immediately con- 
cludes the instruments before him to be time-pieces. The dial 
plate marked with the hours of the day, and the pointers, the 
one a minute hand and the other an hour hand, are alone suffi- 
cient to convince him of this; nor is he less inclined to believe 
them to be time-pieces because the sizes differ from that of his 
own clock and from one another, or because the cases are some- 
what different, or the color and ornaments unlike those of his 
own; for none of these circumstances affect the peculiar princi- 
ples belonging to a time-piece. On opening the cases, however, 
and inspecting the various structures, he finds reason to doubt 
the correctness of his first impressions. In one he finds no 

endulum, which is so essential a feature in his own clock, that 
if this were wanting, it could not serve the purpose of a time- 
keeper. He might therefore infer that, although the external 
appearance of the instrument led him to believe it was a clock, 
yet a view of its interior mechanism proves to him the contrary. 
He would, however, reason erroneously, for clocks can be mene 
to keep time without pendulums, although he had never seen, 
nor could he conceive of such. Examining further, he finds 
one of the instruments furnished with a pendulum, but having 
no weights. Everything seems complete with this exception ; 
but since the vibrations of the pendulum of his clock will not 
continue long without weights, he either concludes, as before, 
that the instrument cannot be designed for a time-piece; or, at 
most, infers that, although possibly designed for such a purpose, 
it is in an unfinished state,—a state of progress towards com- 
pletion. But he would again reason erroneously, since springs, 
as well as weights, afford the means of keeping up the vibra- 
tions of a pendulum. On examining a third specimen, he finds 
both pendulums and weights, but discovers that the instrument 
has but few wheels compared with his own clock, and hence 
infers that it cannot be a time-piece, or that there are many 
wheels to be added before it can become one ; as before, it is, he 
thinks, only in a state of progress towards such an instrument. 
But here his conclusions may be wrong, because clocks can be 
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made with fewer wheels than his own clock may have contained. 
In his progress, however, he at length comes to specimens so per- 
fectly destitute of all mechanism, as fully to justify the infer- 
ence that they are wholly unfitted for keeping time. If among 
the hundreds or perhaps thousands of specimens to be seen in 
the manufactory, a few groups were packed together, or 
arranged with great exactness, according to a certain order, the 

resumption would be stronger that these, at least, were all 
finished time-pieces, than that such were finished, as were pro- 
miscuously scattered about the establishment. 

The case of the man in relation to the different clocks, is like 
that of an inhabitant of the earth with regard to the heavenly 
bodies. At the first view of them with the telescope, finding 
them to be as large or larger than the earth, round like that, 
and turning on their axes to afford the vicissitudes of day and 
night; being also like our own planet, lighted and warmed by 
the same sun, and revolving about the same center, he concludes 
that they likewise are the abodes of life and intelligence. 
This conviction is strengthened by the consideration that the 
are arranged together in a perfect system, in a certain determi- 
nate order, like clocks in readiness for market. On a nearer 
view he finds them destitute of certain provisions, as air and 
water, which, if wanting to the earth, would render it uninhab- 
itable; and the aspect of the surface, devoid of a vegetable 
kingdom, and having the sterile appearance of volcanic lava, 
still further indicates their unsuitableness for the abodes of 
animals. Hence he concludes that animals cannot exist there. 
But he would have no right to draw such a conclusion, inas- 
much as animal life can and does exist where there is neither 
air, nor water, nor vegetables; and though all these are essen- 
tial to the sustenance of man, yet, since the Creator sustains 
other tribes of animals without them, it is clearly within His 
power to do this in the case of rational beings; not indeed con- 
stituted like man, but still of a nature adapted to the circum- 
stances in which He has placed them. To infer that rational 
beings cannot exist without water, or vegetables, or air, ig as 
erroneous as to infer that a clock cannot go without a pendulum. 
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Art. VIL—PREACHING THE GOSPEL, THE INSTRUMENT OF 
THE WORLD'S CONVERSION. 


“ Preaching the oes the Divine Instrumentality for the 
Conversion of the World.” A Special Report, submitted by 
the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. to the 
Board, at their late meeting at Hartford, Conn. 


We are pleased with this Report. It touches the right point, 
strikes the right chord. We are glad the attention both of the 
ministry and churches has been called, at the present juncture, 
to the subject of which it treats. The fact that preaching is 
the great instrumentality, divinely appointed, for disseminating 
and impressing evangelical truth, we are apprehensive, needs 
reaffirming, if not in the reason, at least in the affections of 
God’s people. The tendency of the times is to depreciate its 
value, to bring it down to a lewd with agencies of human de- 
vising. We think the Report, therefore, extremely opportune, 
and rejoice in its presentation at the recent Annual Meeting of 
the Board, in the earnest discussion it evoked, and in its final 


harmonious adoption. May its seed be dispersed afar, and 
produce an abundant harvest. It is temperate in expression, 
sober and candid in argument, catholic in spirit, and well 
fitted to impress a thoughtful mind. While it represents 
preaching as the prime Scriptural agency for the world’s con- 
version, it does not exclude other —_— which times and 


circumstances may call into action. ile it admits that “ art, 
commerce, science, literature, education, the printed page, and 
wholesome laws, are by no means to be undervalued or ne- 
glected,” yet it very truthfully affirms, that these sustain 
relations to the divinely appointed instrumentality, “ wholly 
subordinate and subsidiary,” and that preaching, oral instruc- 
tion, is the grand engine which, under God, is destined to move 
forward the train, carrying the good news of salvation around 
the world. This was the main instrumentality of the early 
founders of Christianity. Christ, the great leader and exemplar 
of his people, preached ; Peter preached; John, Paul, all the 
Apostles, preached. These latter were the first missionaries to 
Gentile nations; and when they entered an unevangelized 
country, they did not publish manifestos, send forth circular 
letters, establish schools, foment political reforms; they simply 
preached. They preached the Gospel, not civil law, nor science, 
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» nor philosophy, nor mere morality, but the free offer of pardon 
to the guilty, and justification by faith in the Redeemer’s 
merits. Their simple aim was the salvation of the soul; the 
union of men “dead in sin” to Christ “ our life ;” and they pro- 
claimed those truths which alone are fitted, in the economy of 
grace, to effect their desired end. 

The precepts of the second table of the law, dissevered, or 
not represented as drawing their life from thé first, never con- 
vert men. Says Dr. Ball, an excellent missionary recently re- 
turned from China, “the Chinese well understand relative or 
moral duties; all the commands of the second table are found 
in their books, are taught by parents and teachers to children, 
are variously inculcated in after life, and enforced by the most 
appalling threatenings of future woe.” And yet that whole 
nation, though highly refined and cultivated in the elegancies 
of life, are sunk in the lowest depths of idolatry. “I there- 
fore,” he adds, “in agreement with a favorite maxim of theirs, 
‘Strike at the root,’ insist little in my preaching on the duties 
of man to man, but hold up mainly the holy character of God, 
our obligations to love and serve him, our lost condition, and 
salvation by the blood of Christ.” This, we are persuaded, 
must also be the special theme of all successful missionaries of 
the cross. They must direct the attention of their hearers to God, 


“God, who is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
Then the moral virtues will spring up spontaneously, covering 
the desert with verdure and fruit. If it be thought, however, 
that these need more special culture to bring them to maturity, 
we will not debate the point; we only affirm that their claims 
must be inculeated — our obligations to God, and obedi- 


ence to them enforced through a sanctified heart. Besides, as 
exhibitions of the moral duties alone are entirely inefficacious 
in the conversion of men, so the unfolding of God’s character 
and claims, dissevered from Christ, the great Mediator, is 

ually unproductive of gracious affections. Thus God in 
Christ, and the truths revolving around this radiant centre, the 
missionary must unweariedly proclaim. While he neglects 
not other instrumentalities, preaching, preaching the Gospel, 
salvation by the blood of Immanuel, attended by the Spirit’s 
power, must be his chief reliance. The more nearly he follows 
the Apostolic model, conformed to times and emergencies, the 
greater the success he may justly anticipate. ; 

But preaching the Gospel, oral inculcation of evangelical 
truth, is the prime instrumentality in turning men from sin to 
holiness, as well at home as abroad. It is that alone which 
can claim the distinctive appointment of Christ, and must, 
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therefore, in every field of Christian enterprise, take precedence , 
of all other agencies. It is with special reference to the home 
department of ministerial labor we now propose to discuss the 
subject of the Report. We believe the truth it contains funda- 
mental in administering the Gospel, and one that cannot fail to 
diffuse a more genial and healthful atmosphere wherever re- 
ceived. We would therefore take advantage of the interest 
awakened in the subject, by its recent discussion at Hartford, 
to consider the question, how the efficacy of the ministry in 
our own borders can be best developed. 

It is greatly feared that the ministry is not such an engine of 
power in our churches as formerly; or that, as other instru- 
mentalities have been brought into more active operation, this 
has not retained its own commanding position—its relative 
elevation in the estimation of God’s people. Certain are we that 
it is far from being as effective as it is capable of becoming. 
Unquestionably it has elements of power which have seldom, 
pothtge never, since the Pentecostal scene, been fully develop- 
ed, and which are yet, in the providence of God, destined to 
demolish the thrones and overthrow the institutions of iniquity 
throughout the world. 

Now, how can these capabilities of the Christian ministry be 
best developed? How can it be made most effective in the 
conversion of sinners, in the moral and social amelioration of 
men? No questions of more vital interest can, at the present 
period, be tere to the consideration of the American 
churches ; for nothing is more manifest than that the resources 
of the pulpit are not only not now fully drawn out or applied, 
but that in the present state of opinion, and in the present con- 
dition of the churches, its success is greatly hindered. 

It is a proposition not far from call ieldendy that an earnest, 
= church will ensure an earnest, spiritual ministry. 

er own fire of love and zeal will soon communicate itself to 
the pastor; he will either kindle up with the same flame, or 
flee as from an uncongenial element. To draw out, therefore, 
the power of, and remove obstructions to, the ministry in our 
churches, is mainly the work of the churches themselves ; a task 
which may easily be accomplished, will they but acknowledge, 
and cheerfully act upon, a few plain Scriptural principles. 

The point to which we would first direct attention is this; 
the power of the Christian ministry is not a single energy, but 
a combination of influences. Nor is it developed by any one 
circumstance or efficient cause, but by several distinct, and yet 
coadjutant agents, as the capacity of a field to produce a 
plentiful harvest lies not alone in the fertility of the soil, but in 
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a variety of naturgl causes aiding and working with it. The 
richness of the ground may be great, and yet, without suitable 
proportions of sunlight and warmth, air and rain, the best culti- 
vation will produce little; so, though the heat and moisture 
may be abundant, while the soil contains not the legitimate 
properties, the laborer toils in vain. All the different agents 
must unite their energies. Thus the power of the ministry is 
not contained wholly in itself, nor is it unfolded by a self- 
determined force. It is chiefly brought out by its divinely ap- 
pointed adjuncts. The ministry may be able, learned, eloquent, 
accomplished, even piously devoted to its solemn work, and 
still feeble to effect its great object—the sanctification and final 
salvation of the soul. The church and people are, in a sense, 
the depositaries of the pulpit’s power. In other words, it is, in 
a degree, latent till brought out by their spirituality, prayers, 
and activity, attended by the Spirit’s influences, as the potency 
of powder sleeps in itself till awakened by the kindling spark; 
then, and only then, it hurls the ball or rives the rock. 

Many excellent treatises have recently been written on the 
efficacy of the Gospel ministry; much has been said both to 
arouse the public to the importance of training able, well 
educated, and eloquent heralds of salvation, and to kindle the 
zeal and deepen the piety of the latter in their solemn work. 
All this is well in its place, and success has, in a measure, at- 
tended these efforts. But while good may have been done, 
evil, it is feared, has accompanied fhe good. Certainly, people 
have become of late rather fastidious critics of sermons, than 
teachable or devout hearers of the Word. Light may have 
been shed, but through this increased light have individual 
conversions become more frequent, revivals more thorough, or 
the churches more holy? We believe not; and may not the 
hindrances, still unremoved, lie partly in the fact, that the 
power, at least of the stated ministry, has not been shown with 
sufficient clearness, nor felt by the churches with sufficient in- 
tensity, to be dependent for its full development on causes 
which, while lying out v itself, are, nevertheless, indispensable 
coagencies ; that, in order to its highest success, not only must 
its own individual capacity be exerted, but the individual 
capacities of its divinely assigned assistants must work with it. 
This is a thought to which we believe the churches must give 
their solemn consideration. Their present condition and the 
future prosperity of Christ’s kingdom alike demand it. May it 
find its way to the consciences, and burn in the hearts of all. 

Another principle which must be acknowledged and acted 
upon, is the divine authority and spiritual character of the 
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Christian ministry. Every body of men needs an authorized 
head ; ignorance needs enlightening, depravity restraining, zeal 
regulating. This is as true of the church as of other organi- 
zations. » on Christ appointed an order of men to preside 
over, instruct, and admonish his churches, and to proclaim sal- 
vation to a perishing world. For this purpose he chose twelve 
a3 his peculiar companions while on earth, taught and qualified 
them for their work, and when he went up to the ssutleteriel 
throne, installed them in their office, bequeathing its blessings 
as a perpetual legacy to his churches, saying, “Go ye, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” Paul also alludes to 
the same fact:—‘‘ When he ascended up on high—and gave 
gifts unto men—He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, ont some pastors and teachers, for the perfect- 


ing of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ.” The Gospel ministry is thus well de- 
nominated an “ Ascension Gift.” They who fill the office are 
authorized to oversee and instruct the churches in Christ’s 
place; so that they can say, “ We are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s 


stead, be ye reconciled to God.” Soon after our Lord’s de- 

arture, Peter, with the eleven, commenced the work, herald- 
ing forth the Gospel, and gathering the churches, while God 
most signally set his seal to his own institutions. The ministry, 
as a distinct order of men, is everywhere recognized through- 
out the Epistles, and there is a variety of passages demonstrating 
that it is of Divine appointment. We find the Apostles ordain- 
ing overseers, bishops, elders, or pastors, in the churches they 
organized. “ When they” (Pau! and Barnabas) “had ordained 
them elders in every church, and had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord.” Paul says to the elders of 
Ephesus, “Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made, éero, appointed, 
constituted, you overseers, to feed the church of God.” The 
same Apostle also affirms :—“ And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given 
to us the ministry of reconciliation.” “ And say to Archippus, 
Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the 
Lord, that thou fulfill it.” These are enough to show that the 
Christian ministry, overseeing and instructing the churches, is 
not an institution of man’s devising, but of God’s appointment. 

The final cause of this appointment is also as explicitly stated ; 
Paul at one time affirming it to be “the perfecting of the 
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saints,” “the edifying of the body of Christ; till we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.” The end or design of Paul’s commis- 
sion as a preacher is substantially the end or design of every 
minister. Christ says to him, “I have appeared unto thee for 
this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the people 
and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith that isin me.” Thus the final cause of the appoint- 
ment of the ministerial order is the conversion of men, the 
illumination of the world through the light of the Cross. 

The truth that the Christian ministry is an institution of God, 
and is the grand instrumentality by which he has designed to 
convert the world, to enlarge, confirm, and purify the churches, 
is the basis of all successful efforts to increase its efficacy. It 
is the corner-stone on which all arguments instituted for this 
end, must be erected. For very much in proportion as it is 
attempted to secularize the ministerial office, strip it of its sa- 
cred character, and divert it from its spiritual ok its hold on 
the conscience is weakened. The remark too often made, and 
with no good intent, “ ministers are but men,” has done, and is 
doing, in certain quarters, immense injury. Besides it is not 
the wholetruth. Ministers are, officially, more than men; they 
are honored by Christ as his ambassadors, divinely consecrated 
to the solemn work of proclaiming his Gospel; and should be 
esteemed as such. This is therefore a truth which the commu- 
nity need thoroughly to understand, and deeply feel. It should 
be kept distinctly in mind, both in setting apart men to the re- 
— trust, and in hearing the word of life from their lips. 

t should constitute the central star in that constellation of 
truths to be inscribed on the banner of the church, as she goes 
forth to achieve her glorious victories. Very little can be done 
towards increasing or eliciting the power of the ministry, with- 
out giving it its true position. Its value and authority must be 
just ?, estimated. It must form the rallying point of all who 
would enlist in legitimate efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of man. 

The religious Press—religious books, ape tracts, and 
colporteurs—cannot take the place of this holy office. These 
have their more retired, though honored sphere ; and there they 
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should be left to work out their silent and life-giving influence. 
He who attempts to exalt them to a position rivaling the pul- 
pit, however pure his‘ntentions, will but retard the progress 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. It would be changing the order 
of things; like endeavoring to make some small wheel in a 
machine perform the ont of that to which the main power 
is applied. This agrees with the sentiment of the Report, “ For 
the preaching of the Gospel, in the judgment of the Commit- 
tee, there is, there can be no substitute. The proclamation of 
mercy, through atoring blood, is the heaven-appointed agency 
which has no equal, no compeer, no partner in the throne.” 

The intelligent, living voice, giving utterance to sentiments 
and feelings working in one human breast, is an organ to awa- 
ken thoughts and affections in the breast of another, peculiarly 
eflicacious. There is something in its very tones, aroused by 
thought and warmed with emotion, aside from the truth con- 
veyed, which vibrates on the inmost fibres of the soul; and 
when burdened with Ged’s own message, either of denuncia- 
tion or of mercy, has aredoubled power over the conscience 
and the will. But what ensures the superior and perpetuated 
power of the voice, in advancing the cause of human improve- 
ment and evangelization, is the fact that it is the grand instru- 
ment designated by Christ to quicken the “dead in sin” to a 
life of holiness. 

When Christ chose and sent forth his disciples, their commis- 
sion was, “ Go and preach,” xngiscere, cry as a herald, or pro- 
claim as a herald, “ the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” When 
giving them his last words of instruction just before he ascend- 
ed, he said, “Go ye into all the world, and” xngigars, herald 
forth “the Gospel to every creature.” Paul, in his charge to 
Timothy, says, “ Preach,” x#pugv “the word.” In relation to 
his own peculiar work, he always says, “ Christ sent me not to 
baptize, Pat to preach,” siayys\ifs3au, to announce as @ messen- 

er, “the Gospel.” “ For the preaching ” 4 Acyos, “of the Cross 
is to them that perish, foolishness.” ence, in speaking of the 
success of the Gospel, he says, “ It pleased God _ the toolish- 
ness of preaching,” xngiyyeros,—by the simple means of pro- 
claiming as a herald, “to save them that believe.” This is 
enough to show that the chief design of the Christian Ministry 
is the preaching, heralding forth the truths of the Gospel, and 
this position is sustained by the Report. 

“ There are three words used by the inspired penman in re- 


lation to this subject. They are, as is well known, x4gug, xnpicow, 
xigvypa—all of one root. e first signifies a herald, a public 
crier, one who makes proclamation of the decree or message 
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intrusted to him ; the second, to act the herald, to make public, 
oral proclamation ; the third means the thing uttered, the an- 
nouncement made, whatever it may be. The classic use of 
these words accords with that of the scriptures. In every in- 
stance where they occur in the sacred writings, there is a clear 
reference to a public, oral proclamation. When the word 
xngicow has relation to Christ, John the Baptist, the Apostles, 
Prophets, or any duly authorized teachers of religion, the trans- 
lators of the English Bible have rendered it by the word ‘ to 
preach.’ In the sense of the New Testament, then, ‘ to preach 
the Gospel,’ is to make oral and public proclamation of it. No 
other sense of the word or phrase is known to the Christian 
Scriptures. The commission, therefore, is this; ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and make oral proclamation of the glad tidings to 
every creature.’ In so doing, ‘ Lo, I am with you always.’”  . 
Thus the mandates of Sinai, and the tragic story of Calvary, 
must ring forth in the musical yet stirring tones of the human 
voice, thrilling on the ear, winning and awakening attention, 
touching some of the strongest principles of human nature,— 
those tendencies of mind, which, when any great public enter- 
ow is to be accomplished, men almost universally acknows 
edge must be addressed, in order to facilitate success. In such 
emergencies the cry always is, “The ear—the ear must be 
gained.” Tfence, at the present day, whenso much is attempt- 
ed by popular movements, mass meetings and public lectures 
are thought indispensable. In political or social reforms, no 
organ of influence conveying truth, awakening thought, mov- 
ing the heart, and calling forth action, is deemed more power- 
ful than the human voice. Consequently, if it be said chee is 
less need of preaching the word at this day, when religious 
books and periodicals are flooding the land, than formerly, 
when there were fewer books and fewer readers, we find in this 
felt necessity and corresponding practice a sufficient refutation. 
For if the community are informed on any subject, it is on the 
subject of general politics, and those matters of social improve- 
ment and common concernment, which the press daily pours 
forth, constituting the chief intellectual food of the million ; 
and yet, when any of these great practical truths—every-day 
themes-—are to be made effective, the trumpet tones of the 
human voice are thought indispensable. In fact, the informa- 
tion gained by reading is just the preparative needed to render 
public addresses most entertaining and useful. Ignorance 
among the masses has been one of the great obstacles to the 
preaching of the Gospel in ages past; they being unqualified to 
understand the discussion of a subject in its principles and 
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logical bearings ; and as the truth but feebly grasped the intel- 
lect, it but slightly moved the heart. Besides, Gospel y ane 
ing, like the reading of the Scriptures, is to the rightly disposed 
always something fresh, something instructive and edifying ; 
even though the subject discussed in the desk has been the 
theme of private perusal just before entering the sanctuary. 
So that the reading of religious books and periodicals only 
qualifies for greater profiting by the preaching of the Gospel ; 
and by no means supersedes it. The Press is not antagonistic 
to the Pulpit; only the latter must take the lead, and the for- 
mer assume the more humble position of a satellite revolving 
around it. 

It is, however, the Minister’s duty not only to proclaim the 
Gospel to the great congregation, but to gain the private ear; 
not only to startle with the passionate tones of popular elo- 
quence, but to convince and win in social converse. His mind 
is to wrestle with individual mind. He is to address men in 
the calm seclusion of home, where truth can be pressed as with 
the point of a diamond on the individual conscience and heart. 
As in ancient warfare, so destructive to life, he must engage in 
personal conflict with sword and shield, han! to hand. Espe- 
cially is it his duty to come into personal communion with the 
sick, the bereaved, the disappointed, as well as with those in 
circumstances of peculiar joy and thanksgiving,—when the 
mind is most susceptible to impression. 

Thus God has placed the Christian Ministry in the very point 
where meet the strongest muscles and most susceptible nerves 
of humanity—in that point, which, when moved, moves the 
whole. It is fitly the central organ of the Church—the heart 
—which is to send the life-blood in healthful flow to the ex- 
tremities. 

It is then of the greatest moment that the Christian Ministry 
be sustained, encouraged, helped forward in its life-giving and 
life-diffusing work; as important as the end for hich the 
Church was organized—the glory of Christ in the progress of 
the redemption scheme ; as important as the soul is volaghle ; 
as heaven is glorious. On the other hand, to cripple its ener- 

ies, or retard its movements, is most hurtful to man’s highest 
interest both here and hereafter. It is blocking the wheel 
which moves the whole moral machinery of our world; it is 
laying the paisying hand on the heart, and curdling its life- 
current; it is striking the envenomed tooth into the very vitals. 
To aid it is to save souls—to suffuse the bloom of health over 
the face of the Church. To hinder it is to send through every 
vein the chills of spiritual death. J* is most unhallowed werk ; 
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which some, however, while their passions rage, or their world- 
ly principles predominate, dare to do ; they even exult in their 
success ; but let them remember it will be fearful work, and 
fearful success to review at the judgment. 

Another point which deserves consideration is this; that in 
the economy of means which God has instituted for carryin 
on the kingdom of Christ, he has given the Ministry a specif 
place, appointed for it a specific work ; and it must be left to 
move freely in that place and to do that work. Its influence can 
be augmented only by codperating in God’s plan respecting it, 
—by assisting it i its own sphere, and removing obstructions. 
Some, we know, would throw it from its lofty pedestal, and 
elevate something less divine in its room. But we should re- 
member that God's method of working is always the wisest and 
most effective. We, in our pride, may call its wisdom in ques- 
tion; in an unholy zeal we may demand more rapid os ge: ; 
but the Christian heart, with the simplicity of a child, will 
work in accordance with the Great Teacher’s directions, and 
leave results with him. Now he has given to his Church its 
peculiar organization; he has fixed every spring and wheel— 
all its associated agencies moving in conjunction. It is perfect 
in its kind; the best that could te devised to accomplish the 
end designed,—the world’s purification and restoration to the 
Paradisaical state, under that glorious Prince who is to stand 
at the latter day on the earth. To carry forward this stupen- 
dous enterprise, no new organization nor re-construction of the 
old one is needed or admissible. To attempt to modify or im- 
prove it will but cause friction o- <.oppage of some of its parts, 
and must be exceedingly offensive to God. It would be the 
sin of Uzzah, for which he was struck dead before the Lora. 
In this organization, devised by Infinite Wisdom, and so perfect 
in all its parts, the Ministry is placed, as we have seen, at the 
seat of life; and that position we must be willing it should oc- 
cupy ; for in that position alone can all its power be unfolded. 

Our assertion is not mere theory. This beautiful system of 
moral means embodied in the Gospel, ith the Ministry at the 
centre, was first set in motion on the day of Pentecost, and we 
all know its glorious results—three thousand souls were con- 
verted to Christ. This manifestation may properly be called 
the efficacy of the Ministry, because this is the constituted or- 

n through which the efficacy of the Chui« «'‘efly manifests 
itself, i.e. the spirituality, activity, and sca! of te Church is 
chiefly felt in or through the Ministry. ** wos so on the above 
occasion, and it ever will be so when :he Unurch moves for- 
ward in her mighi. The power of the Ministry always rises or 
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falls with the devotedness of God’s people. Indeed we consider 
the Pentecostal scene mainly designed as a specimen of the effi- 
eacy of the Ministry of reconciliation, when attended by all its 
associated aids and adjuncts. We cannot believe it was designed 
as the greatest result which the Christian Ministry was ever des- 
tined instrumentally to effect ; but just to show the disciples and 
all succeeding generations, that when occupying its central posi- 
tion, attended by all its essential adjuncts, it has a mighty po- 
tency to demolish the strongholds of sin; and thereby to give 
us entire confidence in its capacities of accomplishing the end 
designed, however difficult to human view; provided they 
who are chosen to be co-workers with Christ and consequently 
with his heralds are but faithful. This is the essential thing. 
And let it never be forgotten among the lessons taught us in 
the remarkable scene of the Pentecost, that this is by no means 
the least ; the success of the ag depends mainly on this 
conjunctive influence. To preserve life and health in the ani- 
mal economy, the veins and arteries must do their part as well 
as the heart; if there is any disseverment or disarrangement 
here, health is gone, and life is soon extinct. In seeking any 
chemical result, all the necessary ingredients must be present 
and properly combined ; otherwise there will be a failure. So 
all the divively connected aids of the Christian Ministry must 
work with it. 

A single word at this point on the character of the Ministry 
the Churches are called upon to sustain and aid. The Pastor 
must be a holy man of God, like David modeled after the 
Divine mind. As he is an ambassador for Christ, he should 
possess his spirit, be impressed with a sense of the solemnity, 
almost awfulness of his position as Christ’s representative on 
earth, to unfold the glory of God and the holiness of his law, 
to show sinners their ruin and point them to his atoning blood. 
He must enter the Ministry actuated purely by love to Christ 
and the souls of perishing men ; not from a desire of wealth, 
a love of domestic ease, or with the view of obtaining a more 
respectable rank in society or more extensive honors; on the 
contrary, he should be of a lowly disposition, possessed of a 
willingness to suffer reproach, and if need be, poverty in the 
cause of his Master. He must have a spirit to sacrifice all for 
Him who died for his redemption; seeking not his own, but 
the things that are Jesus Christ’s; loving his kingdom more 
than father or mother, wife or children, brethren or sisters, yea, 
‘than his own life also. There must be this entire divestment 
of self. Christ demands it of all his disciples; and surely his 
Ministers are not exempted from the general claim. They must 
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be imbued with the Apostolic spirit—with the boldness and 
self-sacrifice of Peter on the day of Pentecost—-of Stephen 
when surrounded by his murderers ;—actuated by the devoted- 
ness, and calm deliberate purpose of Paul, when he said to the 
elders of Ephesus, “The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these 
— move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, 80 
that I might finish my course with 409 and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus.” Ambassadors for Christ 
must be willing to be baptized with the baptism He was bap- 
tized with, if circumstances demand it. Such was the spirit of 
the primitive ministry ; and do the Churches in our age need 
any other? No. Nor does Christ, as he remembers his own 
unutterable sorrows, desire other than those imbued with his 
own spirit to be coadjutors with himself in saving a world of 
sinners. Such a faithful, godly, self-renouncing Ministry, how- 
ever contrary to the dictates of the depraved heart, and how- 
ever uncomfortable to the cold, worldly Christian, is such a 
Ministry as the Churches and Parishes need ; and such as they 
are called upon to stand by, heartily to codperate with, and 
support. 
ut to return. The great question then before us, how can 
the full power of the Christian Ministry be drawn out, and its 
highest success secured, may be answered in a single word ; by 
cooperation. Cordial, earnest, and persevering coéperation 
on the part of the Church and Parish will draw forth, so far as 
human agency is concerned, the full power of the sacred office. 
Just this, oat nothing more, is needed. , Considered as part of 
a system of means, oo is ao on this. Pastors 
pt people must stand shoulder to shoulder; they must keep 
exact stroke on the anvil; they must pull like toiling sailors, at 
the beat of the same tune, so that no strength will be wasted. 
The oe of codperation, both in the social and reli- 
gious world, is, however, to some extent understood. If intem- 
perance, sabbath violation, licentiousness, international war, 
oppression, gambling, or profanity, is to be put down or sup- 
ressed, there must ol it is thought, a combination of forces. 
All the different branches of the Church are earnestly besought 
to lay aside their minor differences, and unite their efforts in 
eradicating idolatry, superstition, and crime from the earth ; in 
overthrowing every institution blighting to human weal and 
fraught with human woe. The order of the day is to move for- 
ward in solid squares. That “union is strength” is both sound- 
Fi philosophical and scriptural. But there is one consideration 
emanding, in this relation, special attention. It is this. The 
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economy of nature and Providence is to work from the centre 
outward. The greatest developments in the physical world are 
from small points. The vegetable kingdom, which sways its 
sceptre over the summer fields, spreading them with beauty, 
springs from minute seeds or germs. The crystal always forms 
itself around a central point. If the Aeart of the tree is sound 
and replete with vital energy, wounds on the exterior rind will 
soon be repaired or overgrown, and the whole assume an aspect 
of life ; but if the heart be rotten, no vigor in the external part 
can restore it. There is no law in nature that works from the 
without to the within. The centre is never the last part formed. 
It is so in the operations of grace. It is first the heart and 
then the life. nis law of working from centres outward— 
from principles to practice—runs through the economy of Pro- 
vidence. 

Now, carrying this principle into the religious world, we 
affirm that there is no bond of union so important as that be- 
tween a Pastor and his Church; for this will form a bond of 
union between the individual members. The separate churches 
are the little points of light from which the radiance constitu- 
ting the glory of the whole visible Church, is emitted. The 
union of the different denominations must be an outflow from 
the covenant love of the single churches. It is a contradiction 
to profess to love the members of other Churches, while those 
whom we have solemnly covenanted to love are hated or re- 

rded with indifference; and be it remembered, that the 

astor is bound by covenant to love his flock, and they are 
bound by covenant to love him. Hence the glorious enterprise 
of the union of different denominations, which many have so 
much at heart, must be formed, like a mighty crystal which 
is to flash its light over the world, around this nucleus. This 
consideration, amid all the demands for union between the 
different sects, is not felt as it should be. This is the previous 
question to be discussed ; the prior object to be sought. The 
vital energy of any body of Christians depends entirely on the 
life and spirit of the individual Churches. A denomination, 
however extensively active, however desirous of codperating 
with others in the great work of Christian reform, which cher- 
ishes not eternal peace, which is deficient in a spiritual life, a 
holy love uniting Pastor and people in the great work of the 
Gospel ministry, is consuming with inward disease; it stands 
like an oak, with wide-spread branches covered with beautiful 
foliage, while its heart is hollow, and decay is at work, the rava- 
ges of which no external union with foreign bodies will ever 
repair. The fact is that the Churches of Christ at the present mo- 
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ment are suffering for want of concord in their own borders ; 
of more coéperation between the under shepherds and their 
flocks. We have no reason to expect the ushering in of the 
latter day glory, so long as there is so much division among 
Christians united in the same covenant bonds; so long as there 
is so much fault-finding and quarreling with Christian Pastors. 
While these disunions remain to blot the beauty of Zion, the 
cry of reform, of united moral aggression, sounds hollow like 
the voice that comes ringing up from the mouth of the sepul- 
chre, declaring, that not the living, but the dead are there. 

Would one then see the light of salvation going forth, dissi- 

ating the darkness of cruel habitations ; would one dry up the 
bloody and fiery streams of intemperance, of war, of oppression ; 
smother the fires of superstition; grind to dust the — of 
idolatry, and crush her altars; let him, after setting his own 
heart right, codperate earnestly and cordially with the man of 
God whom the Holy Ghost has made his overseer. The Church 
may, with reason, rest in the assurance that she cannot be 
the burning and shining light illuminating the nations, while 
this ulcer is preying on her vitals. Every stream will be pol- 
luted with its source. War and peace are antagonistic; a spirit 
of Christian unity cannot go forth from the individual warrin 
churches to embrace the whole body in the bounds of actantll 
love. Not that by these remarks we would hush the cry so 

enerally heard for harmony and codperation between the dif- 
ferent sects of Christians; by nu means; let it rise higher and 
higher; but let us demand more earnestly first union at the 
heart, the centre; between Pastors and their flocks, welding 
those golden bonds of covenant obligation, often too recklessly 
broken. Then, with more consistency, may we demand union 
and codperation between the various evangelical denominations. 
Thus, each division in God’s host being at peace with itself, 
and in harmony with the whole, all may move forward in one 
solid phalanx, invading the empire of sin. But to expect effi- 
ciently to unite the different evangelical churches together for 
the conquest of the world to Christ, without attending to this 
interior harmony, is to expect that an army will be mighty to 
conquer under some distinguished commandant, when each 
individual company is at war with its captain; yea, soldier at 
war with soldier. 

We may, therefore, expect when God shall arise to make 
peace in his high places, to bring about that period when the 
wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the love of Christ 
shall spread its dove-like wing over all the earth, that he will 
begin “ kindling this spirit in the central radiating points ; 
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that a new splendor will first flash up here, suffusing the sur- 
— region like the orange glow in the east preceding the 
sun. e may expect that the members of separate churches 
will first be found codperating with one another, in the great 
cause of their common salvation, and with their Pastors; then 
with neighboring churches and neighboring Pastors, till all are 
united in one. This (allowing for some degree of play for 
reflex action from without) must be substantially the pro- 
cess. For he who dislikes his brother, whom he has solemnly 
covenanted, with the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to love, 
or his Pastor, whom he is required to love for his work’s sake, 
cannot be ——- to have Christian affection for those of a 
different creed. It is an absurdity. But he who loves his 
Christian Pastor and the brethren of the church with whom he 
is in covenant with the affection kindled by the Holy Ghost, 
may encircle all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in the arms of 
the same affection. The embryo contention can never grow, 
by any development, into the full stature of peace. 

Thus we think it may be proved by demonstration, that no 
codperation in the religious world is so important as that be- 
tween the Pastor and his flock; for by no other means can 

iritual life be preserved and augmented in the individual 
churches. Open opposition to a faithful minister, cr a refusal 


to be his fellow-helper in the work of bringing men to repent- 
ance, and edifying the body of Christ, is almost inevitabl 
blighting to earnest : We believe this a point to which 


all, who fear God and desire the spread of his kingdom, must 
turn their attention. It is a giant obstacle in the way of salva- 
tion. We cannot expect the conversion of the world without 
its removal. The power of the ministry is virtually the power 
of the Church, and the power of the ministry depends, under 
God, on her steadfast, and wakeful, and affectionate codpera- 
tion. Would that every one might realize this truth, that his 
permanent influence on the salvation of man will be ve 
much in proportion to his codperation with his faithful Pastor 
and teacher. 

Now in order to an intelligent codperation, there must be an 
understanding of its appropriate Gospel grounds, and in what 
it — consists. 

The members of our churches should make this topic a matter 
of conscientious study ; endeavor accurately to ascertain their 
precise relations and obligations to him who has been divinely 
set — as their public religious teacher. We apprehend 
that this subject is not understood as it should be. True, there 
are certain traditional ideas floating in the community in rela- 
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tion to the treatment which a minister should receive from his 
people; but we doubt whether the present generation have 
ever examined this subject for themselves. Hence, having no 
clear conception of the principle on which the requisition of 
this codperation is based, they have very generally begun to 
re it as mere prejudice; and one, therefore, which a free, 
independent mind may reject at pleasure. Now, if there are 
certain Gospel —— on this subject, they need to be ascer- 
tained, especially when there is so much commotion of opinion 
and excitement of passion. At the present day there is no 
respect for traditional ideas, as such, on any subject. The fact 
that our fathers acted or believed thus and so, is no law for 
their descendants. It is rather a reason for contrary opinions 
and a contrary course. Men disdain now to pay deference to the 
conscientious convictions and views of those who nursed their 
infancy and guided their youth. Consequently, not havin 

examined this subject for themselves, and believing that all 
these notions demanding kind and respectful treatment of a 
minister are traditional rather than spiritual, people feel at 
liberty to use him as passion or prejudice dictates; a prolific 
source of evil in our churches. Hence the great importance, 
amidst the excitement of the times, of well detined ideas of the 
principles of the Gospel on this subject. There are probably 
two-causes which have prevented an investigation of this topic, 
equally earnest and thorough as that with which other subjects 
have been scrutinized. 1. In consequence of its being a suhjest 
sc intimately relating to themselves, ministers have felt a deli- 
cacy in pressing it upon the attention of their hearers. Anda 
Gospel truth neglected in the pulpit, is usually forgotten in the 
churches. But there should be no more delicacy in presenting 
this subject modestly and rey eB than in presenting 
any other scriptural topic ; for it is equally a part of the coun- 
sel of God. ence, if ministers do not receive all that kind- 
ness, sympathy, and respect, which is so justly their due, it may 
be in a measure the fruit of their own neglect of duty. 2. It may 
not be uncharitable to fear that some have neglected the in- 
vestigation of this subject, because they have not desired to 
understand it. They may have had some favorite scheme to 
carry, and were determined to press it at whatever venture ; 
not wishing to trample knowingly on their minister’s rights, 
lest their consciences should upbraid them, or their neighbors 
reproach, they have neither wished to understand these rights 
themselves, nor encouraged others in the investigations, lest 
the knowledge of them in the community should excite a 
prejudice against their course, threatening their defeat. But 
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we would fain hope that the number of such has been small. 
We have, however, ventured to speak thus; for, from the 
present state of our churches, and the mode of treatment which 
ministers too frequently receive, one of two things is undenia- 
bly certain; either there is great ignorance respecting their 
rights and — , or there is the most reckless, cold-hearted 
disregard o hon by a portion of professing Christians. Hence, 
we believe it is a duty which the members of our churches owe 
to God, to the community, to their own souls and the souls of 
others, to rise above these selfish views and petty interests, and 
make the subject of personal duty to a pastor a matter of tho- 
rough and prayerful study. It is indeed a duty of immense 
importance ; and if one is reluctant to engage in its examina- 
tion, he ought, before God, solemnly to ask himself why he is 
80. es every one should be willing to know his own 
place in the church, and cheerfully occupy it; also to know his 
minister’s rights and immunities, and gladly concede them. 
Ignorance on these subjects cannot be excusable; perversity is 
highly criminal and soul-destroying. 

ut what are the appropriate Gospel grounds of this paro- 
chial coéperation ? Thoug there are apparently two parties, 


the minister and his people, the divinely appointed teacher and 
er 


the taught, the shep and his flock, yet they sustain recip- 
rocal relations so intimate and endearing ; though each enjoys 
independent rights, yet out of these arise respective duties, so 
imperatively binding on each, that the clear apprehension and 
faithful pertormance of them constitute, if not a strict identity, 
yet a virtual unity. 

We should be happy to discuss these several relations, but 
we have space remaining only for the brief consideration of a 
single one of them. This, however, is fundamental, a strict re- 
gard to which will guarantee a regard to all the others. It 
—_ be formally stated thus:—The relation between a pastor 
and his church v8 one of identity of end and interest. 

This mutual end and interest is the glory of God in the sal- 
vation of the soul. This is the central object of the Gospel 
minister ; if he have any other it is but an eradiation from this. 
His mission is purely spiritual, referring to the soul and to im- 
mortality. It is of the utmost importance that both ministers 
and churches have clear and decided views on this point. 
“ Pastors,” says Paul, “watch for souls as they that must give 
account.” is shows that the minister’s work, distinctively 
considered, relates entirely to the spiritual interests of men; 
that he is to labor for the soul, with the judgment and eternity 
in view; not the things of this shadowy tife, but the realities of 
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that which is to come are the appropriate, the special, matters 
of his concern. The question before him is, How will my work 
be regarded at the last tribunal? how shall I and my people be 
received there? Paul also declares his purpose of Aes ride : 
“T determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” The Great Sacrifice for sin, the 
Cross, he would hold up; he wouid endeavor to produce, by 
Gospel means, the same effects on the soul that the blood of 
Christ, applied by the sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost, is 
designed to produce. He had before him ultimately the same 
end that Christ had in coming from heaven and dying on the 
cross. This, viewed in its central point, was expressed by 
John the Baptist in describing, by a single stroke, the character 
and work of him whose coming he proclaimed. “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” Sin 
can be removed only by cleansing the heart, where alone it 
exists. Christ’s object then, in one word, was the purification 
of the soul, its reconciliation to God, its salvation from woe, 
and exaltation to heaven. The specific object of the minister 
must be the same ; it is to bring men into a state of reconcili- 
ation to God. Repentance, rectification of heart, was the 
primary and governing theme of Christ’s preaching ; so of his 
great forerunner ; so of the Apostles. All their instruction was 
aimed at the central, ruling principle in man, that from which 
all voluntary conduct proceeds. They never inculcated practi- 
cal duties except as resulting from repentance, as flowing from 
love to God, from a renewed heart. e heart and conscience 
were their field of action, knowing that in a voluntary being 
everything is dependent on this. It was around this tap-root 
of the tree of righteousness they mainly wrought. There they 
dug, and enriched, and watered, just as every cultivator of trees 
or “gee gives his chief care to the roots, knowing if they are 
well provided with nutritious earth, the body and branches will 

ow of course, the golden ear will be sure to shoot forth. In 
imitation of Christ and his Apostles, the chief object of every 
Gospel-minister is to plant the germ of holiness in the soul and 
cultivate it, confidant that it will bear fruit as sure as the 
— and hand obey the mandates of the will. Here, then, 
is the great theatre of the minister’s labors, the heart and 


conscience—to quicken these, and to stimulate to Christian 
action through them. It is to make the heart holy, and thereby 
the life holy. It is to make men like Jesus Christ in affection, 
that they may be like him in moral conduct, and finally fit for 
joint gery tone him to the glorious inheritance at his Fa- 


ther’s right hand. It is to make men the holy worshipers of 
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God ; particularly to render those committed to his charge an 
assembly breathing forth, from Sabbath to Sabbath, the true 
praises of Jehovah in his earthly temple, thus training them to 
shout forth the rapturous Hosannas of the heavenly temple. 
Again; the mission of the Gospel ministry Christ himself 
declares to be virtually the same as his own. He said to his 
disciples, “As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
They were to go forth into the same world of sin to complete 
what he had begun, or had prepared the way for doing. As 
he came to destroy sin, they were to labor for sin’s destruction. 
They were to adopt his principles and method of acting. As 
he attacked sin primarily in the heart, they must attack it 
rimarily there. As he endeavored first of all to kindle the 
ame of holiness at the seat of life, they must make it their first 
object to kindle there the same flame. When, therefore, we 
have ascertained the distinctive mission of Christ to our earth, 
we have ascertained the distinctive end and aim of the Chris- 
tian ministry; the grand design of the former describing the 
orbit in which the latter is to move. Now the Apostle de- 
clares, that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” This evinces the ultimate end of Christ’s mission. 
It was the reconciliation of men toGod. The same must be the 
ultimate end of the Christian ministry ; hence it is called “the 
ministry of reconciliation.” It is to beseech men to submit to 
their rightful Sovereign. It is to change from a state of re- 
bellion to obedience, from a course of sin to holiness. Christ 
did not come to inculcate directly external morality, nor to 
promote immediately any worldly advantage, to encourage 
= ty manufactures, or commerce, nor to establish 
schools for secular education, nor to found civil institutions, 
nor to devise and carry forward any political measures for the 
melioration of society. He never meddled with such things, 
always studiously avoiding them; saying to one who desired 
his assistance in dividing the inheritance with his brother, 
“ Who made me a judge and a divider over you?” And when 
another adroitly endeavored to involve him in a political con- 
troversy, as adroitly answering, “ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Ozsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
True, these secular objects are all encouraged and promoted oy 
the indirect influences of the Gospel, for the Gospel has suc 


vital energy that it inevitably breathes the breath of life into 
whatever it touches, like the bones of Elisha, even making the 
dead to revive ; but these secular objects were not its primary 
aim. That was to save the soul of the guilty, to wash out the 
stain of sin, to correct the individual life, and reform the world 
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through the rectification of the personal’ conscience and will. 
Hence, as imitators of Christ, the salvation of the soul, the 
spiritual interest of the world, the fitting men by personal holi- 
ness for the bosom of God, is the peculiar, appropriate mission 
of the Gospel-minister, “commending himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 

The same in spirit is the design of the Church as a distine- 
tive body. It is a company of believers—of those in Christ 
united in covenant for mutual edification and combination of 
influence—to carry out the design of Christ’s death in their 
own souls and the souls of others. The design of the Church 
must be identical with that of Christ, as she is represented as a 
~_ of Christ, as members of the body of which he is the 

ead; as being one with him ; he is the foundation, “ the chief 
corner-stone—in whom all the building fitly framed together, 
groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in whom” the Church 
is “builded together, for a habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” The Church is likewise called the ground ok illar 
of the truth, of which Christ is the sum and essence. Christ. 
ians are also so designated, because they are followers of Christ ; 
and to be the follower of one in philosophy or religion, is to 
adopt his principles, purposes, measures, designs. Hence, the 
object of the Church is purely spiritual; it is the purification 
of the soul from sin, and salvation from woe; it has reference 
to God, to the judgment, and to the retributions of eternity. This 
must be the aim and spirit of every act and measure of the 
Church as such. It is to imbibe the spirit of Christ and diffuse 
it—to become holy and promote holiness; her sphere is the 
soul. Says Christ, “ My eer ae is not of this world.” The 
Church is not a combination for mutual aid in prosecuting the 
objects of wealth, or honor, or thesecuring of domestic peace, 
nor for educational or politicai purposes. All she asks of civil 
government is sufferance and protection. She is a kingdom 
within a kingdom. The empire where she holds sway is the 
conscience and will, there diffusing her heaven, which is des- 
tined to spread and work till the world shall feel her regen- 
erating power. 

That the work and object of the Church are purely spiritual 
is also evident from the fact that the Holy Ghost is peculiarly 
promised to guide and assist her. The comforter was not pro- 
mised to the disciples merely as ministers, but as Christ’s fol- 
lowers. The Holy Ghost is also said to dwell in God’s people, 

iving wisdom and strength, working with, andby them. But 

e principal office of the Third Person in the Trinity is to 
apply atoning blood to the soul; to spread the ngient of 
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Christ over the world, through the moral faculties of the in- 
dividual man. Besides, the spirit, in new-moulding man, can 
work nowhere else than on the heart; his office being to 
implant holiness, and holiness can be implanted only in the 
heart. Now if these things are so, and if the Holy Ghost 
works with God’s people, directing and energizing them in 
their mission, and he works only on the heart, that must be the 
sphere of their distinctive work, and their mission in our world 
must be spiritual. ’ 

The character and object of the Ministry aiso proves the 
same thing. The Church could consistently have no other ob- 
ject in choosing a leader than to assist her in carrying out the 
end for which she was specifically organized. It could not be 
to aid her in effecting political schemes or promoting purposes 
of worldly interest or aggrandizement, the Church not being 
organized for these objects. We have other organizations for 
such purposes, and men to administer them. e Pastor’s vo- 
cation, as has been said, is to fit men for heaven through the 
sanctification of the spirit and belief of the truth. This, there- 
fore, must be the leading object of the Church; otherwise, 
there will be diversity or opposition between a body and her 
wi officer voluntarily chosen. The character of the 

inistry then determines the character of the Church; if the 
end 1 the former is spiritual, the end of the latter is also spi- 
ritual. 

Hence, by the way, the motive of a Church in choosing a 
Pastor, as every right-minded man will decide, must be entirely 

iritual. The desire should be to secure a man who will help 

em, their children, their neighbors, on to heaven,—one whose 
preaching, general character and deportment, will be such as 
to promote vital piety; to show his hearers their hearts, their 
sins, their entire moral helplessness; to lead them to Christ as 
the only Saviour, to his blood as the only ground of justifica- 
tion. Worldly, selfish motives in this solemn act are little less 
than sacrilege. Indeed, it would be worse than lifting a tool 
upon the stones of the altar; it would be laying them with 
hands dripping with the corruption of the depraved heart. 
And wk incense from such an altar be accepted by the 
Father of light and purity? No; spiritual motives alone ac- 
cord with the character of the Minister and with the character 
of the choosing Church; a common-sense sentiment floating in 
every scripturally enlightened community, corroborating the 
evidence of the high, unworldly aim of both. 

Thus it may be proved that there is a perfect identity of ob- 
ject and interest between the Pastor and his flock; both are 
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professedly striving for the same object, speeding to the same 
1. Both are co-working with Christ, aiming at securing 
the same effects that Christ designed to accomplish by his sac- 
rifice and death. The Christian seeks purification from sin, 
and perfection in holiness. The Pastor is appointed to assist 
him in attaining these highest ends of his being. The Christian 
desires to woe 3 off his sins by repentance. e Pastor’s office 
is to urge him to this work. The Christian desires to be con- 
formed to Christ, and non-conformed to the world. The Pastor’s 
work is to incite his sluggish powers to seek more earnestly this 
test good. The Christian desires the conversion of sinners, 

the reformation of the vicious. The Minister labors and spends 
his strength for the same. Thus there is a perfect identity of 
aim and object, just as between the patient and physician ; the 
one desiring health, and the other administering the healing 
tion. Besides, as both the Church and her Ministers are one 
in affection and design with Christ, their glorious Head, they 
must be one in affection and design with each other. Christ 
in them, and they in Christ, constitute an inseparable and glo- 
rious unity; a unity which death cannot sunder, nor eternity’s 
years dissolve. The assertion, therefore, that Pastor and people 
constitute two parties, is not strictly true. They are really one, 
one in principle, one in purpose, one in interest. They are not 


two organizations, but parts of one organization; like two 
wheels in one machine made to interlock and work harmoni- 
a together, to secure a common result. 

is identity of object lies at the basis of all codperation be- 
tween Pastor and people. This must be the starting point. 
They must revolve around the cross. They must live in the 
circle of its attraction, of its light and heat. There = must 


ow up together. They must be men of one idea, salvation 
- the bi of Christ. — must be absorbed in their great 
work, ‘the conversion of souls. Here their energies must be 
centralized. This theme, with which all Christians can sym- 
pathize, must harmonize them. Filled with the —— of 
their identical mission, they can but codperate. Not to co- 
éperate is sin; the grossest inconsistency. Oh what inexpres- 
sible inconsistency! It is designedly to render abortive the 
labors of each other; it is the consummate folly of defeatin 
each his own end. It is like one’s conveying food to his mou 
with the one hand to preserve life, and with the other, poison- 
to destroy it. It is hiring one to do you service, and then cut- 
ting off his hands to render service impossible ; or to cultivate 
one’s fields with care, then turning in herds to waste the crop ; 
it is arraying the members of the body against each other. 
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Such being the basis of this parochial codperation, is it not 
scriptural? Are there not the strongest reasons for it? Let 
Pastor and people then fix their eyes on the Lamb of God as 
“the sight that charms them most.” Let them severally resolve, 
“ My absorbing aim shall be the cleansing of this polluted 
world through the blood of atonement ; I will be satisfied with 
nothing less than the radical renewing of the heart, the purifi- 
cation of the soul.” Let this exalted purpose become mutuall 
the central, governing thought of life, animating their zeal, 
and guiding their actions, binding them to this course with tal- 
ismanic power, and the Churches can but exert a precious in- 
fluence ; an influence falling like the dew on withering herb- 
age, and planting trees of righteousness over this moral desert. 

Thus the Church of Christ, the covenanted band of his fol- 
lowers, pledged to be entirely consecrated to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, codperating with her Pastors, and working at the 


seat of moral action, is a silent, unobtrusive, yet tremendous 
engine of power to destroy the fruits of sin. Christ, who knew 
what was in man, knew how to construct it, and where to place 
it; and he laid it on the main-spring of human nature—the 
heart, so that by moving that, it moves the mass. It is the 
leaven hid in three measures of meal, which will leaven the 
whole ; and no earthly power can prevent it. When it works 


it is as sure to affect its object as are the ordinances of heaven. 
It is like the explosive substance placed in the centre of the rock 
to rive it. It is a power fomenting beneath the mountains of 
sin which disfigure our world, and will eventually splinter them 
into fragments, and spread over the places where they frown 
the beauties of Paradise. 





The Southern Apostasy. 


Art. VIIL—THE SOUTHERN APOSTASY. 


Church Review, October, 1854. Arr. VIL—TZhe Church 
among the Slave-population of the Southern States. 


Tue Church Review derives some importance from the fact, 
that it has united in its support several distinguishable varieties 
of opinion in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and much of the 
talent and learning of its clergy. In the latest issue of that 
Quarterly, we find an article bearing on the great question of 
the times. With commendable discretion the editors take care 
to avoid responsibility for the opinions and arguments of the 
article ; for they are aware that among their readers “ there are 
entertained, on this topic, very diverse and very decided opin- 
ions.” Yet they commend the “communication” to the atten- 
tion of their readers, because it “shows in what light a most 
exciting subject is regarded among intelligent and Christian men 
of the outh.” We take the article then as it is set before us. 
Bearing in mind the editorial disclaimer, we will not impute 
to the Church Review, or to the religious connection which it 
represents, the opinions of this Southern contributor. Still the 
question arises In our thoughts, whether an exposition of the 
view in which that “most exciting subject is regarded among 
intelligent and Christian men” of the Worth, is likely to be 
published in the next or in any subsequent number of the 
erudite and “Catholic” Quarterly, which commends to the 
attention of its readers the Southern view of slavery, as repre- 
sented in the article before us. Whenever the Church Review 
shall dare to say, distinctly, that slavery—even this American 
slavery, with the slave-trade which is its life—is intrinsically 
oppressive and unjust, we hope the fact will not escape our 
notice. 

The article before us deserves attention for the explicitness as 
well as the authority of its testimony to the fact, that the 
Southern churches generally, of all distinctive names, have 
apostatized from the first principles of righteousness. We call 
the t attention of our readers to the fact of the t Southern 
a y. The writer, whose communication in the Church 

view. is the occasion of these remarks, shall state the fact 
in his own words. After having said, that at the North 
Slavery is regarded by some “as a moral and political evil, of 
which it would be desirable to relieve the country,” and by 
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others “as an unpardonable crime and a stigma upon the 
national character, which is to be wiped away at all hazards,” 
and that at the South, “ while various shades of opinion prevail 
upon this subject, yet a/2 are united in one sentiment, viz, io 
sustain the institution at all hazards,” he proceeds as follows :— 


“Time was, when many persons, in the Southern States, admitted that 
Slavery was a moral evil; for which, however, they endeavored to persuade 
themselves they were not to be held accountable, the institution, as they 
argued, having been / pod upon them by the acts of former generations, and 
become, in process of time, so blended and interwoven in all the relations of 
society, that to eradicate the one, would be to destroy the other. Now whether 
this position was, or was not, defensible, yet the agitation of this question has 
caused the subject to be investigated, and the effect of this investigation is the 
opinion now widely prevailing among the Southern people, that Slavery, as it 
exists among them, is neither a great moral, national, nor political evil, but that 
the institution is a wise and benevolent one, and has the undoubted sanction 
of Holy-writ.” 


Here, then, we have explicit testimony, first, in respect to 
the present position of Southern Christianity. “The opinion 
now widely prevailing among the Southern people” is that 
slavery—not Hebrew slavery, nor some other possible form of 


involuntary servitude, but “slavery as it exists among them ”— 
slavery with the slave-markets of Norfolk and New Orleans, 
and with laws to keep the Slaves in brutish ignorance, “is 


neither a great moral, national, nor political evil,” but is “a 
wise and benevolent institution,” and “has the undoubted 
sanction of Holy-writ.” Such, according to this witness, is the 
** prevailing ” sentiment and doctrine of the Southern religious 
bodies. Equally explicit is the testimony of this witness, secondly, 
to the point that “time was” when the state of opinion at the 
South, in regard to slavery, was far different from what it now 
is, far more in harmony with the general sentiment and belief of 
Christendom. This is what we call an apostasy. 

The ethics of slavery, and particularly the question whether 
it is right to enslave millions of unoffending and helpless per- 
sons, have not been discussed for the first time within the last 
few years. We will go no farther back than to the age of Richard 
Baxter. We are aware that the great Non-Conformist is not 
much of an authority with the Church Review; but we are 
writing for a far larger class of readers, with many of whom 
the name of the saintly man who wrote the Saints’ Rest and the 
Call to the Unconverted, is amofig the most venerable in all 
the range of uninspired authorship, and is free from all sus- 
picion of complicity with modern “ Abolitionism.” In the 
voluminous collection of Baxter’s Practical Works, the Chris- 
tian Directory has the foremost place. (Vol. I of the ancient 
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folio edition; Vols. II—VI of Orme’s edition, London, 1830.) It 
is “a sum of Practical Theology and Cases of Conscience,” and 
is divided into “four parts:—I. Christian Ethics, or private 
duties; I. Christian nomics, or family duties; III. Chris- 
tian Ecclesiastics, or church duties; IV. Christian Politics, or 
duties to our rulers and neighbors.” The fourteenth chapter of 
Christian Economics is divided into two titles, as follows :— 
“Title 1, The Duties of Masters to Servants. Title 2, Di- 
rections to those Masters in Foreign Plantations, who have 
Negroes and other Slaves; being a solution of several cases 
about them.” We commend the whole chapter to the Publish- 
ing Committee of the American Tract Society. The question 
whether they ought not to publish it for universal circulation in 
this country, is worthy of their most devout and conscientious 
consideration. Baxter lived two hundred years ago, contem- 
oraneously with the Westminster Assembly. On the one 
ory he rejected the offer of an episcopate in the Church of 
England, because he could not compromise his conscience; on 
the other, he was the friend of Archbishop Usher. Among the 
many parties of a factious age, his greatest ambition was to be 
a reconciler, and to persuade all good men that they might at 
least agree to tolerate each oiher’s errurs in judgment concern- 
ing things not essential to godliness. Of all the authors that 
have been laid under contribution by the Tract Society, there 
is not one (save Bunyan) whose works have had a wider 
celebrity, or whose name and fame are less the property of any 
“church” or “sect.” Why then should not the Publishing 
Committee, at the moment when, as they doubtless think, 
opinions on slavery in opposite portions of the country are 
verging to opposite extremes, call upon Baxter to expound, for 
the benefit of all parties, the old orthodox doctrine of slavery, 
as he expounded it two hundred years ago? Is Baxter an 
“ Abolitionist” and incendiary? Would an unmutilated chapter 
out of Baxter’s Christian Directory, written and published be- 
fore “ Abolitionism” was ever dreamed of, and before vee; 
and the Carolinas began to be settled, expose the Society to the 
denunciation of Southern Synods, and its colporteurs to the 
“summary process” of Lynch law? We need not answer our 
own question. It is a sufficient illustration of the humiliati 
ition in which the American Tract Society finds itself, that 
its executive officers are not only restrained from putting into 
circulation anything that favors the peculiar doctrines of 
“modern Abolitionism,” but dare not commit the institution 
even for the old doctrine that was held by every honest man in 
Christendom two hundred years ago. What the Tract Society 
VOL. XI. ' 64 
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cannot do, cannot be done by any other publishing Board or 
Society that is not willing to be denounced by all the religious 
bodies of the South, and to expose its agents, in every State be- 
low the Potomac, to violence and death. This fact, so far as it 
reveals the position of the religious bodies at the South, is an 
illustration of what we mean by the Southern Apostasy. 

Turn then to Baxter’s Christian Directory, Part ti, Chap. 
XIV, Zit. 2. The topic is, in brief, ‘ Directions to slaveholders.’ 
We are sorry that we cannot transfer the whole section to our 
pages; but we will give as full an abstract as our limits will 

ermit. 
. The first Direction is, “ Understand well how far your power 
over your slaves extendeth, and what limits God has set there- 
to.” The specifications are, 1, “ Sufficiently difference between 
men and brutes. Remember that they are of as good a kind 
as you; that is, they are reasonable creatures as well as you, 
ak born to as much natural liberty. If their sin have enslaved 
them to you, yet nature made them your equals,” &c. 2, “ Re- 
member that God is their absolute owner, and that you have 
but a limited propriety in them,” &c. “God’s interest in 
them and by them must be served first.” 3, “ Remember that 
they and you are equally under the government and laws of 
God. And therefore, God's laws must be first obeyed by them.” 
“ Nor can you without rebellion or impiety expeet that 
your work or commands should be preferred before God’s.” 
4, “ Remember that God is their reconciled, tender Father,” 
&c. 5, “ Remember that they are the redeemed ones of Christ, 
and that he hath not sold you his title to them.” 

The second Direction is, “ Remember that you are Christ’s 
trustees, or the guardians of their souls, and that the greater 
your power over them, the greater your charge is of them, and 
your duty for them.” “You must exercise both your 

wer and love to bring them to the knowledge and the faith of 
Dhrist, and to the just obedience of God’s commands.” And here 
it is to be remembered, that as the law was in those days, the 
baptized or “christened” negro had legal privileges and im- 
munities, of which the savage and heathen slave was supposed 
incapable. The fact is a suggestive one in respect to the moral 
sense of Christendom in that age, as compared with the deteri- 
orated moral sense that now expresses itself in laws to forbid 
emancipation, and to keep the slaves down at the level of 
savage ignorance. In reference to a state of law now obsolete, 
the venerable author gives out an expostulation with those 
masters that “ keep their negroes and slaves from hearing God’s 
word, and from becoming Christians.” In the same connec- 
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tion, he states and undertakes to solve three cases of conscience. 
We give his statement and solution at full length. 


“‘ Quest. 1. Is it lawful for a Christian to buy and use a man as a slave? 

“ Quest, 2. Is it lawful to use a Christian as a slave ? 

“ Quest. 3. What difference must we nuake between a free servant and a slave ? 

“To Quest. 1. I answer, There is a slavery to which some men may be law- 
fally put, and there is a slavery to which none may be put; and there isa 
slavery to which only the criminal may be put, by way of penalty. 

“1. No man may be put to such a slavery as under the first Direction is 
denied, that is, such as shall injure God’s interest and service, or the man’s sal- 
vation. 2. No man, but as a just punishment for his crimes, may be so 
enslaved as to be pn of those liberties, benefits, and comforts, which 
brotherly love obligeth every man to grant to another for his good, as far as is 
within our power, all things considered. That is, the same man is a servant 
and a brother, and therefore must at once be used as both. 8. Though poverty 
or necessity do make a man consent to sell himself to a life of lesser misery, to 
escape a greater, or death itself; yet is it not lawful for any other so to take 
advantage by his necessity, as to bring him into a condition that shall make 
him miserable, or in which we shall not exercise so much love, as may tend to 
his sanctification, comfort, and salvation. Because no justice is beseeming a 
Christian or a man, which is not conjoined with a due measure of charity. 

“But, 1. He that deserveth it by way of penalty may be penally used. 
2. He that stole and cannot restore may be forced to work it out as a servant; 
and in both these cases more ° % done against another's ease or liberty, 
than by mere contract or consent. He that may hang a flagitious offender doth 
him no wrong if he put him to a slavery, which is less penal than death. 
3. More also may be done against enemies taken in a lawful war, than could be 
done against the innocent by necessitated consent. 4. A certain degree of 
servitude or slavery is lawful by the necessitated consent of the innocent. That 
is, so much, (1.) As wrongeth no interest of God. (2.) Nor of mankind b 
breaking the laws of nations. (3.) Nor the person himself, by hindering his 
salvation, or the needful means thereof; nor those cua forts of life, which 
nature giveth to man as man. (4.) Nor the commonwealth or society where 
we live. 

“ Quest. 2. To the second Question, I answer, 1. As men must be variously 
loved according to the various degrees of amiableness in them, so various de- 
grees of love must be exercised towards them; therefore good and real Chris- 
tians must be used with more love and brotherly tenderness than others. 

-2. It is meet also, that infidels have so much mercy showed them in order to the 
saving of their souls, as that they should be invited to Christianity by fit 
encouragements: and so, that they should know that if they will turn Chris- 
tians, they shall have more by eges and emoluments than the enemies of 
trath and piety shall have. It is therefore well done of ay who make laws 
that infidel slaves shall be freemen, when they are du y Christened. 38. But 
yet a nominal Christian, who by wickedness forfeiteth his life or freedom, may 
penally be made a slave as well as infidels. 4. And a poor and needy Christian 
may sell himself into a harder state of servitude than he would choose, or we 
could otherwise put him into, But, 5. To go as pirates and catch up poor 
n or people of another land, that never forfeited life or liberty, and to 
make them slaves, and sell them, is one of the worst kinds of thievery in the 
world; and such persons are’ to be taken for the common enemies of mankind; 
and they that buy them and use them as beasts, for their mere commodity, and 
betray, or destroy, or neglect their souls, are fitter to be called incarnate devils 
than Christians, though they be no Christians whom they so abuse. 

“ Quest. 3. To the third Question, I answer, That the solution of this case is 
to be gathered from what is said already. A servant and a voluntary slave 
were both freemen, till they sold or hired themselves; and a criminal person 
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was a freeman till he forfeited his life or liberty. But afterwards the difference 
is this: that, 1. A free servant is my servant, no further than his own covenant 
made him so; which is supposed to be, (1.) To a certain kind, and measure 
of labor according to thé meaning of his contract. (2.) For a limited time, ex- 
pressed in the contract, whether a year, or two, or three, or seven. 

“9. A slave by mere contract is one that, (1.) Usually selleth himself abso- 
lutely to the will of another as to his labor both for kind and measure; where 
yet the limitations of God and nature after (and before) named, are supposed 
among Christians to take place. (2.) He is one that selleth himself to such 
labor, during life. 

“3. A slave by just penalty, is liable to so much servitude as the magistrate 
doth judge him to, which may be, (1.) Not only such labor, as -aforesaid, as 
pleaseth his master to impose. (2.) And that for life. (3.) But it may be also 
to stripes and severities which might not lawfully be inflicted on another. 

“1. The limitations of a necessitated slavery by contract or consent through 
poverty, are these: (1.) Such a one’s soul must be cared for and preserved, 
though he should consent to the contrary. He must have time to learn the 
Word of God, and time to pray, and he must rest on the Lord’s day, and 
employ it in God’s service ; he must be instructed, and exhorted, and kept from 
sin. @) He may not be forced to commit any sin against God. (3.) He may 
not (though he forcedly consent) be denied such comforts of this life, as are 
needful to his cheerful serving of God in love and thankfulness, according to 
the peace of the Gospel state ; and which are called by the name of our dail 
yong No man may deny a slave any of this, that is not a criminal, punishe 

ve. 

“2. And the most criminal slave may not be forced to sin, nor denied 
D helps to his salvation. But he may penally be beaten and denied 

rt of his daily bread; so it be not done more rigorously than true justice 

oth require. 

“ Quest. ‘But what if men buy negroes or other slaves of such as we have 
just cause to believe did steal them by piracy, or buy them of those that have 
no power to sell them, and not hire or buy them by their own consent, or by 
the consent of those that had power to sell them, nor take them captives in a 
lawful war, what must they do with them afterwards?’ 

“ Answ. 1. It is their heinous sin to buy them, unless it be in charity to de- 
liver them. 2. Having done it, undoubtedly they are presently bound to 
deliver them: because by right the man is his own, and therefore no man else 
ean have just title to him. 

“ Quest. ‘But may I not sell him again and make my money of him, seeing I 
leave him but as I found him?’ 

“ Answ. No; because when you have taken possession of him, and a pre- 
tended propriety, then the injury that is done him is by you; which before was 
only by another. And though the wrong be no greater than the other did 
him, yet being now done by you, it is your sin. 

. . ‘But may I not return him to him that I bought him of?’ 

* Answ. No; for that is but injuring him by delivering him to another to 
continue the injury. To say as Pilate, ‘I am innocent of the blood of this just 
man,’ will be no proof of your innocency, yea, God’s law birdeth you to love, 
and works of love, and therefore you should do your best to free him: he that 
is bound to help to save a man, that is fallen into the hands of thieves by the 
highway, if he should buy that man as a slave of the thieves, may not after 
give him up to the thieves again.” 


The author then disposes of the whole subject by adding to the 
two “Directions” already given, the following :—“ Direct. III. 
So serve your own necessities by your slaves, as to prefer God’s 
interest, and their spiritual and everlasting happiness.” * * 
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“ Direct. TV. By how much the hardness of their condition doth 
make their lives uncomfortable, and God hath cast them lower 
than yourselves, by so much the more let your charity pity 
them, and labor to abate their burden, and sweeten their lives 
to them, as much as your condition will allow.” * * “ Direct. 
V. Remember that you may require no more of an innocent 
slave, than you woul or might do of an ordinary servant, if he 
were at your will, and did not by contract except something as 
to labor or usage, which else you would think just and meet to 
have required of him.” * * “ Direct. VI. If they are infidels, 
neither be too hasty in baptizing them, when they desire i, 
nor too slow.” * “ Direct. Vil. Make it your chief end in 
buying and using slaves, to win them to Christ, and to save 
their souls.” 

We are not concerned to demonstrate the full coherence and 
consistency of Baxter’s views in every point. Nor is it im- 
portant for us to inquire whether the prevalent public opinion, 
at the present time, in those States and nations which have 
abolished all personal slavery is, or is not, in advance of the 
positions held by Christian casuists like Baxter, in the seven- 
teenth century. What we are undertaking. to show is not 
whether there has been pro elsewhere, but whether in re- 
gard to certain first selaciiien of justice and Christianity, the 


religious bodies in our slave-hol oo have apostatized 


from the ancient accepted doctrine. Baxter did not deny, ab- 
solutely and without qualification, the lawfulness of slavery. 
He gives “directions to masters who have negroes and other 
slaves,” just as the Bible does. But his directions, like those 
which the Bible gives, cannot be generally obeyed without. 
abolishing, and that speedily, all that we commonly mean by 
slavery ; just as the moral sentiments by which they are dic- 
tated, like the moral sentiments of the Bible, are utterly opposed 
to the actual institution which bears that name. He expressly 
admits that there is a slavery to which a convicted criminal 
may be doomed in punishment of his crimes. He admits that 
there is a sort of involuntary or coerced service, which may be 
exacted of “ enemies taken in a lawful war.” He admits that 
in. certain circumstances of necessity, and within certain lim- 
itations, an innocent man may lawfully consent to be a slave, 
even as long as he lives. But he does by no means admit that 
the enslaving of innocent men, without their consent, is just or 
reasonable. He seems not even to have imagined any such 
system as that with which we have to do in the discussions and 
agitations of the present age; a system of hereditary and per- 
petual slavery, seizing upon children from the moment of their 
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birth and counting them as merchandise ; a system which pro- 
hibits emancipation, and condemns the enslaved race, through 
all its generations, to absolute and hopeless bondage; a system 
which, in a nominally Christian commonwealth, imposes on 
half the population (fused and blended with the other half to an 
indefinite extent by a mixture of races) such a servitude as 
would be a fit punishment for atrocious crimes. Every thought 
of Baxter’s Christian casuistry, every sentiment of his nature as 
a Christian, abhorred a system like that. And yet that is the 
system concerning which the writer in the Chureh Review tes- 
tifies that the religious bodies in our Southern States are united 
in the determination “to maintain it at all hazards.” Once 
they were not thus united, but now at last, as this witness tes- 
tifies, they agree in holding that such a system is altogether 
righteous, and cannot be condemned but in defiance of God’s 
word. This institution of slavery is to their faith divinely 
warranted. The belief in its righteousness, and in the impiet 
of seeking or desiring to abolish it, is incorporated with their 
religion. How can it be pretended that their Christianity, if 
this witness truly represents it, is the same with that which 
molded and inspired the character of Richard Baxter? If his 
religion was essentially Christianity, what shall theirs be 
called ¢ 

We have no intention of accumulating authorities to show 
what was the sentiment of Protestant Christendom on the 
ethics of slavery before the rise of modern controversies and 
agitations. It might be suggestive if we should exhibit in 
this connection the views of slavery which were expressed by 
statesmen and patriots, at the period of our revolution and a few 
years later. The opinions, for example, of those two most re- 
nowned citizens of Virginia, Washington and Jefferson, were 
freely and strongly expressed in condemnation of the institution ; 
and none of our readers will suppose that the prevalent senti- 
ment of the various Christian bodies in that age was less opposed 
to slavery than were the feelings and judgment of those great 
men. But we need not attempt to ascertain by any such argu- 
ment, what was the accepted orthodoxy on this subject before 
the commencement of recent controversies. 

It will suffice for our purpose if in addition to our large quo- 
tation from Baxter, who certainly does not appear to have 
written in any partisan interest, or with any consciousness of 
perenne some novel or peculiar doctrine of his own—we 
ay before our readers a document often referred to, in which 
the sentiment of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
was summed up and authentically published in 1818. The 
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Presbyterian Church was then, as now, essentially a conserva- 
tive body, loving its old traditions. It had never distinguished 
itself by any reforming zeal against slavery. None of its great 
names had been identified with any extraordinary denuncia- 
tions of the system, such as had been uttered by the father of 
Methodism. A most considerable portion of its strength was 
then, as now, in the slaveholding States; and it was not less 
likely then, as now, to be influenced by Southern prejudices 
and interests. Surely then the unanimous declaration of the 
General Assembly, solemnly pronounced, on such a subject, 
and at that time, may be taken as a sufficient indication of what 
was then the prevalent judgmeut of the great Christian public 
in this country and throughout the world. In such a document 
we are sure to find nothing else than the safest aud most accepted 
orthodoxy. Nor may we omit to say that this act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was drawn up by that very distinguished man, 
Dr. Ashbel Green, then President of the College at Princeton. 
— Life of Dr. Green, p. 417—published by the Presbyterian 

ard of Publication.) Of all men in the world, Dr. Green 
was least likely to commit himself for any position in advance 
of the most undoubted orthodoxy. If the Nicene creed may 
be taken as an unquestionable historic landmark, showing us 
what was the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity in the reign of 
the first Constantine, this act of the Presbyterian Assembly in 
1818, may be taken as showing beyond all dispute, what was at 
that time the orthodox doctrine about slavery. 


“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, having taken into con- 
sideration the subject of stavery, think proper to make known their senti- 
ments upon it to the churches and people under their care. 

“We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human race by an- 
other, as a gross violation of the most precious and sacred rights of human 
nature ; as utterly inconsistent with the law of God, which requires us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves; and as totally irreconcilable with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the Gospel of Christ, which enjoin that ‘all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ Slavery creates a 

radox in the moral system—it exhibits rational, accountable, and immortal 

ings, in such circumstances as scarcely to leave them the power of moral 
action. It exhibits them as dependent on the will of others, whether they shall 
receive religious instruction ; whether they shall know and worship the true 
God; whether they shall enjoy the ordinances of the Gospel; whether they 
shall perform the duties and cherish the endearments of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, neighbors and friends ; whether oF shall preserve their 
chastity and purity, or regard the dictates of justice and humanity. Such are 
some of the consequences of slavery—consequences not imaginary—but which 
connect themselves with its very existence. The evils to which the slave 
is always exposed, often take place in fact, and in their very worst degree and 
form: and where all of them do not take place, as we rejoice to say that in 
many instances through the influence of the a of humanity and religion 
on the minds of masters they do not—-still the slave is deprived of his natural 
right, degraded as a human being, and exposed to the danger of passing into 
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the hands of a master who may inflict upon him all the hardships and injuries 
which inhumanity and avarice may suggest. 

“From this view of the consequences resulting from the practice into which 
Christian people have most inconsistently fallen, of enslaving a portion of their 
brethren of mankind—for ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on the face of the earth’—it is manifestly the duty of all Christians who 
enjoy the light of the present dey. when the inconsistency of slavery, both with 
the dictates of humanity and religion, has been demonstrated, and is generally 
seen and acknowledged, to use their honest, earnest, and unwearied endeavors, 
to correct the errors of former times, and as speedily as possible to efface this 
blot on our holy religion, and to obtain the complete abolition of slavery 
es eee Christendom, and if possible throughout the world. 

“We rejoice that the church to which we belong commenced as early as any 
other in this country the good work of endeavoring to put an end to slavery, 
and that in the same work, many of its members have ever since been, and 
now are,among the most active, vigorous, and efficient laborers. We do in- 
deed tenderly sympathize with those portions of our church and our 7. 
where the evil of davay has been entailed upon them; where a great, and ¢ 
most virtuous part of the community, abhor slavery, and wish its extermina- 
tion, as sincerely as any others—but where the number of slaves, their igno- 
rance, and their vicious habits generally, render an immediate and universal 
emancipation inconsistent, alike with the safety and happiness of the master and 
theslave. With those who are thus circumstanced, we repeat that we tenderl 
sympathize. At the same time, we earnestly exhort them to continue, and, if 
possible, to increase their exertions to effect a total abolition of slavery. We 
exhort them to suffer no greater delay to take place in this most interesting 
concern, than a regard to the public welfare truly and indispensably demands. 

“As our country has inflicted a most grievous injury on the unhappy 
Africans, by bringing them into slavery, we cannot, indeed, urge that we 
should add a second injury to the first, by emancipating them in such a man- 
ner as that they will be likely to destroy themselves or others. * But we do 
think, that our country ought to be governed in this matter, by no other 
consideration than an honest and impartial regard to the happiness of the in- 
jured party ; uninfluenced by the expense or inconvenience which such a regard 
may involve. We therefore warn all who belong to our denomination of 
Christians, —— unduly extending this plea of necessity; against making it 
a cover for the love and practice of slavery, or a pretence for not using efforts 
that are lawful and practicable to extinguish the evil. 

“ And we at the same time exhort others to forbear harsh censures, and unchar- 
itable reflections on their brethren, who unhappily live among slaves, whom 
they cannot immediately set free; but who at the same time, are really using 
all their influence, and all their endeavors, to bring them into a state of free- 
dom, as soon as a door for it can be safely opened. 

“ Having thus expressed our views of slavery, and of the duty indispensably 
incumbent on all Christians to labor for its complete extinction, we proceed to 
recommend—and we do it with all the earnestness and solemnity which this 
momentous subject demands—a particular attention to the following points. 

“We recommend to all our people to patronize and encourage the society, 
lately formed, for colonizing in Africa, the land of their ancestors, the free peo- 
ple of color in our country. We hope that much good may result from the 
plans and efforts of this society. And while we exceedingly rejoice to have 
witnessed its — and organization among the holders of slaves, as giving an 
unequivocal pl of their desire to deliver themselves and their ——- 
the calamity of slavery ; we hope that those portions of the American nion; 
whose inhabitants are, by a gracious Providence, more favorably circumstanced, 
will cordially, and liberally, and earnestly coéperate with their brethren in 
bringing about the great end csutenaptehed: 

“We recommend to all the members of our religious denomination, not only 
to permit, but to facilitate and encourage the instruction of their slaves, in 
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the principles and duties of the Christian religion; by granting them liberty to 
attend on the preaching of the Gospel, when they have the opportunity; by 
favoring the instruction of them in Sabbath schools, wherever Hm schools can 
be formed; and by giving them all other proper advantages for accquiring the 
knowledge of their duty both toGodand man. We are perfectly satisfied, that 
as it is incumbent on all Christians to communicate religious instruction to 
those who are under their authority, so the doing of this in the case before us, 
so far from operating, as some have apprehended that it might, as an excitement 
to insubordination and insurrection, would, on the contrary, operate as the 
most powerful means for the prevention of those evils. 

“We enjoin it on all Church Sessions and Presbyteries, under the care of 
this Assembly, to discountenance, and, as far as possible, to prevent all cruelty 
of whatever kind in the treatment of slaves; especially the cruelty of separa- 
ting husband and wife, parents and children; and that which consists in selling 
slaves to those who will either themselves deprive these unhappy people of 
the blessings of the gospel, or who will transport them to places where the 

ospel is not proclaimed, or where it is forbidden to slaves to attend upon its 
institutions. The manifest violation or disregard of the injunction here given, 
in its true spirit and intention, ought to be considered as just ground for the 
discipline and censures of the church. And if it shall ever happen that a 
Christian professor in our communion, shall sell a slave who is also in commun- 
ion and good standing with our church, contrary to his or her will and inclina- 
tion, it ought feosatiahely to claim the particular attention of the proper 
church judicature; and unless there be such peculiar circumstances attending 
the case as can but seldom happen, it ought to be followed, without delay, 
by a suspension of the offender from all the privileges cf the church, till 
he repent and make all the reparation in his power to the injured party.” 


Did the Christianity of the South hold in 1818, a different 
doctrine about slavery from that which is defined in this sol- 
emn act and testimony? Did Southern synods and presbyte- 
ries secede or threaten a secession? Was there an indignant 
minority ready with a protest, and demanding for it a place on 
the records of the Assembly ? No such thing. “The full 
expression of the Assembly’s views,” as the reader has it now 
before him, was “wnanimously adopted,” and was not only pub- 
lished with the minutes of that Assembly, but was afterwards 
republished in a volume prepared by order of the Assembly, 
and including such acts and proceedings of that body, as ap- 
peared to be “of permanent authority and interest.” Our copy 
1s from the Assembly’s Digest, published in 1820. 

Undoubtedly then, the writer in the Church Review is quite 
correct when he testifies that a few years ago, the wrongfulness 
of slavery was generally acknowledged by thinking persons in 
the slaveholding States. There is no reason to doubt that the 
Aa np opinion and profession of the religious bodies in those 

tates was on that point generally accordant with the accept- 
ed orthodoxy of Christendom. It was a matter of course that 
by every man professing a personal experience of Christianity, 
slavery was acknowledged to be wrong in the abstract, unjust 
in its origin, afflictive in all its bearings, and most to be 
deplored because of the perils and mischiefs that were sup- 
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mp to be er from every plan for the removal of it. 
e churches of all denominations, in those States, may be 
supposed, very naturally, to have been deficient in the applica- 
tion of church censures to masters offending against the law of 
love in their dealings with their servants. Probably their 
regard for the natural rights of persons held in slavery, was 
not, ooagreg 6 what it ought to have been. Probably their 
sensibility to the guilt of that oppression which robs the poor 
of their labor, and which holds them as cattle existing for the 
benefit of their owners, was blunted by familiarity, and by 
unthinking sympathy with the public sentiment embodied in 
law and usage all around them. Probably a strict investigation 
into the actual discipline of the Southern churches at that time, 
and into their practical views and feelings, as manifested in the 
current notions about the rights of masters compared with 
the duties of masters and the rights of slaves, would have re- 
vealed a very great deviation from the standard of duty set 
up alike in Baxter’s Christian Directory, and in the “full ex- 
pression of the Assembly’s views on slavery.” But after all, the 

revalent theory in the Churches—the acknowledged Christian 

octrine—the faith professed in the name of Christ—was that 
every innocent man ought to be free, and that though the sud- 
den and unprepared emancipation of the enslaved class would 
be attended with many inevitable evils not to the masters only, 
but to society and to the enslaved themselves, and would 
therefore be unjust to all the parties concerned—the ultimate 
abolition of slavery was to be waited for with prayer, and with 
effort to prepare the way for so blessed a consummation. 

To what extent, then, have religious bodies of the Southern 
States apostatized from their former position and profession? 
We have already exhibited on this point the testimony of the 
writer in the Church Review, his intelligence and credibility 
being vouched for by the conductors of that periodical. He 
assures us that modern inquiries and discussions there, have 
resulted in great discovereries and the prevalence of a new 
doctrine. Every man who is in the habit of looking into 
Southern religious journals, is familiar with the fact that now 
in all the South, (with the exception of Kentucky, East Tennes- 
see, and possibly some other districts similarly situated,) slave- 
ry is constantly and unequivocally justified in the name of 
religion. In no sense is it admitted to be wrong; but on the 
contrary it is held to be a Christian institution, warranted by 
explicit testimonies of the word of God. The writer whose 
article we are reviewing, favors his readers in another part of 
his communication, with his own argument in defense of slavery 
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—an argument which may be taken as a specimen both of the 
logic that seems conclusive at the South, and of the religion 
which that logic expounds. We may find room to analyze his 
argument before we dismiss the subject ; but just now we can- 
not refrain from confirming his testimony to the fact by another 
testimony equally respectable, though from a very different 
source. 

Let the Presbyterian Synod of Mississippi testify on the 
question whether the Southern apostasy is a fact. is is one 
of the Synods of what is commonly called the Old School 
Presbyterian Church. At a meeting sometime in 1853, notice 
was taken of the decease of Rev. James Smylie; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a suitable memorial for the 
records of the 8 nod. A paper was accordingly prepared by 
the Rev. John H. Van Court, one of the oldest surviving mem- 
bers, and having been reported by the committee, was adopted 
by the Synod, and ordered to be published. From that author- 
itative document, which happened to arrest our attention as it 
was published in a Southern Presbyterian newspaper, we give 
the following pertinent and most suggestive paragraph. 


“There is one production from his pen which produced a strong sensation in 
various parts of the United States. en the abolition excitement rose in the 
North, he resolved, as many others ought to have done, to give the sacred 
Scriptures a thorough searching to ascertain the doctrines and duties there 
ineulcated in relation to slavery. He determined to investigate the subject in 
the most candid manner, and to receive whatever was taught, with the most 
fearless and implicit faith. The result surprised himself. He found that the 
teachings of Scripture were greatly at variance with the popular belief. He 
wished to communicate his discoveries to others. He wrote a sermon on the 
subject, and preached it at Port Gibson. It gave great offense, not only to the 
church, but also to his brethren in the ministry, who seriously advised him to 
preach that sermon no more. In the mean time, the Presbytery of Chillicothe, 
(in Ohio,) assumed the lofty position of instructors of their brethren of the 
South on the subject of slavery, exhorting them to abandon it as a heinous sin. 
They wrote a letter to the Pahgtey of Mississippi on the subject. This 
letter was received by Mr. Smylie as Stated Clerk. “ He wrote a reply to be 
laid before the Presbytery for their adoption. He read this reply to one of 
his brethren before the meeting. As he had entered into the teachings of — 
Scripture in relation to slavery, the reply was long; and many of his views 

differed from the views of his brethren. On these two accounts he was told 
that his reply would not in all probability be adopted by the Presbytery. It 
was then agreed that the brother whom he had consulted should write another 
reply, in a different style and manner, and more concise, and that this should 
be offered if his was not adopted. The concise reply was adopted by the 
Presbytery ; and the Chillicothe letter and reply were published together in a 
religious newspaper at Cincinnati, and there was no further annoyance from 
the Presbytery of Chillicothe. Mr. Smylie then determined that he would 
publish his views in a pamphlet form. Such was the variation of his senti- 
ments from those of his brethren, that all whom he consulted, with but one or 
two exceptions, attempted to dissuade him from this step. With that honest 
inflexibility of purpose and confidence in the correctness of his own conclusions 
which ever distinguished the man, he published his pamphlet. For a while 
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he was covered with odium, and honored with a large amount of abuse from 
the Abolitionists of the North, for teaching that the Bible did not forbid the 
holding of slaves, and that it was tolerated in the primitive church. These 
doctrines are now received as true both North and South, and they constitute 
the basis of action of the most respectable religious bodies, even in the North 
itself; so that Mr. Smylie has the high honor of giving the true exposition of 
the doctrines of the Bible in relation to slavery, in the commencement of the 
abolition excitement, and of giving instruction to others far more learned 
and talented than himself.” 


This testimony is as explicit as it is authoritative. Mr. Smy- 
lie, roused to investigation by “the abolition excitement in the 
North,” began to search the Scriptures in a free and independ- 
ent way, and made a great discovery. “He found that the 
teachings of Scripture were greatly at variance with the popu- 
lar belief.” Wishing “to communicate his discoveries,” he 
digested them into a written sermon. The poonens of that 

c 


sermon “gave great offense not only to the church, but to his 
? 


brethren in the ministry ;” so contrary was that new divinity 
of his to what had previously been accepted as orthodoxy, 
there not less than in all the rest of Christendom. Again he 
produced some of his new views in the form of a letter from 
the Presbytery of Mississippi to the Presbytery of Chillicothe. 
Again it was found that “ many of his views differed from the 
views of his brethren,” and the Presbytery of ee 


fused to adopt the letter he had written in their name. ith 
the characteristic zeal of those who make new discoveries in 
theology, he resolved on publishing a pamphlet, so that the 
wisdom that had been given to him need not die with him. 
But “such was the variation of his sentiments from those of 
his brethren, that all whom he consulted, with but one or two 
excepticns, attempted to dissuade him.” But he would not be 
dissuaded ; and now his doctrines—then so startling and offen- 
sive—are “received as true both North and South.” The 
Synod of Mississippi is quite competent to testify as to what is 
received as true in its own diocese; but as to the faith and 
doctrine of the Northern Churches, we and our readers know 
more than they. 

It is not likely that the matter of fact will be denied in any 
quarter. The Christianity of the Southern States has under- 
= a change. Once it was not committed and pledged for 

e defense of slavery. Now it professes that slavery is a 
Divine institution, and it regards “ Abolitionism”—meaning by 
that word, all earnest opposition to slavery—as an error that 
undermines the authority of the Bible. Yet there is another 
witness whose testimony, in the circumstances in which it is 
given, has a significance of its own. Our readers are aware 
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that certain sciolists at the South have undertaken to vindicate 
the institution of slavery, in the form in which it exists there, 
and to reconcile it with the moral sense, by denying that the 
enslaved are of the same species with the enslavers. e prin- 
ciple of those philosophers is, that though all men ought to be 
free, Africans, with their crisped hair, their black skins, and 
their other peculiarities, are not of the same species with the 
European race, and therefore are not men in the sense of the 
proposition which affirms that liberty is an inalienable human 
right, but, like other inferior animals, were created—if, indeed, 
there is a Creator—for the convenience and use of the superior 
species. Christianity, they argue, with its doctrine, that “of 
one blood God made all nations of men, to dwell on all the face 
of the earth,” and with its command, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is essentially incompatible with “Southern 
institutions.” And where the condition of public sentiment is 
such, that the rectitude of the laws and usages which make up 
the “institution” of slavery must be assumed as a first prin- 
ciple, and every other principle in politics, in morals, and in 
religion, must be trimmed and adjusted accordingly, such an 
argument against Christianity has great strength. How then 
was such an argument to be refuted? The professional defend- 
ers of Christianity at the South, and the ministry and churches 
under their guidance, fell into the snare of the devil. Chal- 
lenged by infidelity to show their loyalty to slavery, they 
undertook to hazard the authority of Christianity upon the 
claim of its superiority to infidelity, as a warrant for buying 
and selling men in the market, and for exacting from the poor 
an uncompensated service by the coercion of stripes. A lead- 
ing question between Southern infidelity and Southern Chris- 
tianity, is the question, which of the two systems offers, on the 
whole, the safest and most available defense of slavery. The 
infidel argument is, for substance, “If all these human races, 
the African and the European alike, are in reality of one blood, 
as the Bible plainly cnahes—it the negro and his owner are 


brothers of the same race—then our institution of negro slavery 
is indefensible, and if we are to be consistent, we must all be 
‘ Abolitionists:’ but our institutions must be defended, and 
‘ Abolitionism’ is the most horrible of crimes; therefore the 
human races are not one but many; the slave and his master— 
even if they happen to have had one father—are not brothers 
of the same Le Na ae and the Bible, with its doctrine of 


universal brotherhood, is a fable.” To this the Southern apolo- 
gists for Christianity reply, in effect, as follows :—“ Infidelity 
can show no sufficient warrant for enslaving an inferior race. 
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Admitting that the negro is inferior to the white man, he may, 
for all that, be of the same species, nor is his inferiority or his 
dependence any valid reason, by the light of nature, for taking 
him by force and making a slave of him. Our institutions cannot 
be adequately justified without a positive revelation from God, 
authorizing slavery. Such a revelation infidelity cannot pre- 
tend to show. Such a revelation Christianity has in the Bible. 
Infidelity then, and not Christianity, is dangerous to the stabil- 
ity of our institutions. And to confirm this inference we have 
the fact, that many of the mest notorious Abolitionists at the 
North are also notorious infidels, imputing to the church and to 
the Bible a complicity with slavery. 

It is after such a fashion that Christianity is defended at the 
South against its enemies—one head of the “ internal evidence” 
being, in effect, the warrant which the Christian revelation gives 
for the peculiar institutions of the slaveholding States. An in- 
stauce of this happens to be just now current in the Southern 
religious newspapers. The Rev. Dr. Bachman, Pastor of a 
Lutheran Congregation in Charleston, is a man of eminent at- 
tainments in science, and particularly in the department of 
Natural History. He has published something by way of re- 
ply to Nott and Gliddon’s shallow and pretentious book on the 
“Types of Mankind.” We have not seen the reply itself; but 


in a journal representing the interests of Southern Methodism, 
we find some portion of Dr. Bachman’s appendix, treating of 
this particular topic. He is a most respectable representative 
of that new method of defending Christianity, which is now so 
much in vogue among Southern theologians. Observe then— 
how he exhibits the bearing of his subject on the “ peculiar in- 
stitutions ” of the Southern States: 


“We are induced yet to offer a few remarks on the bearing of the doctrine 
of the Unity of the Human Race on the domestic institutions and vital interest 
of the South; and this note is intended expressly for the mature reflection of 
our Southern community. Politicians who resorted to DeBow’s and the South- 
ern Quarterly Reviews for arguments in defense of slavery, such as have been 
instilled into their minds by Dr. Nott and others, have been taught to believe 
that the best argument that could be urged in favor of slavery, was to prove 
the negro of a different species. Hence, those who have supported the doctrine 
of the Unity, have sometimes been stigmatized as Abolitionists and enemies of 
the South. We trust that one who has never lived in a State where no slavery 
existed, and has been identified with the institutions of South Carolina for the 
last forty years—one who, in the North as well as the South, openly and fear- 
lessly defended them on every necessary occasion—may be allowed to express 
his sentiments on this subject without the danger of having his motive misin- 
terpreted. The following are our views: That all the races of men, including 
the negro, are of one species and of one origin. That the negro is a strikin 
and now permanent variety, like the numerous varieties in domesticated ani- 
mals. That varieties having become permanent, possess an organization that 
prevents them from returning to the original species, although other varieties 
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may spring up among them. Thus the many breeds of domesticated animals 
that have arisen, some only within a few years, would never return to the 
form of the wild species, without an intermixture. That the negro will 
remain as he is, unless his form is changed by an — ae which latter 
is revolting to us. That his intellect, although underrated, is greatly in- 
ferior to that of the Caucasian, and that he is, therefore, as far as our ex- 
perience goes, incapable of self-government. That he is thrown on our pro- 
tection. That our defense of slavery is contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
That the Scriptures teach the rights and duties of masters to rule their servants 
with justice and kindness, and enjoin the obedience of servants.” 


Whether Dr. Bachman carries the argument through all its 
ordinary course—whether he undertakes to demonstrate, or 
ventures to assume, that the African races, from Egypt to the 
Cape of Good Hope, are the descendants of Ham—whether he 
infors from the recorded prediction of Noah, foretelling that 
Ham would be a servant of servants, the justice of enslaving 
both negroes and mulattoes—whether after the manner of that 
consummate blockhead, the author of “Studies on Slavery,” 
and some others, he interprets the limitation imposed by Moses 
on a stiff-necked people, Eerbidding them to enslave each other, 
and requiring that all their slaves should be of the heathen na- 
tions that surrounded them, as if it were a positive and perpet- 
ual command requiring every Christian man to be the owner 
of slaves—does not appear in the newspaper from whichythe 
foregoing quotation has been transferred. But it is important 
to observe with how absolute and undiscriminating a loyalty, 
this truly able and eminent man commits himself, and the 
cause and interest of Christianity, to the support of “the institu- 
tions and vital interest of the South.” 

Not less important in reference to our purpose, is the method 
in which he shows the impotence of infidelity to justify slavery 
against the moral sense, and the impolicy of giving up the Bible. 

aving briefly sketched the infidel argument derived from the 
inferiority of the negro race, he says,— 


“We would here observe, that if every word of this were true, and the negro 
was proved to be of a different species, it would not release us from our obli- 
gations as men and Christians. at if they could even succeed in provin 
the negro of a different species, the South would gain nothing, whilst we vedi 
have abandoned all the strong arguments that are derived from the Scriptures, 
on the right of holding this species of property. It should be borne in mind, 
that when the most violent Abolitionists of the North, Garrison, Abby Kelly, 
ete., were met by arguments from the Bible in favor of our institutions, they 
openly renounced the Bible which taught this doctrine, and denounced all the 
institutions of Christianity. Thus our belief in the diversity of races brings us 
no advocates from the open infidel.” 


But more significant than anything else in the quotations we 
are making, is Dr. Bachman’s testimony to the “ unexampled 
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unanimity of sentiment that now exists in the whole South 
on the subject of slavery,” and to the ground of that unani- 
mous sentiment, namely, the confident reliance of the religious 
public on the Bible as the impregnable bulwark of Southern 
institutions. 


“ Having gained nothing from those who discard the Bible as an uninspired 
book, what, we ask, has produced that unexampled unanimity of sentiment 
that now exists in the whole South on the subject of slavery? Our table is 
crowded with pamphlets and sermons, with speeches in Congress and disserta- 
tions by clergymen and laymen, on the subject of slavery. The teachings of 
the Bible are the most effective weapons that are used. There it is shown that 
the ancient Israelites were the owners of slaves. There the duties of master 
and servant are taught, and there is Paul’s letter to Philemon, entreating him 
to receive back his runaway slave. Our representatives in Congress used the 
arguments contained in the Scriptures, and their opponents dared not tell them 
that the historical parts (and all that refers to slavery is historical) were unin- 
spired and untrue. Moreover, it should be added, that the doctrine of the di- 
versity of species can never be maintained. It is as contrary to science as it is 
to the Scriptures. The suspicion of interested motives will be excited against 
the South in es a false theory by a denial of the Holy Scriptures. We 
ean effectually defend our institutions from the Word of God. When we aban- 
don that strong tower of defense, we are left without weapons, exposed to the 
ruthless assaults of its enemies. In a political point of view, we regard the 
effort made by Nott and Gliddon, to establish their theory by a denial of the 
veracity of the historical Scriptures, as more dangerous to our institutions than 
all the ravings of the abolitionists.” 


Neither the statement of the writer in the Church Review, 
nor the testimony which we have brought from other sources 
in confirmation of his statement, will be adequately appre- 
ciated, unless the reader is careful to observe what it is which 
the Southern clergy and the Southern churches have so unani- 
mously undertaken to justify, for it is chiefly at this very point 
that they have made their great change of belief and doctrine 
—that departure from former professions and from the common 
sentiment of Protestant Christendom, which we have called 
the Southern apostasy. What they have undertaken to defend 
in the name of Christianity, and to sanctify with proof texts 
from the Bible, is not merely the holding of slaves under cer- 
tain conditions, but slavery itself. What they have undertaken 
to maintain, is not merely that a master who, being invested by 
the laws with power over certain helpless and friendless human 
beings, feels himself bound not to renounce that legal power, 
but to use it in the fear of God for their protection and good 

overnment, does not forfeit his right to be acknowledged as a 
hristian man. Nor is it merely that under a government 
which dooms a certain class to slavery, a Christian man may 
sustain, with a conscience before God, the relation of a 
master toward those who are slaves not by his will but by the 
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law of the land, if in that relation he gives to his servants, so 
far as they are in his power, that which is just and equal. Had 
nothing more than this been attempted by the religious bodies 
of the South, they might have commanded the respect that is 
due to those who hold an established and conservative position. 
None could have charged them with apostasy from their former 
professions. Nor would they themselves have boasted, as we 
see them now boasting, of the unanimous agreement to which 
they have at last attained. But this is far from being all that 
they have attempted. The observant reader has already seen 
that what they-undertake to defend is nothing less than slavery 
itself,—what they call “ Southern institutions,’—the sum of the 
arrangements, laws and usages that make up the system of 
“slavery as it exists” in those States. When they undertake 
to defend slavery as a system warranted by Christianity, they 
do not mean the slavery which Moses tolerated and lated 
as he tolerated and regulated the power of a husband to divorce 
his wife at discretion; nor do they mean some imaginary 
slavery separated from all specific and individual acts of injus- 
tice ; they mean—at least they rarely fail to say that they mean 
the actual “ institutions of the South,” “slavery as it exists ” all 
around them, slavery with the barracoons of Norfolk and the 
“ slave-depots” of New Orleans. Once the habit of the South 
was to offer excuses for slavery as a curse entailed upon them, 
as an evil for which there had been found no practicable rem- 
edy ;—the sudden emancipation of an ignorant, barbarous, and 
essentially hostile population, was too perilous an experiment 
to be thought of; ave must be time for the ne to be civil- 
ized, enlightened, and Christianized, before they could be fit 
for freedom. It was in such methods that religious men were 
accustomed to apologize for slavery, not as a permanent institu- 
tion intrinsically ri it, but as a thing that must be borne with 
for a season, in order that it might be gradually and safely 
abolished. But now, as our readers have seen, they hold alto- 
gether a different position—a position which they regard as an 
improvement in theology—a position which scorns the old land- 
marks of orthodoxy, and defies the moral sense and the human 
sentiments that utter themselves in the literature of all the 
Christianized nations. 


To show the tone of Southern argumentation about slavery 
at the present day—and especially of the argumentation used 
by religious men, we return to the writer in the Church Re- 
view. He does not indeed exhibit all the details of the argu- 
ment for slavery. Refusing to address at all “ that class of per- - 

65 
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sons who deny that the Constitution [of the United States] or 
the Word of God in any manner recognizes or countenances 
slavery,” he very naturally omits the Scriptural argument (so 
called) about “the cursed race of Ham,” and all other argu- 
ments so frequently derived from the Bible. He proposes to 
reason with another class of readers prejudiced against slavery, 
“ whose impressions are the result of early associations, of edu- 
cation, of a want of proper information upon the subject, whose 
opinions, as yet, are merely abstract, and who while they do 
not approve of the institution, yet feel no inclination to inter- 
fere directly with it,” and therefore he resorts to another line 
of argument. The only fault he finds in this class of readers, 
is, that “they do not approve of the institution,” (the emphasis 
is his own,) and he entreats them “ to divest themselves as far 
as possible of all prejudice” while he attempts to enlighten 
them. What then is to be the aim of his argument? Certain- 
ly it can be nothing else than to bring them over to his way of 
thinking about slavery—nothing else than to bring them into 
that state of mind in which they will “ approve of the instrrv- 
tion ” which condemns millions of human beings, for no crime 
or fault of theirs, to involuntary servitude through all their 
generations. And it is only just to admit that so far as this ar- 
gument has anything like force or coherence, it is an argument 
tending to this aim and no other. 

Lest the writer should seem to suffer some injustice b 
an abridgment of his reasoning, we will permit him to spe 
for himself. He begins with rejecting “the ideal theory of 
perfect equality in the condition of men,” which affords, as he 
says, “so beautiful an introduction to our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” and having affirmed that “so long as the present 
state of society exists in the world, a disparity in the condition 
of men, resulting from a different degree of intelligence, of en- 
terprise, and a thousand other adventitious causes, must be ex- 
pected to exist,” he proceeds, 


“This position being admitted, what is the necessary inference? That in 
all states of society there are two classes of persons, the one subservient, at 
least to some extent, to the other. The man of superior intelligence, of enter- 
prise, of capital, directs and controls the labor of those deficient in these quali- 
ties or endowments, and to a great degree, reaps the benefit thereof. And al- 
though the legal rights of the two may be identical, still it is utterly hopeless 
for the one to contend with the other, with any prospect of success. To this 
struggle for equality, this contest between labor and capital, between animal 
force and superior intelligence, many of the revolutionary movements in society 
are attributable. To this cause may be ascribed the immense emigration from 
the older and more populous countries of the Eastern Continent to our more 
favored land. And yet even here, in this boasted land of freedom, of intelli- 
gence, of equal rights, how often does the upheaving, as it were, cf the lower 
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strata of society, give sad but too sure indications of the oppressed, yet rest- 
less condition of the operative who struggles with his employer for increased 
wages and finds how unequal is the contest? Who can tell how many families 
of delicate females and helpless children, in our large cities, are dependent al- 
most for their very existence upon the sufferance of some millionaire? Who 
can estimate the amount of poverty, suffering, and consequent crime, which 
may be found in the many unfrequented streets and lanes of our Northern 
cities? And yet, all this occurs where the blight of slavery does not exist, 
Who among our Northern capitalists, who give employment to the many thous- 
ands, by whese labor their already overgrown fortunes are yet upettad leteaa, 
ever gives a passin ht to the condition, meral or religious, of his opera- 
tives? Does he follow his laborer as he d his wearied limbs homeward, 
after a hard day’s labor, to inquire whether his situation is comfortable? Does 
he feel the obligation to provide for the moral or religious instruction of his 
dependents? Or is it the case that he cares naught for the laborer when his 
energies are exhausted, his stren worn ovt, and his availability at an end? 
Alas! we fear they too often forget or neglect these things, and in their 
— to pluek the mote out of their brother's eye, forget the beam that is in 
eir own.’ 


We have thus followed the writer through what seems to be 
the first stage in his proposed “ examination of this important 
question,” namely, whether “ the institution ” of slavery is to 
: approved.” What are the materials of the argument thus 

r 

First, we have the gross logical error which confounds equal- 
ity of personal rights, with equality of condition—equality in 
respect to the claim of the individual on the civil community for 


protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, with 

uality in the possession of wealth—the equality which is sim- 
ply another name for egutty, with the imaginary and preposter- 
ous equality promised by Socialism. None but a very stupid 
or a very dishonest reasoner could commit the paralogism 
which confounds the principle affirmed in the Declaration of 
Independence and assumed in the great commandment, “Thou 


shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” with the most preposterous 
of social chimeras; and which concludes that because the lat- 
ter is not a fact in history, the former is not a principle in 
morals. 

Next, we have the more natural, but not less fatal blunder 
which supposes that the codperation of capital and labor in 
the produetion of wealth, implies in all circumstances the de- 
pendence of labor on capital without any reciprocal dependence 
of capital on labor. This we say is a more natural blunder ;—for 
any careless thinker, accustomed to the sight of slave-labor, and 
ignorant of those familiar facts and principles of human nature 
which constitute, in their analysis and applications, the science 
of political economy, may very easily take up as an axiom the 
shallow notion, that all labor is servile, and every laborer help- 
less and dependent in his relation to employers. But it is none 
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the less a blunder for being a natural result of the position from 
which this writer surveys his subject. Under a just govern- 
ment, recognizing the laborer as having in every respect the 
same personal rights with the capitalist, labor and capital are 
mutually dependent and mutually subservient. Wherever a 
righteous government guards with equal vigilance the personal 
rights of all men—including of course, the right of every man 
to the use of his own limbs and faculties, and to the possession 
of whatever he can produce or earn by his labor—capital will 
seek to distribute itself in the form of compensation for labor, 
as spontaneously and earnestly as labor seeks to employ itself 
in the reproductive consumption of — It is as necessary 
for capital to seek investment as it is for labor to seek employ- 
ment; and capital, by its very nature can never be invested re- 
tees, is, it can never be employed as capital—but 

y giving employment to labor, and so becoming the subsist- 
ence and the reward of labor. Out of this blunder comes the 
assumption that the free laborer, like a slave, gets no just com- 
pensation for his labor—nothing but what the employer chooses 
to give him. Equally preposterous is the assumption, (origina- 
ting in the same blunder,) that where labor is free, capital is in 
the hands of a wealthy and ruling class who never labor, and 
labor is performed by the hands of an inferior and dependent 
class who have no capital. Even the Irish servant girl who 
has deposited her first spare dollar in the Savings Bank, is a 
capitalist in a small way; for there is a dollar of her’s which 
must be employed in some way, and therefore must give em- 
ployment to labor somewhere, in order to yield the interest 
that is pledged to her. And on the other hand, the wealthy 
New England farmer with thousands of dollars interested in 
monied institutions, is himself a laborer. 

Thirdly, we have the ignorant intimation that in a free coun- 
try the poor, or the operatives, are “ oppressed ;” and that there 
~ is a perpetual “struggle for ey hopelessly maintained 

on their part—a “ contest between labor and capital, between 
animal force and superior intelligence.” To this supposed 
struggle for equality, the writer attributes “many of the rev- 
olutionary movements in society,” and the immense emigra- 
tion from Europe to this country. And he talks about “the 
upheaving, as it were, of the lower strata of society,” even 
here “ in this boasted land of freedom, of intelligence, of equal 
rights,” to wit, the free-labor States of this Union. Now with 
the largest and most compassionate charity for the writer’s ig- 
norance, we can say nothing less of all this, than that it is worse 
than nonsense. He who talks thus about the causes of “ revolu- 
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tionary movements in society,” betrays a disgraceful sympathy 
with European despotisms. Tine struggle which itates Eu- 
rope with a conflict of ages, is a struggle not of labor against 
capital, but of peoples against selfish despotisms and more self- 
ish oligarchies. n which side is it that “superior intelli- 
gence” is found, and which side is it that is sustained by the 
“ animal force ” of conscript armies? Where were the Neapol- 
itan lazzaroni found in 1848? Who reared the barricades in 
the streets of Naples ?—who in Milan ‘—who in Berlin ’—who 
in Vienna? The emigration from Europe to this country, is not 
mere labor fleeing from the oppression of capital; it is labor 
and capital escaping from lands where labor and capital alike 
are taxed oppressively for the costly and tawdry splendor of 
a throne, for a luxurious and unproductive aristocracy, for 
the liveried drones of an established and multitudinous priest- 
hood, for a standing army consuming the wealth of the nation 
and crushing under its tread the very — of national life,— 
to a country where labor and capital alike, exempted from such 
burdens, are sure of their legitimate gains. And what are the 
“ upheavings of the lower strata of society” here? Who can 
say that he has seen anything of the kind? True there is now 
and then afight among eishaten on the line of some railway con- 


struction. e remember a serious theater riot a few years ago 
rch- 


in New York. We remember the burning of Romish chu 

es at Philadelphia, and of a convent near Boston. We are 
aware of the disturbances which have sometimes attended the 
rendition of fugitive slaves; and we retain the memory of the 
anti-abolition riots in sundry places, almost twenty years ago. 
But which of all these things bears any more resemblance to a 
geological “ upheaving of the lower strata of society,” than the 
riots do, which take place at the South, whenever private malice 
wreaks itself on an obnoxious individual by denouncing him as 
not bearing true allegiance to Southern institutions ? 

Fourthly, we find among the materials of this argument an 
insolent insinuation that “ Northern capitalists” never give a 
passing nes to the condition, moral or religious, or to the 
physical comfort, of their operatives. Our readers need not be 
told how false this is. In one way or another it happens that 
our manufacturing villages and cities are eminent, even in New 
England, in respect to the amplitude of their means and ar- 
rangements for — the moral and religious welfare of 
their entire population. No places are so well provided with 
churches, with schools, with cheap or gratuitous Lyceum lec- 
tures, with whatever can help to waken and encourage the spi- 
rit of intelligence and self-improvement, and the habit of fore- 
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thought and accumulation. So far as this has been done by 
men of wealth in a "epee eare for the people meyer by 
their capital, it is well; and so far as it has been done by the 
operatives themselves, out of the proceeds of their own free 
labor, and with a manly care for their own welfare as families 
and as communities, it is far better. The glory of our free-labor 
system is, not that the rich capitalists take care for the comfort 
and the moral and religious welfare of the poor laborers, but 
that the laborers are able, and be.ng able, are ready in every re- 
spect to take care for themselves and for each other. What has 
been done by the Lawrences and Appletons of Boston, and by 
others like them less known perhaps to fame, is far less import- 
ant for the refutation of this writer’s calumny, than what the 
workers in manufacturing villages and cities are continually do- 
ing for themselves. It might be in point to tell what such a 
capitalist as Mr. Williston of Easthampton has done to make 
the beautiful village which he bas enriched by his enterprise 
and skill, a model for the world ; but it is far more pertinent to 
know that those who work in his employment are not at all de- 
pendent on his charity, and that what es have done for them- 


selves is more than he could do for them. The question 
whether any Northern capitalist “ follows his laborer as he 
drags his wearied limbs homeward, after a hard day’s labor, to 


inquire whether his situation is comfortable,” is simply ludi- 
crous to one who knows anything of the facts. Such a question 

resumes that the condition of working people in a free State 
is the same with that of slaves in a slave State. What sort of 
a figure would the great ciock-maker of New Haven, for ex- 
ample, (Mr. Jerome,) make, going about to the dwellings of the 
men employed in the immense establishment of which he is the 
head, and enquiring with humane condescension whether they 
are suffering for want of the necessaries and comforts of life? 
The inquiry whether they and their families are in a comfort- 
able condition, would be resented as an insult. Those men do 
not live in cheerless cabins, nor in garrets nor cellars, but in 
dwellings with conveniences and comforts which many a Soath- 
ern slaveholder never knew. Their savings are snugly and lucra- 
tively invested. Some of them are probably shenalcthiens in the 
manufactory in which they labor ; and there is not one of them 
who is not expecting to be rich, or who may not become rich 
by the ordinary blessing of God on industry and frugality. As 
for “the laborer when bis energies are exhausted, his strength 
worn out, and his availability at an end,” we cannot but wish 
that a committee of Southern philanthropists would explore 
the free States and try to find him. He is not in the almshouse, 
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unless intemperance and vice have brought him thither. He 
is not begging in the streets, like an old horse turned out by an 
ungrateful owner to graze upon the common and to die of cold. 
Let such a committee find him if they can, and ask him 
whether the employer whom he served so long cares for him 
now in his helplessness. We are not saying or implying that 
there is no poverty in the free States ; but we beg our Southern 
friends to understand that the workers in the great operations 
of our productive industry, are neither paupers, nor “ depend- 
ents.” The poor we have always with us. Inthese free States, 
however, the poor are not the “ operatives,” but the inopera- 
tives—those who do not work, whether because of incapacity 
for productive labor, or because of inability to find employ- 
ment suited to their capacity. Most of them are the feeble, 
the sickly, the helpless and forsaken, of that great army of 
peaceful invasion which pours itself into the free States from 
the old world, year after year, at the rate of more than a thous- 
and aday. The “streets and lanes” where these people are 
found with their “poverty, suffering, and consequent crime,” 
are not, in any sense, “ unfrequented.” The city missionary, the 
tract-distributer, the Sunday school teacher, and the visitors and 

ents of many a charitable society are there. But neither the 
city missionary, nor the tract-distributer, nor the Sunday-school 
teacher, nor the giver of alms, has ever suggested that the con- 
dition of those people could be improved by selling them as 
slaves “ in lots to suit purchasers.” 

What then is the force or coherence of the argument in the 
paragraph which we have quoted? What is there in it that 
can lead a right-minded man, however ill-informed, toward the 
conclusion that the institution of slavery “is a wise and benev- 
olent one, and has the undoubted sanction of holy writ?” Re- 
duced to its proper dimensions, the argument is just this. Free- 
dom cannot put all men upon a level in respect to wealth and 
outward condition. Wealth gives to its possessor some advan- 
tages over those who support themselves and their families by 
their own labor, and still more over those who have no means 
of subsistence. But what is there in all this to show that the 
poor ought to be the property of the rich, bought and sold in 
the market, forbidden by law to be the owners of anything, and 
robbed of all their labor? What is there in the argument thus 
far, to show us that personal freedom is not to be desired ; or 
that an innocent man can be deprived of his freedom, and his 
very person made the property of another without injustice ¢ 
Who would not rather be poor than be aslave? Would not 
even this writer in the Church Review, if he were to choose 
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for himself instead of choosing for his neighbor, prefer poverty, 
hunger, rags, a , nay death itself, to the condition of a 
slave, with the Tabilities and perils which that condition in- 
volves under the institution of slavery as it exists by Southern 
laws ¢ 

We proceed to exhibit the next stage in the process of this 
writer’s argumentation,—begging our readers to remember that 
the object of the argument is not to show that slaves are bet- 
ter treated than they might be, but to obtain from the moral 
sense of thinking men, a verdict of approval for the institution 
of slavery. 


“ We have taken particular pains to learn something definite and reliable as 
to the condition of the Southern slave. We find that the amount of labor re- 
quired of him is much less than that performed by the laboring class of whites ; 
while from all the anxieties of mind, the apprehension as regards the support 
of himself in old age, and maintenance of his children in youth, to which all of 
us, and our laboring classes in particular, are subject, the negro at the South 
is 7 exempt. Indeed, the aged negro, whose strength has been spent in 
the faithful service of his master’s family, is no ordinary object of interest. He 
is a not only with all the necessaries of life, but many of its luxuries ; he 
is beloved and indulged by his Master, respected and revered by his Master’s 
ehildren and those of even his own color, and spends his declining years in lux- 
urious ease. An old family servant is, perhaps, of all people in this world, the 
most privileged character. And this, we are well assured, is no fancy picture, 
but just such a character may be found in almost every Southern family.” 


Admitting the accuracy of every word in the statement, let 
us observe how the argument brings us toward the conclusion. 
1. Slaves are not required to do as much work as is expected 
from men whose earnings are theirown. 2. Slaves are exempt 
from the anxieties to which freemen are liable about their sup- 
port and that of their children. 3. An old family slave is a 
most uncommon pet; he spends his declining years in luxurious 
ease, and is perhaps the most privileged character in the world 
—more —_— (we may suppose) than an ex-president, more 
respected and revered than a senior bishop. From the tripod 
of these three statements can we leap to the conclusion, that 
therefore the institution of slavery is to be approved as right- 
eous and divinely sanctioned? What? Shall we justify the 
institution of slavery because we are told that slaves are not in 
fact treated as badly as they might be? Surely that fact, if it 
be a fact—however creditable it may sometimes be to the mas- 
ters—is not the merit of the institution. What if the slaves 
perform less work than is expected of those who work under 
the stimulus of hope and love, and the desire of gain? Is that 
a justification of the laws by which they are cut off from the 
access of all those motives which God has ordained as the legit- 
imate stimulus to industry? What if the slave is put not 
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above but beneath the reach of all anxiety? Did not God ordain 
the natural anxieties that beset us in our freedom, as the legiti- 
mate stimulus to industry and accumulation? And are we to 
conclude that God is well pleased when men are taken out of 
that —— by being put into the condition of the ox that 
knoweth his owner and the ass that feedeth at his master’s crib? 
What if we are delighted here and there-by the sight of an old 
pet negro, or even one in every Southern family? Does that 
prove to an enlightened and awakened mind, that the code b 
which two millions of people, native to the soil, are dealt wi 
as foreigners, savages, enemies and captives—is all right? 

In the next stage of the argument we find the writer’s mode 
of dealing with an objection. 


“ It is frequently urged as an argument against the slavery of the Southern 
States, that separations take place among families of negroes, and that these 
separations depend upon the mere caprice of the Master. Before we notice the 
guards that are thrown around the negro, to prevent the frequent occurrence 
of these separations, let us look around in non-slaveholding communities and 
see how many families there are whose members are scattered almost to the 
four quarters of the globe; and what causes these separations but necessity, 
imaginary or real, or, at least, the desire to better their condition ? How man 
of New England’s sons and daughters, annually leave the homes of their child- 
hood, separate themselves from their parents, brothers, sisters, and dearest 
friends, and launch out to the West or South to improve their fortunes? And 
yet they do not regard these separations, the result of a necessity as inexorable 
- ever exists in the case of the Southern slave, with any great degree of 

orror.” 


The objection is, that under the institution of “slavery as it 
exists,” the owner of slavegis invested with arbitrary power to 
violate the sacred relations of mutual affection and duty, in 
which the God of nature has connected husband and wife, par- 
ents and children—that “the institution ” ignores and denies 
the divinely sanctioned property of the enslaved husband in 
his wife, and of the enslaved wife in her husband, making their 
relation as chattels in the hand of an owner paramount to all 
other relations, human and divine—that it makes the children 
born of an enslaved mother as much the possessions of .that 
mother’s owner as the produce of his fields, the chickens of his 
poultry-yard, the lambs of his sheepfold, and the calves cf his 
stalls — hat thus parents and children, husband and wife, may 
be separated, and are separated in fact, not by any necessity in 
the arrangements which God has instituted, but by the hand of 
ruthless human power. The answer is nothing better than a 
felon’s logic. It assumes that whatever calamity or sorrow lights 
upon man in the sovereign providence of God, may be right- 
eously inflicted upon man by the will of his fellow. If you 
steal a man’s oti, can you justify yourself by saying that the 
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loss of property is one of the most common incidents of human 
life? If in the street you knock a man down with a bludgeon, 
will the policeman decline to arrest you, when you tell him that 
another man was knocked down yesterday by the falling of a 
brick from a scaffold, and was hurt just as badly? If you set 
mas neighbor’s house on fire, is it a sufficient justification that 
ouses are often burned by accident? If you kill a man by 
poison or by pistol, is the action justifiable on the ground that 
= the course of nature it is appointed unto all men once to 
ie ? , 

There is another answer to the same objection, which if we 
should omit, we might seem to co some injustice. It is not un- 
like a plea in mitigation of damages. 

“ But let us return to-the Southern slave. In many of the slave States, a 
mother and her younger children are ere by law against the possibility 
of separation ; and even where no such statutory regulations exist, public opin- 
ion, stronger and more influential than laws themselves, protects them. Even 
in Louisiana, a sugar producing State, where the condition of the slave is gene- 
rally supposed to be worse than in any other sections of the country, among 
the earlier acts of its Legislature we find an act prohibiting the separation of a 
mother from her young children, and also an act making provision for the re- 
ligious instruction of the slaves. In nearly if not all the slave States, the 
Grand-Juries are specially required by law and solemnly sworn to inquire and 
ey search whether the negro population have been provided with com- 
fortable houses, clothing, and food. The negro is protected in his person as 
strictly as a white man is, and although from the very necessity of the case, 


‘ 


authority is vested in the master, by which proper discipline is secured, yet 
the master dare not inflict any cruel or ae unishment upon his slave. In 
the course of the present year, in the State of akbemn, an individual was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the State Penitentiary for ten years, who had in- 
flicted such injury on his slave as to render necessary the amputation of his leg 
below the knee.’ 


All this is somewhat deficient in statistical exactness. In how 
“many of the slave States” is it true that a mother and her 
children are protected by law against the possibility of separa- , 
tion ? Two years ago, (see New Englander for 1852, p. 601,) we 
had occasion to show on the authority of Wheeler’s Law of 
slavery, (p. 41, note,) that Louisiana is the only slave State 
which has “ any statutory restriction or limitation as to the 
separation of parents and children ” in the sale of slaves. Is it 
disingenuousness, or inexcusable carelessness, which affirms of 
many what is true of only one? In either case, what reliance 
shall we put on the statement, that “in nearly if not all the 
slave States, the Grand Juries are specially required by law 
and solemnly sworn to inquire and diligently search whether 
the negro population have been certind with comfortable 
houses, ciothing, and food?” And even if these two state- 
ments were true in the widest extent, what possible coherence 
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is there between such statements and the conclusion that the in- 
stitution of slavery violates no principle of justice? The state- 
ment that “the negro is protected in his person as strictly as 
a white man is,” would be pertinent if there were any truth in 
it. That it is essentially untrue, is partly conceded when the 
writer adds by way of limitation, that “ from the very necessity 
of the case, authority is vested in the master, by which proper 
discipline is secured.” Could not this writer have told his read- 
ers, ingenuously, what the fact is which he tries to cover up 
with these dainty phrases? ‘The master,” he tells us, “ dares 
not inflict any cruel or wnusual punishment on_ his slave.” 
What kind of punishment is cruel or unusual, in such a sense 
that the master dares not inflict it? Is the master’s will an ab- 
solute rule to the slave? Is the master invested with authorit 

to coerce obedience to that rule, at his own discretion or his 
own caprice, by the torture of the lash? Is any “ white man” 
—unless he happens to be a slave bleached white by amalga- 
mation—subject to such a rule enforced by such “ discipline ?” 
Would this writer think his own person as well protected as 
the person of any other white man, if a master were placed over 
him with power to inflict at any moment, for any disobedience 
or any blunder, or for nothing at all, without investigation, 
without the possibility of redress, forty stripes save one? 
Would he think himself adequately protected, as well protected 
as other white men, if the laws were so framed that any drunk- 
en ruffian meeting him in the street, might spit upon him, kick 
him, beat him, and lash him, and in doing all that commit no 
crime? Would he think his own person adequately protected, 
if under such an assault, the right of self-defense, conceded to 
all other white men, were wholly denied to him, and if he 
could not lift his hand against that ruffian without incurring a 
dreadful legal penalty? The illustrative example of protection 
to the persons of slaves is not without significance. A master 
in the tate of Alabama was sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, for having “inflicted such injury on 
his slave as to render necessary the amputation of his leg below 
the knee.” This illustration corresponds exactly with the defi- 
nition of “wnusual rigor” in the Louisiana code. ‘The slave 
is entirely subject to the will of his master, who may correct 
and: chastise him, though not with wnusual rigor, or so as to 
maim and mutilate him, or expose him to the danger of loss of 
life, or to cause his death.” is is the state of the law which 
this writer attempts to represent by saying, “the negro is pro- 
tected in his person as strictly as a white man is, and although 
from the very necessity of the case, authority is vested in the 
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master, by which proper discipline is secured, yet the master 
dare not inflict any cruel or wnusual punishment on his slave ” 
—a cruel or unusual punishment being such as renders ampu- 
tation necessary. ; 

After mentioning that “throughout the slave States the Sab- 
bath is secured for the slave as a day of worship, and the neg: 
from the rising of the sun to its setting, while attending public 
worship, is as free as his master ”—a statement which we chal- 
lenge him to verify by quotations from the statute-books of those 
States,—our author repeats the old story which has been re- 
hearsed from time immemorial by the defenders of slavery,— 
viz, that “in many of the essentials of comforts, the exemption 
from excessive labor, the enjoyment of religious privileges, the 
condition of the Southern negro will compare Sevens y with 
that of any laboring class in the world”—as if that (even ad- 
mitted to be strictly true) could justify the “institution ” which 
robs him of his labor, which makes his wife and children the 

roperty of another man, and which subjects him all his life to 
the arbitrary power of a master. He then proceeds, 


“ But we are told the poor negro is deprived of the benefits of education, 
and that the Word of God is a sealed book to him. Although many slaves can 
read, the teaching of them to do so is prohibited by law, but this has been done 
mainly, if not solely, to prevent the evil effects of violent, revolutionary, and 
incendiary publications, which abolitionists and fanatics have endeavored to 
circulate among them. And let those, who insist so urgently upon the educa- 
tion of the Southern slave, look at the appalling list of crime among themselves, 
where the boast is that education is open to all, and endeavor to solve the 
question whether education of the head, without that of the heart, a system so 
common at the North, tends to promote either the temporal happiness or the 
eternal salvation of the recipient. Does it make him a better Christian as well 
as a wiser man {” 


In some of the slaveholding Siates, the fact is not as is here 
represented. In Kentucky and Maryland, if we are correctly 
mee there is no restriction upon the education of slaves, 
or of the free people of color. In Virginia it has been recently 
announced, as the result of careful inquiry and consultation, 
that any master may teach his own slaves. In this particular 
then, the writer’s statement is too sweeping. The fact is not 
quite so bad as he would make it. But what is more important 
is, that having exaggerated the fact, he undertakes to justify it 
even in that exaggerated form. And this he does by two dis- 
tinet considerations. His first argument is drawn from the ne- 
cessity of keeping the slave in ignorance of letters, lest by read- 
ing what “ abolitionists and fanatics” have printed, they be- 
come misinformed as to their own condition—as if the servant 
who has been taught to read, could not read in the Bible the 
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same warrant for enslaving the race of Ham which his master 
finds there—as if these multiplied arguments in the defense of 
slavery must needs be lost upon him—as if it were impossible 
to make a book for distribution on the plantations which would 
demonstrate to reading slaves the happiness of their lot, and 
teach them to appreciate with kindly sympathy the less privi- 
leged condition of the “laboring class” in those States where 
laborers, unfortunately, not being owned by capitalists as pro- 

rty, have nobody to care for them. His second argument in 
rw sae of laws that prohibit the teaching of negroes to read, 
is drawn from the great principle that “the education of the 
head without that of the heart,” does not promote, “ either the 
temporal happiness or the eternal salvation of the recipient ”— 
an argument which assumes either, that teaching men the use 
of letters is always likely to ruin them for time and for eternity ; 
or that there is something in the special condition of the slave, 
which makes it impossible to teach him to read without a fatal 
separation of the head from the heart. 

e have thus given the entire argument by which this wri- 
ter attempts to enlighten and convince a class of readers whose 
only error in regard to slavery, as he thinks, is that they “do not 
approve of the institution.” This we have done, not so much 

or the sake of showing the inconclusiveness of the reasoning, 
as for the sake of raising the inquiry, what must be the moral 
state of a mind that can use such logic, or can find any force 
in it, on such a subject. The man who can confound the idea 
of the equality of personal rights with the idea of equalit 

in wealth and condition, and who can infer that because all 
men are not equally rich, therefore it is right that the poor 
should be slaves—the man who from the fact that some people 
in every civilized and industrious country, are either incapable 
of earning a support for themselves and their families by their 
labor, or unable to find remunerative employment, can deduce 
the conclusion that an institution which makes merchandise of 
human beings, and which in some States denies to half the 
population the ownership of their own limbs and faculties, is 
chargeable with no injustice—the man who can think that if a 
slave is not compelled by the fear of punishment to perform 
quite as much labor as some freemen do in the hope of gain, 
and if he is relieved from the necessity (by being denied the 
opportunity and the right) of forethought for himself and his 
children, there is no wrong in the institution which makes him 
a slave—the man who can argue that because in a state of 
freedom families are sometimes separated and broken up by 
affliction and cath or by the pressure of poverty, therefore 
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there is no injustice in tearing husband and wife asunder b 
the hand of power, and none in robbing parents of their chil. 
dren—the man who can gravely argue in a Protestant religious 
journal, that because inflammatory and fanatical books are 
printed somewhere, therefore it is right not only that the cir- 
culation and reading of those books should be prohibited, but 
that millions of human beings for whom the Gospel was re- 
vealed, should be by law forbidden to be taught to read the 
book of God—the man who can think that the grossest popular 
ignorance, established and guarded by law, is better, more 
hopeful in respect to temporal and spiritual interests, than a 
system of public schools in which every child shall have the 
opportunity of acquiring the rudiments of universal knowledge 
—the man who can weave all this into an argument designed 
to win approval for the institution of slavery as it exists in the 
slaveholding States of this Union, is not merely a blunderer. 
His defect is a defect not of logic merely, but of moral sense. 
By sophistry or by sin, or by both together, his heart has been 
hardened, his moral nature has been blinded and seared, till he 
is no longer cognizant of the most axiomatic distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong. 
The same moral defect characterizes all the defenses of slave- 
as it exists. They invariably assume, at one point or 
another, that there is no such thing as justice, in the sense in 
which justice is synonymous with eguity—no such equality of 
man with man as that which the moral sense instinctively af- 
firms, and which the second great commandment, honored 
alike in the Old Testament and in the New, presupposes. In- 
. variably they are constructed after the same general fashion, 
and with the same unconsciousness of moral distinctions. It 
was divinely predicted (Go runs the argument) that all the de- 
scendants of Ham should be slaves: the negroes, and all in 
whose veins there is any tincture of African blood, are de- 
scendants of Ham: therefore the concrete institution of slavery 
as it exists in the Southern States, is right. If the perversion 
of Scripture in the first member of the syllogism, and the 
violent assumption of an unproved and forever unprovable gen- 
ealogical fact in the second, are significant of intellectual per- 
verseness, the conclusion is no less significant of a seared con- 
science. Such a conclusion, even if the premises were true, is 
as if Judas and Caiaphas and Pilate, knowing what it was that 
they were doing, and knowing that “ the law and the prophets 
and the psalms ” had foretold the humiliation and the crucifix- 
ion of the Son of God, had drawn the deliberate conclusion 
that there was no injustice or wickedness in their proceedings, 
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and that the timid disciples who would have hindered the con- 
summation if they could, and the women from Galilee who 
stood weeping near the cross, were infidels and fanatics. The 
New Testament (so runs the argument) requires masters to give 
to their servants that which is just and equal; therefore f 
is no énjustice or éniquity in the institution which reduces mill- 
ions to a hopeless bondage, keeping back the hire of all their 
labor, and denying that even their persons are theirown. Our 
slaves are fat and sleek, (so runs the argument,)—the tasks which 
we compel them to — are not greater than what freemen 
elsewhere are bound to do under the stimulus of hope and af- 
fection ; they have no care for the future, having no prospect 
of anything but bondage for themselves or for their children ; 
therefore the institution which enslaves them and puts them out 
of the allegiance of the State without any fault of theirs save 
that their mothers were slaves before them, and which makes 
them legally incapable of any human relation—is worthy of 
approval; and he who thinks that they have any natural and 
inalienable rights which such an institution violates, is a fanat- 
ic and an Abolitionist. When men argue in such methods and 
come to such conclusions, it is preposterous to answer them as 
if they were only entangled by errors in logic. Such reason- 
ing, in support of such conclusions, should not merely be cen- 
sured as incoherent and inconclusive. It should rather be de- 
nounced to the moral sense as wicked and inhuman. 

Yet we have seen that such is, at this moment, the position 
of Southern Christianity asa whole. The religious bodies in the 
slaveholding States have apostatized with one accord from the 

rinciples which they formerly held, or to which, as professed 
te Christian people everywhere else, they gave at least a si- 
lent consent. Doubtless many individuals, scattered through- 
out the region of the apostasy, hold in a safe and quiet way, 
the old principles of righteousness, and like their fathers are 
hoping for the time when the abolition of slavery shall seem 
practicable. But, except in a very limited district of the South, 
no such feeling of hope or of desire finds utterance through any 
organ of Southern opinion. All the authentic utterances that 
can be taken as representing in any sense the churches and ec- 
clesiastical powers of the slaveholding States, show that the 
testimony which this writer in the Church Review has given 
concerning them, is true. They have undertaken to vindicate 
not only the holding of slaves whom the State has put into that 
condition, and whose emancipation is forbidden by the State, 
but slavery itself in the abstract and in the concrete—“ the in- 
stitution of slavery as it exists.” They have undertaken not 
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merely to excuse the continued existence of that institution as 
an evil which must be tolerated till it can be pnanaty and 
safely abolished, but to vindicate it as intrinsically just and as 
having an ample charter in the record of God’s revelation. 

It is not an idle curiosity to ask how this apostasy happened. 
In what way was it that men professing godliness, reading 
Christ’s expositions of the moral law, calling themselves by the 
name of a Saviour whose work of divine love toward them is 
fitliest and most frequently, represented by the figure of his re- 
deeming them out of slavery, and praying to a God revealed 
as the avenger of the oppressed, were led into a heresy so offen- 
sive to Christian sensibility ¢ Weanswer, The Southern church- 
es were brought into this shameful position, not as Judas was 
led to the betrayal of his Lord—by selfish calculation and the 
love of filthy lucre, but rather as Peter was led to the denial of 
his Master—by a fear that paralyzed the conscience. A little 
more than twenty years ago, the Southampton insurrection, oc- 
curring at a time when the price of slaves was depressed in 
consequence of a depression in the price of cotton, gave occa- 
sion to a sudden development of opposition to slavery in the 
legislature of Virginia. A measure for the prospective aboli- 
tion of the institution in that ancient commonwealth, was pro- 
posed, earnestly debated, eloquently urged, and at last defeated 
with a minority ominously large in its favor. Warned by so 

reat a peril, and strengthened soon afterwards by an increase 
in the market value of cotton and of slaves, the slaveholding 
interest in all the South was stimulated to new activity. De- 
fenses of slavery, more audacious than had been heard before, 
began to be uttered by Southern politicians at home, and by 
Southern Representatives and Senators in Congress. <A panic 
seized upon the planters in some districts of the southwest. 
Conspiracies and plans of insurrection were discovered. Ne- 
groes were tortured or terrified into confessions, Obnoxious 
white men were put to death without any legal trial, and in 
defiance of those rules of evidence which are insisted on by 
Southern laws. Thus a sudden and convincing terror was 
spread through all the South. Every man was made to know 
tif he should become obnoxious to the guardians of the 
great Southern “ institution,” he was liable to be denounced 
and murdered. It was distinctly and imperatively demanded 
that nobody should be ailowed to say anything, anywhere, 
inst slavery. The movement of the societies which had 

en been recently formed at Boston and New York with “ ém- 
mediate abolition” for their motto, was made use of to stimu- 
late the terror and the fury of the South. The United States 
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mails were broken open for the sake of finding and pillaging 
the “incendiary matter” supposed to be put in circulation b 
the Anti-slavery societies. Public meetings were held in 
Charleston and other Southern cities; and the people of the 
free States were required to abolish by law or by mob-violence, 
as might be most convenient and effectual, all freedom of the 
ress and of speech against slavery, and so to save the Union. 
e position of political parties and of candidates for the pres. 
idency, just at that juncture, gave special advantage to the ag- 
itators—an or that was not neglected. Everything was 
done that practiced demagogues could contrive, to stimulate the 
South intc a frenzy, and to put down at once and forever all 
opposition to slavery. The clergy and the religious bodies 
were summoned to the patriotic duty of committing themselves 
on the side of “ Southern institutions.” Just then it was, if we 
mistake not, that their apostasy began. They dared not say 
that slavery as an institution in the State is essentially an or- 
ganized injustice, and that though the Scriptures rightly, and 
wisely, enjoin justice and the recognition of the slave’s broth- 
erhood upon masters, and conscientious meekness and patience 
upon slaves, the organized injustice of the institution ought to 
be abolished by the shortest process consistent with the public 
safety and the welfare of the enslaved. They dared not even - 
keep silence under the plea that the institution of slavery is po- 
litical, and therefore not to be meddled with by religious bodies 
or religious persons. They yielded to the demand. They were 
pales along in the current of the popular frenzy; they joined 
in the clamor, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians ;” they de- 
nounced the fanaticism of abolition, and permitted themselves 
to be understood as certifying in the name of religion and of 
Christ, that the entire institution of Slavery “as it exists,” is 
chargeable with no injustice and is warranted by the word of 
God. After such a lapse from duty and from the first princi- 
ples of righteousness, it is not strange that not repenting and 
bringing forth works meet for repentance—not going out like 
Peter under the Master’s look of sorrow and reproof, and 
weeping bitterly, they have “ waxed worse and worse.” After 
such a lapse on their part, it is hardly wonderful that at the time 
of the Presbyterian schism in 1838, Presbyterians of the New 
School party in Virginia descended to the unsuccessful baseness 
of pretending that their antagonists were unsound on the subject 
of Southern interests, inasmuch as the = Old School leader, 
Dr. R. J. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, retained his integri- 
ty as a free and fearless opponent of slavery after the old style 
of Presbyterian orthodoxy. Nor is it to be wondered at that 
VoL. XI. 66 
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among all the utterances of opinion that can be regarded as 
proceeding directly or indirectly from the religious bodies of 
the South, in this year of grace 1854, there is heard no breath 
of protest or of opposition against any measure which political 
villany contrives in violation not only of justice but of the 
public interest and the — faith, to raise the price of slaves 
and to stimulate the hideous traffic in human flesh by extend- 
ing the area of slavery. Those religious bodies, as represented 
by their various organs, and by their leading men, have sold 
themselves into a bondage from which nothing less than the 
power and grace of God can redeem them. Unless God in his 
mercy shall bring them back from the apostasy in which they 
now so basely glory, they will not dare to raise the faintest ob- 
jection on grounds of justice and religion against the proposed 
restoration of the African slave-trade; for in the condition to 
which they have fallen they have no grounds of justice or religion 
on which such an objection can be raised. the flimsy —_— 
tries with which they attempt to justify the institution of slave- 
ry as it exists, will be instantly exposed and exploded if they 
attempt to withhold them from the justification of the slave 
trade as it did exist before Congress was invested with the pow- 
er of prohibition. And what is still more to be deplored, that 
hardness of heart, that practiced insensibility to the most ele- 
mentary moral distinctions, which has learned to tolerate with- 
out remonstrance or rebuke the coast-wise and inland slave-trade 
from Maryland and Virginia to Louisiana and Texas, is all-suf- 
ficient to endure, without a murmur of disapproval, a restoration 
of the slave-trade from Africa to New Orleans and to Hayti, 
under the flag of the United States. 

We will not here enter upon the question whether if this 
apostasy continues, the relations of mutual recognition and in- 
tercourse between the churches thus apostate and the churches 
of similar denominations elsewhere, can be perpetuated. But 
we may say that the churches in these free States should at least 
keep themselves pure. They ought not to tolerate in their own 
ministry, or among their members, the offense of holding forth 
that antichristian doctrine to which the Southern churches have 
so generally apostatized from the position which they held 
twenty years ugo. That doctrine has begun to be propagated, 
craftily aud timidly, in the Northern Churches, unless the title 
of a pamphlet published not long since at Boston is a fraud. 
If the author of “ A Letter of Inquiry to Ministers of the Gos- 
- of all denominations, on Slavery,” can be identified, as “ a 

orthern Presbyter” or church member, the church with 


which he is connected ought to deal with him promptly in the 
‘way of fit rebuke and censure. : 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Synonyms 7 the New Testament ; Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 
addressed to the Theological Students, King’s College, London, By Ricnarp 


Cuenevix Trexon, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
Author of “The Study of Words,” “The Lessons in Proverbs.” Redfield, 
110 and 112 Nassau street, New York, 1854. pp. 250. 


Mr. Trench seems to be guided by an unerring instinct to the kind of works 
to which the character of his mind best adapts him. His sound judgment, his 
logical discrimination, his candor and independence of mind, admirably quali- 
fied him for his present task. He has been successful in it, and we would urge 
our clerical readers, in particular, to procure the work. In order to show 
them both the importance of this line of investigation, and the success of Mr. 
Trench’s labors, we make some rather copious extracts. We would observe, 
however, that we shall frequently omit the Greek authorities to which our 
author refers, and give only his results. 


Occérns, Oedrns. 


“ Neither of these words cecur more than once in the New Testament: the 
former only at Rom. i, 20, and the latter at Col. ii, 9. Comparing these passages, 
we shall at once perceive the fitness of the employment of one word in one, of 
the other in the other. In the first, (Rom. i, 20,) St. Paul is declaring how 
much of God may be known from the revelation of Himself which He has made 
in nature, from those vestiges of Himself which men may everywhere trace in 
the_world around them. Tet it is not the personal God whom any man may 
learn to know by these aids—He can be known only by the revelation of Him- 
self in His Son—but only His divine attributes, His majesty and glory. This 
Theophylact feels, who gives peyadedérns as equivalent to Oeérns here ; and it is 
not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this vaguer, more abstract, and less per- 
sonal word, just because he would affirm that men may know God’s power and 
majesty from His works; but would not imply that they may know Himself 
from these or from anything short of the revelation of his eternal Word. But 
in the second passage, (Col, ii, 9,) St. Paul is declaring that in the Son there 
dwells all the fulness of absolute Godhead ; they were no mere rays of divine 
glory which gilded Him, lighting up His person for a season, and with a 
splendor not His own, but He was and is absolute and perfect God, and the 
apostle uses deérns to express this essential and personal Godhead of the Son. 

us Beza rightly ; Non dicit: riv Geérqra, i.e. divinitatem, sed riv Oedrnra, 
é. e. deitatem, ut magis etiam expresse loquatur: 4 Gedras attributa videtur 
potius quam naturam ipsam declarare. And Bengel ; Non modo divine virtutes, 
sed ipsa divina natura.” The anthor subjoins in a note a most pertinent quo- 
tation from Cicere. (Tuse. i, 18,) Multi de Diis — sentiunt; omnes tamen 
esse vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur. De Wette has sought to express 
this distinction in his German translation, rendering @eérns by “ Gottlichkeit,” 
and Océrys by “ Gottheit.” It should be said, however, that scholars are not 
united in recognizing this distinction. In Robinson’s Lexicon, it is expressly 
asserted that there is no distinction in the words. 


GdAnOiis, adrnOevds 


“In the Latin, ’verax’ and ‘verus’ would severally represent these two 
words, and in the main reproduce the distinctions existing between them. 
What exactly is the nature of this difference, a single example will at once 
make evident. God is cds dAn®fs, and he is Osds avntiwés: but very different 


- 
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attributes and prerogatives are ascribed to Him by the one epithet, and by the 
other. God is dAn6fs, (John iii, 33 ; Rom. iii, 4 ;=verax,) inasmuch as He cannot 
lie, as He is dwevdis, (Tit. i, 2,) the truth-speaking and the truth-loving God. 
He is dAndvés (1 Thess. i, 9; John xvii, 3 ;=verus) very God, as distinguished 
from idols, and all other false gods, the dreams of the diseased fancy of man, 
having no substantial existence in the actual world of realities.” 


thivw, virrw, Aojw. 


“ We have but the one English word, ‘to wash,’ with which to render these 
three Greek. We must needs confess here to a certain poverty, seeing tlat the 
three have severally a propriety of their own--ove which the wrjters of the 
New Testament always observe—and could not be promiscuously and inter- 
changeably used. Thus rdivew is always to wash inanimate things, as dis- 
tinguished from living objects or persons; virrew and dofew, on the other hand, 
express the washing of living persons, although with this difference, that 
vir and vivacta almost always express the washing of a part of the body— 
the hands, the feet, the back, the shoulders, and the like; while Ao‘e», which is 
not so much ‘to wash’ as ‘to bathe ; and doteGa, ‘to bathe oneself,’ imply 
always not the bathing of a part of the body, but of the whole. 

“The importance of this distinction appears in the disregard cf it in the com- 
mon version of John, xiii, 10. ‘ He that is washed (6 dcdovpévos) needeth not 
save to wash (vivacba) his feet, but is clean every whit.’ The foot washing 
was a symbolic act. St. Peter had not perceived this at the first, and, not per- 
ceiving it, had exclaimed, ‘Thou shalt never wash my feet.’ But so soon as 
ever the true meaning of what his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who 
before refused to suffer him to wush even his feet, now asked to be washed 
altogether: ‘Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.’ 
Christ replies that it nected not this; Peter had already been made partaker 
of the great washing, of that forgiveness which reached to the whole man; he 
Was Acsdovpévos, and this great absolving act did not need to be repeated, as, 
indeed, it was not capable of repetition: ‘ Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you,’ (John, xv, 3.) But while it was thus with 
him, he did need at the same time to wash his feet, (viipacOa: rods mddovs,) ever- 
more to cleanse himself, which could only be through suffering his Lord to 
cleanse him from the defilements which even he, a justified, and in part also a 
sanctified man, should gather as he moved through a sinful world, 1e whole 
mystery of our justification, which is once for all, reaching to every need, em- 
bracing our whole being, and our sanctification, which must daily go forward, 
is wrapped up in the antithesis between the two words.” 

We present these as specimens merely of this valuable work. 


The World in the Middle Ages. An Historical Geography, with accounts of the 
origin and development, the institutions and literature, the manners and cus- 
toms of the nations in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, from the 
fourth to the middle of the fifteenth century. By Apotrnus Louis Korrren, 
Professor of History and German Literature in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. Accompanied by complete historical and geographical 
indexes, and six colored maps from the historical atlas of Charles Spruner, 
LL. D. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 346 and 


sage London: 16 Little Britain, 1854. New Haven: Durrie & 
ec 


The author justly remarks that though the History of the Middle Ages has 
been thoroughly investigated by modern historians, its aphy has been 
comparatively neglected. We will use the language of the author in statin 
what he has aimed at ; “I have attempted to present an accurate poteche vm. | 
description of the world during the different periods of time from the ultimate 
division of the Roman Empire, at the death of Theodosius the Great, A, D, 
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395, down to the conquest of Cunstantinopie by the Ottoman Turks in the 

East, and the discovery of America in the West.” Frow the portions of the 

volumes we have occasionally consulted, we are prepared to say that the 

author has beea successful ia attaining what he attempted. The student of 

Gibbon, Hallam, Sismondi, Guizot, and other historians of this era, will find 

these volumes of great assistance to him. Of the maps we have not the means 

of judging. 
/ 

Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court and Family. By Tue Duroness D’Apranres, 
(Madam Junot.) In two volumes, pp. 558, 548. With numerous portraits 
engraved on steel. New York: D. Appleton & Company. New Haven: 
Durrie & Peck. 


The interest which necessarily centres in the great Napoleon is continually 
deepening. Memoirs and histories are multiplied, and new sources of informa- 
tion opened. It will be long, however before the real motives and the actual 
causes of the multitudinous events of the French revolvtion, and the subsequent 
wars will be understood. We welcome everything that will contribute to this 
end. Madam Junot had great facilities for learning the more private life of 
Napoleon, and particularly of his earlier years, as her family and his were 
neighbors and friends in Corsica, and joined to some extent their fortunes in 
— We think these Memoirs contain much valuable and interesting in- 
ormation. 


Gan-Eden: or Pictures of Cuba. Boston: published by J. P. Jewett & Com- 
any. Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & Worthington, 1854. pp. 286. 
Kew Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This work is written in a glowing, rich style, which may perhaps excite a 
suspicion in some minds, that the contents are more poetical than real, Un- 
uestionably, however, it does give a true view, in some respects, and may as- 


sist the reader, in connection with the numerous other rare on the sub- 


ject, to form a correct notion of the island and its inha 
will be found very pleasant reading. 

The author seems to us to have mrde a fair estimate of Cuban slavery. We 
quote a single paragraph. “It was my fortune to see in Cuba perhaps the 
mildest form of agricultural slavery. Among the slaveholders of my acquaint- 
ance are numbered some of my most valued friends, men of candor and of char- 
acter, with whom one could speak as Sen on the subject of slavery, as 
with highminded officers on the subject of war. Under their auspices I saw the 
system in its most favorable aspects. Moreover, the Spanish slave laws rather 
resemble those of the East than those of America. ere is a master, too, 
above the masters in Cuba, and though the supreme authority is exerted less to 
benefit the slaves than to oppress the slaveholders, still there are circumstances 
of great superiority in the condition of the Cuban over that of the American 
slave. The American slave has ro hope but that of which man cannot deprive 
him, the hope of immortality. His earthly destiny is taken completely out of 
his own hands. He has no majority, and like a child or a beast, must look to 
receive from another his good or evil fortune, without an effort on his part. 
The Cuban slave is protected by the law in the enjoyment of a certain amount 
of property, and may apply his earnings to the purchase of his own liberty. 
An authoritative arbitration may settle his value, on his own appeal, and so 
soon as he shall accumulate fifty dollars, his master is obliged to accept that 
sum as an installment of the slave’s price which buys for him a proportionate 
command of his time, and in the event of his sale to another owner before he 
has accomplished his liberty, shall be carried to his credit. I have seen slaves 
who were free for five or six days out of the seven, and would scon emancipate 


itants. At any rate, it 
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themselves entirely.* The domestic relations of the Cuban slaves are also pro- 
tected by the law, and the great immorality which exists among them, is a con- 
sequence of their own unrestrained savage instincts, and of the debasing ex- 
_ ample of the lower whites, rather than of any such tyranny as that which is 
too truly painted in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The Cuban laws, too, forbid the in- 
fliction of more than twenty-five lashes (!) and the master who maltreats his slave 
is compelled, as in Turkey, to sell him.”—pp. 189-91. But, still, the author is 
not blind to the crashing evil of slavery. “Slavery in parade is just as repul- 
sive to every thoughtful lover of the rights of man as is slavery in undress ;”— 
and he justly adds, “ every one who wishes to see the world about him flourish- 
ing mainly in the characters of his fellowmen, must look with utter loathing 
upon the system which severs the social nerves of feeling and thought, and con- 
demns the vast main body of society to a movement aimless, soulless, and me- 
chanical.” 


Notes of a Theological Student. By James Mason Horrtx. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 346 and 348 Broadway. London; 16 Little Britain, 
1854. pp. 265. New Havan: Durrie & Peck. 


We are informed in the Author’s Preface, that the pieces in this volume are 
athered from previous publication in fugitive forms. We think these pro- 
Sastlens were deserving of this more permanent embodiment. We have read 
them with much satisfaction. They are written in good taste, and exhibit 
sound judgment and a candid, liberal spirit; we recognize in them the fruits of 
varied study, and the play of a cultivated imagination. Our readers may gain 
a notion of the contents of the volume from the following titles of pieees, taken 
almost at random:—The University of Frederick William; The Home of 
Luther; German Music; The Greek Ideal; Athens; The Religic> of Islam; 
Bethlehem ; The Study of the Bible. But we have been so mu ased with 
the sound opinions which Mr. Hoppin has expressed of Germ. | xiversity 
education, as applicable to this country, that we quote his remar!« »! !ength:— 
“ Indeed, the Lecrurr explains the whole philosophy of the German \Jniversity 
system, as a leaf the plant, or a shaft the edifice. e strictly academic period 
is supposed to have passed by, and the mind has become sufficiently matared to 
be enriched simply through suggestion, or it has acquired the power of sssimi- 
lation, the method of self growth, the law of thought, and the use of itself. It 
has also arrived at moral maturity, and does not need pressure out of itself to 
compel it to labor, This generous theory commonly affords two or three years 
of very grateful recreation to young men, who, if still possessed of talent and 
will, are enabled by great brief exertions to finally obtain their doctorates. 
“The German gymnasium may not fully represent the academic period of our 
American University, but in the classics, perhaps an equal facility is obtained in 
the gymnasium with that obtained in the college, so that the German University, 
succeeding the Lape wee bears the student, as it were, up from the level 
whereon our college education would leave him. There can be little doubt that 
the German University system is a far broader theoretical plan of education 
than any our own land as yet possesses, and may accomplish a far more per- 
fected educational result ; but generally viewed, it is still the hive of vast eru- 
dition rather than the school of practical and beneficent learning. A faithful 
student comes out of the University Hall with his doctorate in his hand, his 
head almost gray, and his eyes blurred with toil; he is more profoundly 
learned than many of our college professor: and presidents; but he looks about 
him weary and vacant, and what shall he do? He cannot teach the ignorant 
and young, he who has been for years walking in rapt trance with the 





*“ The large proportion of free negroes, (for they compose nearly one sixth of the population, ) 
is a standing witness to the advantages enjoyed by the African race in Cuba. Moreover, the 
tree blacks and mulattoes enjoy privileges which would not be granted them for an instant in 
the American slave states, They are enrolled in the militia, and some of them have just been 
called into active service.” 
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sovereign minds of the past: he cannot preach or speak, for the fire and am- 

bition of outer action has died within him; he has become a schslar, and 
nothing but a scholar, and therefore he must go on, and prepare himself for 
some scholar’s position, struggled for by a hundred others, or starve. He ob- 
tains the position, or drags out his life either as a be of supercilious official 
gretaity, or barely exists upon the incagre rewards of authorship, too learned 
‘or the many, too curious for even the majority of the educated. 

“ This may exhibit, perhaps, the extreme tendency of the German University 
system, whose high praise is, that it abhors superficialness, and is the hiding- 
place of profound science ; but does it not sometimes fail in practicalness bot 
of a direct or indirect nature, even becoming in that respect singularly inferior 
to the American University system! Does it not fail in the communication of 
its deep intellectual life with the living, true, and generous uses of learning? 
Is it not too much like a reservoir instead of a fountain? If this be so, we 
would still ascribe it principally to the system of lectures, unvaried by any 
other method of instruction. There is in this method no other action of the 
student’s mind required than that of receptivity, so that his powers of com- 
munication are after a time enfeebled and destroyed. He is a silent, note- 
taking machine, his roll of ‘heften’ being his sole confidant and mental 
counselor. Professors are not generally even acquainted with their classes, 
and their bond of intellectual union is the simple impulse of the student to sit 
regularly upon the bench before the lecturer. The uniform answer to this ob- 
jection is, that the final, protracted, and thorough examination is an entire test 
of the student’s acquisitions, and a continued stimulus to exertion. But the 
mind may brace itself for an examination conducted in the quaint scholastic 
method of a University, where it has even lost the taste and the ability for a 
practical profession which compells the student to move among common minds, 
to bring himself down to the natural level of ordinary men. 

“The plan both of American colleges and professional schools, of mingling the 
recitation and description with the lecture—the old, wise, Socratic method— 
creates a life and directness in the tone of mind, which the German scholar 
rarely possesses. His thought is far-circling and circuitous, and while aiming 
always at exhaustion of the subject and profundity, loses, in the moment of 
speaking or conversation, the electric power over other minds, Never was this 
more plainly illustrated than at the uneventful Union Diet held lately at 
Frankfort on the Rhine, where learned orators consumed months over practical 
a of legislation, which a Massachusetts or Connecticut member of the 

ouse of Representatives would have clearly solved in as many days. But 
this same circuitousness, minuteness, thoroughness, and patient, deep research 
on questions of exact science, in the review, the commentary, or the pro- 
fessional chair, becomes admirably and nobly superior to mere facility. The 
suggestion, therefore, which a German professor himself has made, that in 
American Universities a German thoroughness and profoundness should be 
aimed after in order to instruct those who are to become professors, scholars, 
and commentators, is worthy of all attenticn; but the adoption of the entire 
German system of irresponsible lectures would be fatal to the mental demands 
of our own land. A plan of education which has gradually grown with the 
wants of the country, mares | adapting itself to the increasing intellectual 
exigencies, aiming ever after higher and higher results, end pore producing 
such men as Marshall, Webster, Everett, Story, Stuart, Choate, McIlvaine, Way- 
land, Park, could not be exchanged for either the English system, which builds 
up a wonderful erudition in circumscribed lines of ancient lore, or the German 
system, which is rather adapted to make professors of students than teachers of 
men. But that our collegiate system may be improved by a longer term of 
study, and a more scientific as well as comprehensive plan of study, there is no 
denial. Yet we contend that either the method of English fellowships, or the 
long continuing and more expanded system of the German Universities must be 
allied to our own system—not supersede it—in order to effect results of profound 
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scientific education for the few, combined with healthful, practical education 
for the many. To lower, however, in any way the standard of our present 
college system, is a dangerous retrograde movement, and to endeavor to make 
the college more practical than it now is, would be to destroy it as the nursery 
of thought, science, and true mental discipline. The establishment of the 
Reale Schule, as in Germany, to meet the practical wants of the land, would 
perhaps be fur preferable to this.” 


Organic Christianity ; or, The Church of God, with its Officers and Govern- 
ment, and its Divisions and Variations, both in Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modern Times, embracing a thorough exposition and defense of Church De- 
mo¢racy. By Lercester A. Sawyer. Boston: John P. Jewett & Company. 
Cleaveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & Worthington. New York: Sheldon, 
Lamport & Blakeman. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 1854. 


Mr. Sawyer examines, in the first part of his book, the polity of the Chris- 
tian church under Christ and the Apostles. His examination leads to these re- 
sults :—that the — church consisted of local societies—democracies—not 
united in a republic, but independent, except as they were united under Christ, 
and were dependent on him alone; and that these churches were free organi- 
zations, with respect to their origin, no charter having been issued to Peter, or 
the Apostles, or any body of men whatever. giving them exclusive or chartered 
rights to organize churches. Starting with this principle, he proceeds to an 
historical review of the different forms of church government. This examination 
leads him to trace the changes made in church government after the Apostles, 
from A.D. 106 to 606; thence to describe the Greek, Nestorian, Armenian, 
Coptic, Abysinnian, and Papal churches; thence the Lutheran church, the 
Church of England, the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, the 
Methodist Episcopal church, the Presbyterian church, and the Congregational 
churches. These different church governments are compared with the primitive 
form, and the variations carefully distinguished. We are glad to see the 
democratic character of the primitive church government brought out; we 
believe it to be a subject of great importance and too much neglected. 


Life of John Crysostom, based on the investigations of Neander, Bohringer, 
and others. By Freperick M. Pertnes. Translated from the German by 
Alvah Hovey and Dana B. Ford Boston: John P. Jewett & Company, 
1854. pp. 239. 


We have read this small volume with much satisfaction, and commend it to 
the attention of our readers, 


Substance and Shadows; or, Phases of Everyday Life. By Emma Wettmonrt, 
author of “ Uncle Sam’s Palace,” “ Housekeeping and Keeping House,” &ec. 
Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & Company. Cleavland, Chio: Jewett, 
Proctor & Worthington, 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


A series of sketches upon the follies and foibles of life, pleasantly written, 
and suggesting much good advice. We think, however, there is too much 
satire for so amiable a person as, judging from the name, Miss or Mrs. Emma 
Wellmont should be. 


Confessions of a Converted Infidel ; with Lights and Shades of Itinerant Life, 
with Miscellaneous Sketches. By Rev. Joun Battey, of the Virginia Annual 
Conference. New York: Published by M. W. Dodd, corner of Spruce street 
and City Hall, 1854. New Haven: F. Jarman, Sunday School Depository. 


Mr. Bayley was born in England, and belonged to that large class of uned u- 
eated infidels which, since the time of the French Revolution, has existed amon g 
the factory operatives and working men generally of England and Scotland. 
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There is, of course, nothing very profound in this infidelity. It has arisen, in 
part, from political feelings, in part from hostility to the Established Church, 
and in part from social degradation and want, in sharp contrast with unbounded 
wealth and plenty, all of which deepening and embittering the natural opposition 
of the heart to the humbling and mysterious truths gf Scripture, has produced 
that wide-spread infidelity which prevails among the lower classes in England. 
Mr. Bayley gives a sketch, of the circumstances which, in his native country, 
led him into infidelity, and of the course of his life in this country, until his 
steps were arrested by the providence of God, and he was made by divine 
grace to rejoice in the truth as it is in Jesus. This account takes up about fift 
pages of the volume, and is its most interesting portion; the remainder is fille 
with various short essays on religious topics, most of which have been print- 
ed in the religious publications of the day and favorably received. 


A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
to which is added a Concordance to the books called Apocrypha. By Atex- 
anpErR Crupey, M. A. From the 10th London Edition ; carefully revised and 
corrected by the Holy Scriptures, to which is added an Original Life of the 
Author. New York: Published by M. W. Dodd, 1854. pp. 856. New 
Haven: F. Jarman, Sunday School Depositary. 


This is the famous Concordance of Cruden, and Mr. Dodd deserves the thanks 
of the whole religious community for its republication. It is not only the best 
Concordance of the kind, but we are bold to predict that it can never be sur- 
passed. It leaves nothing to be desired in a work of thi» kind. The first 
edition was published almost one century and a quarter ago, and it will con- 
tinue to be republished as long as centuries roll on. All that need be said of 
the present edition is, that it is well printed and bound in durable binding, and 
sold at a very low price. 


The Closet Companion; or, Manual of Prayer, consisting of Topics and brief 
Forms of Prayer, designed to assist Christians in their devotions. With an 
Introduction by Albert Barnes. Fourth edition. Néw York: Published by 
M. W. Dodd, 1854. pp. 806. New Haven: F. Jarman, 8. 8. Depositary. 


The specific object of this work is well expressed in the Introduction. “It is 
designed to be an outline of the subjects of prayer. It is not intended to be 
used as a form of devotion, but to contain the leading sentiments on the various 
topics of prayer, which it might be desirable to employ.” We think that such 
a work as this might be found extremely useful, and, as far as we have ex- 
amined, the present work is well done. The topics are judiciously selected and 
numerous, the style is pure and simple, and the sentiments Scriptural, 


Twenty Years in the Phillipines. Translated from the French of Pavt P. De 
La Grrontrre, Chevalier of the order of the Legion of Honor. Revised and 
extended by the author, expressly for this edition. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 829, 331 Pearl Street, Franklin Square. 1854. 


We know not whether te regard this volume as truth stranger than fiction, 
or truth and fiction combined: it is at least an enchanting work. 


Farm Implements, and the Principles of their Construction and Use: an Ele- 
mentary and Familiar Treatise on Mechanics, and on Natural Philosophy 
generally, as applied to the ordinary practice of Agriculture, with 200 
engraved illustrations. By Jony J. Tuomas. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author first illustrates the general principles of mechanics and natural 
philosophy, and then shows in what manner these principles are exemplified in 
the ordinary tools, machines, and vehicles used in farming. The book will be 
found both interesting and useful, 
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A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and Abridged from 
his larger work. y sin J. Garpver Wirktiyson, D. 0. L., F. R.S., &e. In 
two volumes, illustrated with five hundred wood cuts. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is an abridgment, made by the author himself, of his great work on 
the Ancient Egyptians. That has been regarded as standard authority, and we 
feel under great obligations to the aythor for putting the information contained 
in it, into a form to be more generally acceptable to the reading public. No 
one can fail to be deeply interested in the subject as here presented, and the 
work has the great advantage of being a work of authority, containing the 
results of original investigation, and not a mere compilation. 


Armenia; A Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia. By the Hon. Rosert Curzon, author of “ Visits to the Monasteries 
of the Levant.” With Map and Woodeuts. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1854. pp. 226. 


We were a good deal disappointed in this book while reading the first 

rtion of it, and were ready to pronounce it a mere catchpenny affair, pub- 
ished just to take advantage of the interest which the civilized world has 
in these regions at this time; but we are ready to admit, that in the three or four 
last chapters the author has recovered himself, and imparts some really valua- 
ble information. 


Human Physiology ; Designed for Colleges and the Higher Classes in Schools, 
and for pana. | reading. By Worrutnaton Hooker, M. D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College; author of “ Physician and 
Patient.” Illustrated by nearly 200 Engravings. New York: Published by 
Farmer, Brace & Co., No. 4 Courtlandt street, 1854. pp. 389. 


We have examined this work with some considerable care, and it possesses, 
we think, a high degree of merit. It is thought out with logical precision, 
and the expression of the thought is made with great perspicuity. It is pos- 
sible to form individual sentences with entire perspicuity, while the arrange- 
ment of them in a paragraph shall violate the logical order of the thought. 
A style may be perspicuous in the former sense, and thus be easily understood, 
while on the whole it fails to convey precise and well arranged information. 
Some writers have a particular facility in drawing distinctions and explaining 
differences, so that the reader does not even know that there is any difficult 
in the subject. This is owing to a logical power in thinking, and when this is 
united with the art of expressing the individual thought with clearness, it forms 
the perfection of that style which aims merely at the communication of know- 
ledge. We think that this book has peculiar merit in this respect. Again, the 
work comes from a mind previously trained to the kind of investigation em- 

loyed in physiology, and stored with the requisite knowledge. The difference 
Gameen a book written with a full mind, and one with a mind merely crammed 
for the occasion, is the difference between a living animal and the stuffed skin 
of an animal. This is a work of authority—one to be relied on. Again, the 
author everywhere evinces that he writes from a Christian point of view. It 
is true, indeed, that the facts involved in physiology are not to be sought in 
revelation, but in the proper subject-matter of that branch of knowledge ; yet, 
it makes a vast difference with what disposition—with what animus—the stud 
is prosecuted. It is easy in this department of knowledge to insinuate material- 
ism, or so to ignore immortality as to leave it indoubt. It is a most important 
consideration with us, in recommending as we do this book of Professor Hooker, 
without reserve, that it recognizes a higher nature in man than the material 
and mortal,—even the spiritual and immortal. 
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Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Practical, on the Book of Daniel, with an In- 
troductory Dissertation. By Atsert Barnes. New York: Leavitt & Allen, 
27 Dey street, 1853. 


This new volume of “ Notes” from the pen of Mr. Barnes, it was our inten- 
tion to notice in our last number, but it was mislaid and forgotten. It 
opens with an elaborate and able Introduction, examining questions relating 
to the authorship, genuineness, and authenticity of the Book of Daniel. Upon 
this no little labor seems to have been expended. The Commentary itself, 
exhibits the author’s usual clearness, candor, and thoroughness. Without 
professing to accept all its expositions, we are yet prepared to endorse it as 
one of the safest and best treatises upon this obscure, and much controverted 
portion of the prophetic Scriptures. Its value, in our view, is much enhanced 

y the circumstance, that Mr. Barnes has inserted the opinions of other emi- 
nent commentators on different passages along with his own, that the reader 
may determine for himself their respective merits. The Publishers have issued 
the work in fine style. We hope it may go everywhere, along with the pre- 
vious volumes of its author’s admirable “ Notes,” doing good. 


Photographic Views of Egypt, Past and Present. By Josern P. Tuompson. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


We most heartily commend this volume to our readers. And we do so with 
the less hesitation inasmuch as the author, though formerly a valued and fre- 
quent contributor to our pages, has rendered us for several years past no 
service. 

There is no lack of lively and readable books on Egypt, as it presents itself 
to the eye of the traveler, and no lack of learned books on the monuments of 
Egypt. But this volume combines, as we think no other book has done, the 
most vivid description of the Egypt of to-day, with a cepa | lucid sum- 
ming up of whathas been ascertained, by recent investigations and discoveries, 
concerning that ancient empire which was glorious in arts as well as in arms, 
when Abraham migrated westward from beyond the Euphrates. The Chapters, 
from XX to XXVIII, exhibit in a most intelligible form, the results of much 
study on the part of the author. Works that are out of the reach of ordinary 
readers have been carefully explored and compared; and in Mr. Thompson’s 
picturesque description of temples and monuments, illustrated by the learned 
researches of Bunsen, Lepsius, Wilkinson, and others, the magnificence of 
“Egypt Past” is daguerreotyped almost as vividly as the debasement and 
squalor of “Egypt Present.” If anybody is perplexed or shaken in mind about 
the Bible, as if its chronology had been contradicted and its authority sub- 
verted , the decyphered hieroglyphics, we commend to their special at- 
— the chapters relating to that subject. Nott and Gliddon are behind 
the times. 


Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testament. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine, 
D. D., F. R. 8S. E., Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden, London, Book of Exodus, Boston: Published by John P. 
Jewett & Company. 


We have before noticed the various and numerous volumes of Dr. Cum- 
ming, which have been issued by the enterprising publishing house of Jewett 
& Co. This volume is similar in style and general characteristics to the others, 
though it is less elaborated, consisting of a running practical commentary on 
the Book of Exodus, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


An Examination of the Mosaic Laws of Servitude. By Wiiutam Jay. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 


A most valuable treatise. 


The Ground and Substance of Justification. A Discourse to the Students of 
Dartmouth College, November, 1853. By Natuan Lorp, President. 

The Millenium. An Essay read to the General Convention of New Hampshire, 
June, 1853. By the same. 
We must acknowledge we have little sympathy with the opinions advanced 

in these essays, yet we recognize the ability with which they are supported. 


A Review of Winthrop's Journal, as Edited and Published by the Hon. James 
Savaye, Prepared for, and Published in, the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, October, 1853, and January, 1854. By the Editor of 
that Periodical, Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, Printers, No. 37 Congress 
street, 1854. 

The Orator's Touchstone ; or, Eloquence Simplified, embracing a comprehensive 
System of Instruction for the Voice, and for advancement in the General 
Art of Public Speaking. By Huea MoQueey. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This book contains many good suggestions and valuable practical remarks, 

Leather Stockiny and Silk ; or, Hunter John Myers and His Times. A Story of 
the Valley of Virginia. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric. By G. P. Quackensoss, A. M. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 34@ and 348 Broadway. London: 
16 Little Britain, 1354. 

Katharine Ashton. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” In two volumes. New 
York: D, Appleton & Company, 1854. 

Polemics and Irenics. An Address on Theology, before the Ministerial Confer- 
ence at Bedford street Chapel, Wednesday, May 81, 1854. By James Free- 
man Crark. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Company, 111 Washington street. 
We recommend our clerical readers to procure this pamphlet; they will find 

much to reject, much to question, and much to ponder and peradventure to 

accept. 


Obituary of H. J. Huidekoper. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Company. 

The Atonement of Christ, and the Justification % the Sinner, arranged from the 
writings of Rev. Andrew Fuller. By the Editor of his complete works. 
Published by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 
New Haven: F. Jarman. 

Fuller is one of the best writers on these subjects, and we are glad to see his 
writings upon them disseminated by the American Tract Society. 


A Defense of the “ Eclipse of Faith” By its Author. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Company. Now Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Christ's Mission to the Underworld. By Frepraico Huiwexorer. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Company. New York: Charles S. Francis & Company. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: D. Seaton, 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

“ Empyrical Psychology ; or, The Human Mind as given in Consciousness.” By 
Laveeys P. Hickox, D. D. Union College, Schenectady: Published by G. Y. 
Van Debogert, 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

We have also received Maury’s Sailing Directions, Sixth Edition, enlarged 
and improved, which, together with some of the works in the above list, we 
will notice in our next Number. 
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